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EXE 


THE SEARCH AFTER VALUES 


A RESEARCH PROJECT IN PUBLIC WELFARE 


of public welfare on the part of po- 

litical scientists, social workers, 
educators, and citizens in general has 
emphasized anew the need for a compre- 
hensive study of the whole field of govern- 
mental responsibility for ‘social work. 
Robert Kelso’s new volume, The Science of 
Public Welfare, which will appear at an 
early date in the Henry Holt American 
Social Science Series, and parts of which 
have been published in Social Forces, 
will give an excellent statement concern- 
ing the principles and background of pub- 
lic welfare. It is clear, however, after 
several years of fragmentary study and 
research that one of the most important 
tasks which the social sciences can under- 
take at this time is an integrated, com- 
prehensive research into the problems of 
public welfare in this country and abroad. 
Perhaps the only clear-cut conclusion 
which may be reached from these previous 
studies is the recognition of emergency in 
the study of public welfare and adminis- 
tration. May we not agree upon some of 
the essentials of such a study? Should we 
nut include in a comprehensive program of 
research into actual situations of planning 
into best methods at least four main 
groups? These would include our pro- 
fessors and specialists in the field of the 
theory of government, our social workers 
and certain of our educational leaders, our 


r ‘HE increasing interest in the science 


ii 


university and privately endowed agencies 
for research in the social sciences, and our 
government officials and political leaders 
in city, state and nation. The conclusion 
seems warranted that no such coéperative 
plan is now in operation even in a small 
way. There are, of course, individual 
professors here and there making impor- 
tant investigations through their own ef- 
forts and the efforts of graduate students. 
There are, of course, numerous social 
workers and social work agencies attempt- 
ing inquiries into this field. And more 
promising perhaps for the present than 
either of these are the efforts of our 
national, state and local bureaus, insti- 
tutes and other organizations for research 
into government and general social affairs. 
But even these for the most part have 
placed too little emphasis upon public 
welfare. Finally, there are scores of 
cities and counties and some state officials, 
boards and commissions who are continu- 
ously appealing for help in the establish- 
ment of proper boards and departments 
of public welfare. For the most part they 
ask with difficulty and receive an uneven 
measure of satisfaction. A sort of corol- 
lary to this general conclusion might be 
found in the feeling that one of the next 
steps in the promotion of better public 
welfare will be found in the clearer un- 
derstanding of the correlated efforts of 
communities in the fields of public health, 
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THE CENTURY SOCTAL SCIENCE SERIES 


CRIMINOLOGY 
and PENOLOGY 


By Joun Lewis Pu. D. 
Professor of Sociology in the University of 
Wisconsin, author of “Poverty and 
Dependency,” etc. 


FEW BOOKS designed for use in 
college courses have attempted to 
cover so comprehensively the whole 
subject of crime and its prevention as 
does this illuminating volume by Dr. 
Gillin. The book investigates how 
criminals are made, considering the 
factors of physical environment, mental 
factors, hereditary factors, and social 
factors. It surveys the history of 
punishment and contains a sympathetic 
but thoroughly sensible discussion of 
penal institutions, their practices, their 
management, and their influence. The 
book concludes with an illuminating 
study of the police, the courts, pardons, 
and probation, and suggests a program 
of treatment and prevention of crime. 


Royal Octavo 880 Pages 
Price $4.50 


You are cordially “invited to write to the publishers 
for further in‘ormation regarding this volume. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Ave. 2126 Prairie Ave. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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American Masters of 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 


An Approach to the Study of the Social Sciences 
Through a Neglected Field of Biography. 


Edited by HOWARD W. ODUM 
Burgess— Ward— Adams— Dunning— Small— 
Giddings— Veblen— Turner— Robinson—the 
distinguished contributions of these Masters to 
the social sciences and to higher education in 
America are presented in comprehensive and 
penetrating essays by men who have known 
them intimately and who themselves are emi- 
nent social scientists. The volume thus con- 
tains not only excellent biography but also a 
lucid approach to the co-ordinated science of 
society. $4.50 

Students’ Edition $3.60 


The Evolution of Values 


By CG. Bouglé; translaied by Helen S. Sellars 


“Bouglé’s work may be regarded as an inte- 
gral part of that modern search for new syntheses 
which characterizes so large a sector of con- 
temporary French thought . . . . Professor 
Sellars’ introduction constitutes a splendid orien- 
tation for the social sciences and should receive 
wide recognition. The translation deserves 
high praise. In fact, in its present form, 
Bougle’s volume appears fresher and more 
vital than it did when read by the reviewer 
over three years ago. It is, indeed, a volume 
which will, in all likelihood, remain new long 
after it may legitimately be called old.”— 
Eduard C, Lindeman in The New Republic. 

S.udents’ Edition $2.00 


An Introduction to Social 
Psychology 


By L. L. Bernard, Author of Instinct, etc. 


“No social case worker can read the great 
amount of carefully collected and dispassionately 
presented data in Professor Bernard’s book 
without exclaiming, ‘Where have social workers 
been all these years to have a source of scientific 
data so closely at hand, and yet have failed to 
use it?’”’—Frank J. Brunoin The Family. $4.50 


Students’ Edition $3.60 
HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
One Park Avenue New York 
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public recreation, social planning, with 
the older phases of social work and public 
welfare centering around relief and adjust- 
ment for the socially deficient. Such a 
tendency will be in accord with the pres- 
ent inclination on the part of the American 
social sciences to center their attacks upon 


social situations and social problems: 


rather than upon the development of the 
specialized social disciplines and sciences. 
That is, the social sciences are to be used 
more for the working out of human 
relationships than for the perfection of 
abstract theories, thus breaking down 
artificial compartments but also making 
possible thereby an even more scientific 
application of specialisms. Such an ob- 
jective could be furthered admirably by the 
co6perative study and research of the 
four groups mentioned. 

This will bring us to the general ques- 
tion as to the extent to which, at least in 
the cities, public health and the usual 
divisions of public welfare should be in- 
cluded in one department or organization, 
just as many phases of justice in the courts 
must be worked out through the larger 
technique of public welfare. Many phases 
of the problems of health and sanitation 
are so closely related to problems of men- 
tal health and social deficiency that a 
coérdinated program would have many 
advantages. Such a combination would, 
too, give a major emphasis in the city 
government to a department of public 
welfare, thus insuring it the high type of 
leadership and full recognition to the 
larger public welfare. There seems to be 
a decided tendency in this direction, al- 
though not enough experiments have been 
tried or conclusions gathered to warrant 
more than an impression. 

From these general considerations we 
arrive at another general question: Is it 
not possible to define and delimit the 


field of governmental responsibility for 
social work or of public welfare more 
clearly and with more uniformity, and 
at once? That is, is it not possible to 
chart the field of public welfare to show 
how and to what extent the larger prob- 
lems of relief of social deficiencies and of 
abnormal adjustments may be tied in with 
programs centering around preventive 
measures, normal relationships and social 
planning, which fall outside the fields 
of public works, public utilities, public 
safety, public highways, public education, 
public finance, as such? Such a definition 
and delimitation would at once make a 
more effective approach to our institu- 
tional problems as well as outdoor relief 
and social delinquencies. 

Scarcely less important is still another 
task of bringing about a more wholesome, 
more intelligent, and more inclusive com- 
munity coOperation between private and 
voluntary groups, general institutional 
agencies, and governmental activities, 
This problem, seemingly apparent and self- 
evident, is, however, one of the most neg- 
lected aspects, and in smaller communities 
and sometimes in larger cities, results in 
prevailing conflict between personalities, 
between agencies, between the old and the 
new, and between private and public. In 
particular instances and divisions of social 
work such relationships have been worked 


out admirably but not in the larger fields 


applicable so much alike to county, city 
and to town-country relationships. A 
more successful and uniform procedure 
might easily result in an effective plan for 
a fourfold unity, such as might be found in 
the county-wide system of public welfare, 
the state-wide system of public welfare, 
the community-wide council of codpera- 
tive agencies, and state and national su- 
pervision and codperation. 
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THE BEAVER 
ITS WORK AND ITS WAYS 


By Edward H. Warren 


The second volume in the series of monographs issued by the 
American Society of Mammalogists. 

The beaver, one ofthe most interesting of the small animals of 
North America, is rapidly decreasing in numbers. Mr. Warren’s 
study is based on long and close personal observation of the beaver 
in its natural environment. The book is the first comprehensive 
work issued on the beaver in fifty years. 

While it is scientifically correct and gives exact information, the 
book is written in non-technical style that every amateur naturalist 
can understand and enjoy. It is bound in de Luxe Vellum and 
carries seventy-one line cuts and seventy-three halftone illustra- 
tions. There is a bibliography and an index. 


Price, $3.00 postpaid 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 
Publishers of Scientific Books and Periodicals 
BALTIMORE, U.S. A. 
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The Conservation of the Family 


By PAUL POPENOE 


An early review—*. I know of no other book on the family 
so likely to be of interest to young men and women as well as to 
older students. The frank discussion of vexing questions coupled 
with the balanced and sane attitude of the author are to be com- 
mended. Perhaps the best evidence of the reviewer's opinion is the 
fact that he is already using it in his classes.’.’—Caru Ketszy, 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


A Few Adoptions 
UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
MISSOURI WESLEYAN COLLEGE WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


$3.00 postpaid 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 
Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore Maryland. 


Announcing A New Text for Courses in Social Psychology 


Social Psychology Interpreted 


By Jesse William Sprowls 
St. John’s College, Annapolis 


A new and fresh study, approaching the subject from a new point of 
view. Devoted to the problems of social psychology. Presents leading 
views. Points the way for further thought and study. Essentially a 
stimulating introduction. A text for introductory courses. 


Cloth, gold stamped. 6x9. 268 pages. Bibliography. Indexed. 
Price $4.00 
THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 


Publishers of Scientific Books and Periodicals 
BALTIMORE, U. S. A. 
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The Gang. By Freperic M. THRASHER. 
$3.00, postpaid $3.15. 

New insight into gangs and their habitats 
is given by Professor Thrasher’s widely 
known investigation. It presents the soci- 
ology of the gang as a type of human group, 
as it has been revealed by a study of 1,313 
gangs in Chicago. It is at the same time 
a study of an urban area and of a type of 
urban life. 

Professor Thrasher spent six years in his 
investigation of gangland—the poverty 
belt which surrounds Chicago’s loop dis- 
trict. He lived with the gangsters, inter- 
viewed their leaders, and became intimately 
acquainted with the natural history, struc- 
ture and functioning of the gang. Aban- 
doning the idea of a “gang instinct,” he 
has revealed from this first-hand study of 
the gangs in relation to their environment, 
the factors that account for them. 

Professor Thrasher looks upon the gang 
as a social makeshift which naturally ap- 
pears in the cracks of the community and 
inevitably fosters the spread of crime. 
Gangland, he concludes, represents a geo- 
graphically and socially interstitial area 
in the city. 

This book gives the reader a general 
picture of life in an area little understood 
by the average citizen. It may be used as 
a supplementary textbook in courses deal- 
ing with the city, collective behavior, 
juvenile delinquency, and social pathology. 


Public Welfare Administration. Se- 
lect Documents. By SopHonisBa P. 
BRECKINRIDGE. $4.50, postpaid $4.70. 
With legal documents, reports of social 

agencies, and government reports as her 

tools Professor Breckinridge has traced 
the structural growth of a nation-wide 
provision for the relief and treatment of 
poverty, feeble-mindedness, and other 
forms of human distress. Chronologically 
her materials fall into three periods: before 
1863, when the first board of state charities 


5773 Ellis Avenue 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Chicago Books for Social Scientists 


was created; between 1863 and 1917, when 
the first department of public welfare was 
established; and from 1917 to the present. 
This is a remarkable collection of source 
materials which will be of profound interest 
both to students of political and social 
science and to social workers. 


Family Disorganization. By Ernest 
R. Mowrer. $3.00, postpaid $3.15. 
Newspaper and magazine readers are 

familiar with the much-discussed problems 

of family disorganization, particularly 
divorce and desertion. What are the 
causes of the confusion in family life? 

What are the best methods of arriving at 

a genuine understanding of these causes? 
Using to advantage the great accumula- 

tion of concrete materials in the records 
of social agencies and in the archives of 
the courts, Mr. Mowrer makes a systematic 
survey of the methods of investigation of 
the problems of the modern family. 

All students of the family will need this 
book. Social workers will find particularly 
valuable the section on case-study through 
the records of social agencies, and the 
criticism of social-work technique. 


Sex Freedom and Social Control. By 
CHARLES W. Marcorp. $2.00, post- 
paid $2.10. 

Havelock Ellis and others of his school 
hold that sexual relations are not in them- 
selves social, and for that reason properly 
subject to social control, but become so 
only in so far as they result in offspring. 
Mr. Margold attempts to show that this 
belief is based upon an unsound distinction. 
He proves his point by a theoretical dis- 
cussion based upon modern social theory, 
and by reviewing factual data from anthro- 
pological and contemporary sources. His 
study of the sexual conduct of a wide 
variety of tribes and peoples makes it 
clear that distinct facters of social control 
are inevitably present even among peoples 
who permit a system of sexual promiscuity 


Chicago, Illinois 
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TWO IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


THE AMERICAN RACE 
PROBLEM 


By E. B. REUTER 


University of Iowa 


460 pages, 8 vo. $2.75 

“Dr. Reuter is an outstanding authority on the Negro problem and in this 
timely book shows that he is a master of the subject. He approaches the subject 
purely from the sociological point of view; he is critical, fair, and unbiased. The 
book reveals the best analysis of and the keenest insight into the Negro problem 
that have ever been made; chapter two and part of chapter one have never been 
equaled. It is truly a sociological analysis of the Negro problem and contains 
more real sociology than any other, or perhaps all other, books written on - 


Negro. It is the only one that is at all suitable as a text.’ 
H. G. D. 


The Journal of Applied Sociology 


HISTORY OF SOCIALIST 
THOUGHT 


By DR. HARRY W. LAIDLER 


Executive Director of the League for Industrial Democracy 


700 pages, 8 vo. $3.50 

“This book presents the history of socialist thought and of movements for its 
practical application. Major emphasis is given to the period beginning with the 
rise of so-called scientific socialism, and especially to developments during and 
since the World War. The various contemporary doctrines and movements are 
expounded with particular thoroughness and insight. The treatment is based 
vn a thorough examination of the source materials on the history of socialism. 
By virtue of these and other features, the book is easily the best single source of 


information on this important subject published in the English language.” 
Pror. SEBA ELDRIDGE 


University of Kansas 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, 
393 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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I. THE MAN 


STANLEY HALL was born in 

& a little town in Massachusetts, 
* back in 1846. In April, 1924, he 

died in a larger town in Massachusetts. 
Although he was in many ways ahead of 
his time, he never ceased to be a man of his 
place and, to an extent, of his time. When 
he was a youth science was just becoming 
the fascinating venture of a new age, 
religion was beginning to be scrutinized as 


failed to justify the originally high hopes 
and was ready for a new evaluation—the 
time was growing ripe for new gospels 
and new prophets. When Stanley Hall 
was born Auguste Comte had already 
expounded his positive philosophy and 
christened the study of human beings in 


'The story of G. Stanley Hall is particularly 
appropriate for Socian Forcss at this time for two 
reasons. It serves as an excellent introduction to the 
new series on European Masters of Social Science, 
since Dr. Hall was an early pioneer in transplanting 
the German university and methods to America. 
It is appropriate further because President Hall was 
considerably ahead of his time with reference to 
emphasis and method in child study and child wel- 
‘fare, social and mental hygiene, social differentiation 
and social adjustment, and the newer methods of 
integrating the social sciences through the study of 
social problems. A leading editorial for Soctan 
Forces for November, 1924, was entitled G. Stanley 
Hall: Pioneer in Scientific Social Exploration.—Eprrors. 
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Marx was preparing his pronunciamentos; 
Charles Darwin was carefully checking up 
the astounding evidence for a theory 
which was to give a meaning to all science. 
In Germany and France, and to a degree 
in England, psychology was beginning to 
emerge as a science. A great awakening 
was taking place in Europe and America, 
comparable only to that earlier awakening 
which followed on the discovery of the 
New World. Discoveries in many fields 
were quickening the thoughts of men. 
The word scientist was being admitted 
into the respectable milieu of the standard 
dictionaries. A passion for research, a 
lusting for truth, appeared to link men 
to their spiritual forebears, the mediaeval 
scholars, and as never before an interest 
was developing in the human being and in 
organizations of human beings into socie- 
ties. Hall was made by these influences, 
and in return contributed to them. He 
was a man of his age, and a tremendous 
addition to that age. 

Likewise he was a man of his place. 
Born in New England, with Mayflower 
ancestors, to simple, pious, hard-working 
parents, Hall acquired the austerity, 
frugality and purposiveness which we 
associate, however wrongly, with the 
Puritan ‘‘type."” Along with this went a 
hearty common sense, an impatience with 


is 
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sham or ostentation, an emphasis upon 
the value of hard work, an enjoyment of 
broad humor, and a tremendous vigor 
which also seem fairly in keeping with 
the group to which he belonged. The 
Puritan streak shows, perhaps most 
plainly, in his serious attitude toward 
life, in his attempts to find a meaning in 
social phenomena, in his utter lack of 
flippancy. All his life he lived simply and 
worked hard, as became a son of New 
England and he never lost the conscious- 
ness of having a message to deliver. At 
an earlier time he would have gone about 
saving souls for Heaven. As it was he 
went about saving souls for this earth, 
emphasizing the dignity of the human 
being, seeking to free the child from 
many of his arbitrary and artificial con- 
trols, desiring a freer, finer life for every- 
one, proclaiming always the developinent 
of an integrated personality and the rise 
of the superman, who shall come out of 
man by man’s own efforts. His years of 
study in Germany caused him to couch his 
gospel in terms of the newly developed 
psychology and made him see in education 
the greatest hope of man. His years in 
Germany, living in a more urbane society 
than that of his boyhood, also served to 
smooth off some of the harshness and 
bleakness of his ‘‘type,’’ to teach him a 
joy in living and a fascination in the 
social life of the moment. Without 
Germany he would not have been so 
charming. Without New England he 
would not have been himself at all. _ 
The young Hall required a great many 
years to ‘‘find himself."" His early his- 
tory, following his college graduation, is 
as uneven a record as can well be imagined. 
He seems to have had then no skill at all 
in placing himself advantageously. Even 
at this early date, by his fearless and some- 
times tactless remarks, he made enemies 
and he had to go through comparative 
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failures—at least—along several lines, 
and to school himself in a severe discipline 
and make himself an undoubted authority 
before that great day in the young man’s 
history when the president of Harvard 
rode up to his house to ask him to delivera 
series of lectures on German thought and 
education. Dissatisfied with his minor 
positions in teaching he had kept reaching 
out for more knowledge, more training, 
more understanding, until he had made 
himself an expert upon phases of psychol- 
ogy and pedagogy little known in America, 
and once he was given a genuine op 
portunity to speak he was able by his 
vigor, earnestness, even extravagance, to 
secure a wide hearing for new ideas. 
Thus, although he was born with great 
gifts, he was as truly “‘made’’ as any great 
man of whom we can think. 

Following on his first success, with the 
Harvard lectures, there came the appoint- 
ment to Johns Hopkins, where he or 
ganized and developed the first psycho 
logical laboratory in this country. The 
significance of his pioneering work at 
Hopkins, and of James at Harvard, cannot 
be overestimated in any consideration of 
the development of social sciences in 
this country. While at Hopkins, Hall 
founded the American Journal of Psychology, 


which soon attracted wide attention. J 
Despite heavy losses within the fest | 
few years Hall was encouraged later to § 


start other journals, The Pedagogical 
Seminary, the Journal of Applied Psychology 
and The Journal of Religious Psychology, 
When the department at Hopkins had 
begun to attract to it students of unusually 
high calibre who were many of them to 
make an impressive mark in psychology of 
education, Hall was offered the oppor 
tunity to create a graduate university i 
Worcester which should be unique in this 
country, which should be modelled after 
the best in Europe and according to Hall's 
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own deepest aspirations. Hall accepted 
the presidency of Clark University, in 
which position he remained till within a 
few years of his death. There he was 
able to develop a unique institution, not 
indeed as marvellous as he had hoped. 
This was partly due to lack of funds and 
partly to the inevitable conflicts of per- 
sonality. He was not able to realize 
all his dreams for this super-university, 
but toward that realization he made a 
valiatit attempt, and in his creation of a 
university of the spirit, whose only values 
should be those of learning, he succeeded 
amazingly well. 


II. LECTURER AND TEACHER 


As a lecturer and teacher Hall accepted 
the necessity of giving his audiences 
something that they could use. He rec- 
ognized also the need of being interesting, 
and he was enough of an opportunist 
to-seize on issues close to the hearts of 
his hearers. Reporting an educational 
meeting we find him slashing out in 
vehement fashion against the speakers of 
the occasion because they were so poor, 
and declaring that they must likewise be 
poor teachers. His own absorbing in- 
terest in his subject, whatever that might 
be, swept his hearers along. It seems 
probable that in his earlier years he 


manifested considerable forensic ability,— 


newspaper accounts certainly indicate 
this,—but in his later years he showed 
little trace of the oratorical manner and 
came more and more to depend upon the 
intrinsic interest of his subject. 

He spoke very rapidly, his words tum- 
bling over themselves as if he felt that 
there could not possibly be time for him to 
say all that he had to say, and this speed 
carried his hearers along, caught them in a 
stress of urgency and excitement which 
made them more and more suggestible, 
more and more malleable in the hands of 
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this master of persuasion. His lectures, 
both for the public and for the classroom 
were almost invariably badly organized, 
but his enthusiasm and dash contrived so 
to carry everything before him that this 


‘very grave defect was scarcely noted. 


For this reason he was most powerful in 
his direct relations. There is a coldness 
about the printed page which allows the 
reader time for analysis, and Hall's 
chaotic writing repels some who would 
have, hearing him, accepted what he had 
to say as both lucid and convincing. 
Hall's associations were too multitudinous 
for him to have a well-organized mind, to 
make a well-organized speech or to write a 
well-organized book. Having exposed 
himself for many years to the best thought 
and, much of the worst as well, co be 
found in the literature of several countries 
in addition to his own he could not escape 
the diversity of associations which made 
his discourse at once so fascinating and 
so ill-formed. To have put himself into 
a form of logical precision, of limpid 
thought and lucid expression would have 
been to do violence to his nature. His 
lecturing, like his writing, resembled 
the surging rush of a swollen stream 
which gathers to itself both rich sediment 
and worthless trash and carries both 
vehemently on to the sea. A rushing 
stream has no time to pause and weigh 
the value of what it bears along, its 
function is to rush as violently and as 
constantly as possible to its outlet, and 
Hall's lectures were very like this rushing 
stream. 

In his popular lectures he was more 
tactful and considerate of the feelings 
of his audience than when in the class- 
room. He would tell the truth to his 
audiences, but sometimes only as much of 
the truth as he felt they could{safely 
assimilate.%In the classroom,\however, 
heJassumed, or appeared to assume, that 
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he was in a company of equals, each and 
everyone intent upon the pursuit of 
knowledge. 

In his later years he always sat perched 
on a high stool in the classroom, with a 
“‘pulpit’’ before him, on which rested the 
typed notes of his lecture. The moment 
the hour began his voice would begin, 
his words tumbling and rushing on, his 
hands fluttering the pages in his eagerness 
to turn, his face darting down to the 
printed page and darting up again. There 
was seldom a moment's break until the 
hour had closed, and often enough, until a 
good portion of the next hour had been 
taken as well. Very, very rarely did 
any student dare to interrupt. Here in 
the classroom was not the time for ques- 
tioning, here there was only time for the 
accumulation of as much material as 
possible on the subject under considera- 
tion. Hall took the attitude that a 
teacher worthy of his salt would cover the 
literature for his students, hence, although 
he often mentioned books which he 
thought of importance, he seldom gave 
assignments. His method was rather to 
present the student with the fundamental 
contribution of the book, leaving it to 
the student’s interest to take him further. 
An hour’s lecture by him would yield 
the student voluminous notes, and the 
number of persons about the country 
who have fairly complete notes of Hall's 
lectures, some of them preserved from an 
early year, is significant of the importance 
which was attached to his lectures. 

In the classroom he had no time to tell 
jokes. He never had any need of pad- 
ding, or spreading his material thin to 
fill the hour. He had little time to give 
his personal opinion. He had no time 
at all for the personal opinion of his 
students. In the classroom the business 
of the student, he seemed to feel, was the 
acquisition of knowledge, as rapidly and 
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as effectively as possible. Neither did 
he have time to consider the defective 
training or the inability of the student to 
follow. His habit was simply to drown 
the student under wave after wave of 
stimulating information brought together 
from countless books and magazines, 
Some of the students never emerged from 
this tidal wave, but many of them seemed 
to, coming up often enough gasping for 
air, reaching out frantic hands for life- 
savers in the form of books and more 
books, coming back to him, after a week 
in the library, strengthened and prepared 
for another immersion. The day after 
my first lecture under Dr. Hall I spent with 
another student over a big dictionary. 
““Congeries,'’ I remember, was one of the 
words for which our bachelor’s degree 
had not prepared us, and there were other 
new words upon which we pounced 
delightedly, going back to the hitherto 
incomprehensible statements in our notes 
and seeing them take meaning with all 
the excitement of Keats on looking into 
Chapman’s Homer or of any other watcher 
on the peaks of Darien. My early notes, 
and those of other students which I have 
read, are filled with misspelled words, 
but this does not continue, in spite of the 
fact that Hall had no time for telling his 
green students how to spell the long 
German names which he flung at them. 
In the informal atmosphere of Clark 
University the older students helped the 
younger, and assumed new aspects of 
pride and joy in giving such guidance. 
Hall did not need to assign readings in the 
classroom. The older students did it for 
him. They would dart into an alcove 
where two green students, candidates 
for the master’s degree, were conferring 
eagerly. ‘‘Here,’’ they would cry, ‘‘you 
should read this—and this—and this. 
This will help you to understand the 
lectures.’’ And to the stacks they would 
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rush, pulling down books, piling them 
upon the new student's table and adding 
the imposing sign, ‘‘do not remove.” 
Of course the books could be borrowed, 
back and forth, or read by others in that 
alcove, for with the small group it was 
possible to cut the red-tape of the library 
down to a minimum and to enable every- 
body to get the greatest possible good 
from the books themselves. 

Hall’s methods as a teacher cannot be 
discussed without giving space to the 
library which he made. He felt that the 
teacher simply put into the hands of the 
student the keys which should unlock a 
new world for him—if he proved worthy. 
To bring the students to grips with the 
thought of the great masters of the world 
was his aspiration. Everything was done 
to facilitate the union of the students and 
the books. Hall actually developed to 
this end a library that was usable, the only 
one it has ever been my pleasure to know. 
That this was his achievement alone is 
attested by the fact that with the same 
books and the same librarians, the library 
under a new administration ceased to be 
usable, and became almost as objection- 
able as the general library at Columbia, 
which all devoted sons and daughters of 
Columbia will agree is hopeless. 


Ill. THE SEMINAR SPECIALIST 


For thirty years Hall conducted a sem- 
inar on Monday evenings in his home. 
At times, but not too often, outside 
lecturers would be invited to speak or 
to read a paper before this seminar, but 
as a rule the students furnished the 
entire program. 

Everything which might add to our 
understanding of human beings was ac- 
ceptable there, but woe betide the student 
who dared to come with a poorly prepared 
or poorly thought out paper. The room 
was almost always cold and the chairs 
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were most of them uncomfortable, the 
meeting began early and often lasted very 
late, there was no taking of attendance 
but the students came just the same. 
Three hours credit was given for the 
seminar but this was a courtesy credit 
which everyone was expected to have 
but which had no direct bearing on the 
credits required for the advanced degrees. 
The seminar was not regarded as a burden 
but as an intellectual recreation. Students 
went in the hope that there would be a 
fight, or that something memorable would 
take place, and very often their hopes 
were justified. 

After the first paper, which usually 
occupied the most of an hour, the meeting 
was thrown open to discussion and the 
students who did not or could not con- 
tribute to this discussion were rare. 
There was little coercion, but a great 
amount of very clever encouragement and 
stimulation. Generally Hall would sum- 
marize the paper which had been read, 
add to what had been given his own 
knowledge from other sources, and then 
ask personally for expressions from those 
who had done some work or had taken a 
special interest in this field. Students 
from other departments, particularly soci- 
ology and biology. frequently attended 
these meetings and sotuctimes engaged in 
fierce contests with Dr. Hall which he, 
delighted, pushed to the limit. Then 
most truly would Hall show his giant's 
stature. He was particularly brilliant in 
rebuttal and he made a _ redoubtable 
antagonist. . The story was told for years, 
how a student once got the better of him 
in an argument. 

After the discussion of the first paper 
the group adjourned to the dining room 
where some form of light refreshment was 
to be found, the table often presided over 
by one of the girl students. Then the 
second, somewhat shorter paper would be 
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given, followed as before by discussion as 
fervid and as lengthy as the interests of 
the group dictated. The topics of the 
papers were left almost entirely to the 
choice of the student, and usually con- 
cerned some phase of his thesis, although 
not necessarily so. It was expected that 
the paper should be a finished performance, 
capable at least of being considered for 
publication. The standards of publica- 
tion were held up by Hall as a stimulus to 
the student to do good work, and this 
enabled him to lift the seminar out of the 
rank of classroom exercises into a meeting 
of specialists. To be sure, some of the 
papers were poor, and after many of them 
it was evident from Hall's discussion that 
the student had only scratched the surface 
of his subject. Nevertheless, he was able 
to an unusual degree to insist that what 
the student presented before the seminar 
should represent that student's highest 
development. 

When a speaker from the outside ad- 
dressed the group, Hall was always greatly 
concerned that there should be a vigorous 
discussion. He would even signal out 
those students who were familiar with the 
field of the address and warn them ahead 
that they must listen carefully and be 
prepared to respond. He did not hesitate 
to make the student feel that he could 
stand on his own feet and confidently 
advance his own views, even if they were 
contrary to those of the speaker of the 
evening. 

Hall’s interests were so broad and he 
encouraged such breadth in his students 
that it is probable that during the years 
almost every topic of human interest was 
at some time brought before the seminar. 
Representatives of different nationalities 
and of different races were expected to 
present antagonistic views, to argue furi- 
ously if need be, but to keep themselves 
within the scientific tradition and free 
from the personalities of the political 


forum. All sorts of views and theories, 
even many directly contrary to what were 
known to be the theories and views of 
Hall, were presented by students in perfect 
confidence that they would be given a 
respectful, even sympathetic hearing. His 
agnostic students were often astonished 
at the gentleness with which Hall treated 
some student engaged in making a pas- 
sionate defense for the theory of personal 
immortality, or some such subject. 

The seminar represented a great achieve- 
ment of a master psychologist. Hall 
never lost for a moment his control of the 
group nor his awareness of the individual 
differences and needs of the various 
students. He was able to weld together a 
group of interested and eager students 
out of people of the most varied per- 
sonalities and backgrounds. In the semi- 
nar meetings he let himself go most 
brilliantly aad encourazed the students 
to a personal expression which was often a 
revelation to the students themselves. 
To live through a series of those meetings 
was a psychological experience in itself 
of no small import to the student's 
developing mental life. The seminar was 
Hall's crucible wherein he refined the 
students’ capabilities and sent them out 
more able and more eager in the pursuit 
of truth.. By means of the seminar and 
the individual conferences which he used 
to such effect with his students he showed 
himself most peculiarly a creator—a cte- 
ator of men. 


IV. CONTRIBUTIONS 


In the last book which he was to have 
published G. Stanley Hall said: ‘‘In the 
last decade of the nineteenth century this 
country was probably behind all others 
in the world, if not in history, in its 
interest in child nature and nurture.’” 


2 Life and Confessions of a Psychologist, Appleton, 
N. Y., 1924, p. 370. 
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That America did not continue in this 
graceless state of lack of interest in child 
nature and child training was due more to 
Hall’s inquiring mind, the vividness of 
his expression, and his rare capacity for 
stimulating the thinking of others than 
to the activities of any other one person. 
As a consequence of his early awakening 
to the problems in this field he was him- 
self, long before the nineteenth century 
had closed, famous as a foremost student 
of childhood. 

In 1883 he had published his important 
paper on ‘“The Content of Children’s 
Minds.’’ Nothing he ever did was to 
attract more attention or to be more pro- 
ductive of results in stimulating other 
investigations. Based as it was upon a 
close study of kindergarten children re- 
garding their conceptions of animals, 
plants, their own bodies, ideas of religion, 
etc., it opened up an astonishing world of 
childish ignorance and misconception. 
Showing the nature of the apperceptive 
mass with which children approach the 
problems of school it went a long way 
toward explaining many of the difficulties 
and failures of the early school years. 

Hall's interest in child psychology was 
held somewhat in abeyance during the 
years of intensive academic work at Johns 
Hopkins and during the first years of 
executive duties at Clark University. At 
Hopkins he concerned himself with lab- 
oratory work, devising apparatus, and 
making careful experimental studies. As 
a result of this period several notable 
papers appeared in Mind. 

In 1894 he was able to turn his attention 
again to the field of child study and from 
this time up to 1915 he issued 194 ques- 
tionnaires, either directly or through 
Students, and assisted or directed the 
analysis of the returns from these ques- 
tionnaires. While a few of these studies 
were concerned with adults the great 


majority dealt with problems of the child. 
Some of the titles follow: anger, dolls, 
crying, toys, folklore among children, the 
early sense of self, fears in childhood and 
youth, reveries, home and school punish- 
ments and penalties, reactions to light and 
darkness, children’s prayers. 

During the period of the questionnaires 
he was also writing and lecturing exten- 
sively upon subjects concerned with chil- 
dren’s interests, their educational possi- 
bilities and the like. ‘‘The Story of a 
Sand Pile,’ and ‘‘Boy Life in a Massa- 
chusetts Country Town Thirty Years 
Ago,"’ are personal outcroppings of his 
interest, while the more theoretical aspects 
are embodied in such articles as ‘‘Notes on 
the Study of Infants,’ 1891, ‘Child Study: 
the Basis of Exact Education,’ 1892, 
“Results of Child Study Applied to Educa- 
tion,’’ 1895, “Child Study and its Relation 
to Education,’’ 1900, etc. In 1904 he 
published the two volumes of Adolescence, 
which embodied the results and conclu- 
sions from his many years of study and 
which was variously praised and de- 
nounced, and which represents a tremen- 
dous achievement. Here he assembled all 
the knowledge of the world regarding the 
various aspects of adolescence, providing 
an amazing source book as well as a guide 
for parents and educators. It is probable 
that many persons read and studied this, 
who never before or since opened a book 
by a scientist and the variety of persons 
who claim to have been helped by Ado- 
lescence is another tribute to the catholicity 
of Hall’s appeal. 

Two years after Adolescence there ap- 
peared an abridgment in Youth, Its Educa- 
tion, Regimen and Hygiene, one year later 
the Aspects of Child Life and Education and 
in 1911 the two volumes of Educational 
Problems. After this time Hall's active 
participation in child study diminished. 
Already he had been much concerned with 
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problems of religious psychology, he had 
welcomed the contributions of Freud and 
the psychoanalysts to an understanding 
of the psychology of sex, he was reaching 
out into new, if related fields. Scattered 
articles and addresses continued to appear, 
however, on the subjects of childhood and 
adolescence, and in 1922 he wrote a 
delightful article on the modern girl under 
the title of Flapper Americana Novissima. 

Throughout the civilized world interest 
was growing not only in child study but 
in all social studies, in all research which 
had as its central point man and his 
activities. Hall contributed v stly to 
this new humanism and served as its 
apostle on countless occasions. He wrote 
of the shifting attitude toward the child 
that in the twentieth century ‘‘the gradual 
realization of what infancy and childhood 
really were, and the new appreciation of 
the fact that children’s natures and needs 
should be normative and determine their 
treatment in both the home and the 
school, came almost like a new gospel, 
and in recent decades the country and the 
world have slowly but surely come to a 
new appreciation of the value of the 
naivete and spontaneity of every juvenile 
stage and trait.’’ 

Where the work of stimulating parents 
and educators heretofore untouched by the 
slightest experimental interest in their 
charges was concerned, Hall was of 
enormous influence. He disdained no as- 
sistance, however humble, and his ex- 
tensive use of the questionnaire method 
brought hundreds to feel themselves in a 
sense his collaborators. His very lack 
of concern for the more cautious statistical 
procedures was itself an advantage in the 
early days when the problem was to break 
new ground and to clear fields in which 
later investigators might dig more care- 
fully. His own enthusiasm generated 
enthusiasm in others. His interests were 
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so catholic that they became a great net 
to catch the interests of a tremendously 
varied assortment of people. So impor- 
tant did he become in the educational 
world, so authoritative were his _ro- 
nouncements as to what the educator 
could and could not do that for some 
years he wielded a rare power. It has 
been declared that for a number of years 
it was impossible to be appointed to an 
important educational position in the 
United States without Stanley Hall's 
approval. Unquestionably during these 
years of power he was making for himself 
enemies who were later to rejoice at the 
decline of the Hal! vogue and equally un- 
questionably he was lending his name to 
such a variety of undigested and unstand- 
ardized work that perfectly sincere 
students of a narrow experimental type 
were able to feel his activities a genuine 
menace to the development of a scientific 
studv of childhood. The publication of 
Adolescence came as his chief epoch of 
greatness. Although he struggled over 
the development of a Children’s Institute 
at Clark and had his research assistants 
devote a considerable amount of their 
time to the study of children or ado- 
lescents his constantly spreading interests 
and diversified activities contributed to 
lessen his influence as one of the final 
authorities of the child-study movement. 
Yet it is significant of this life-long interest 
that his last projected book, which he had 
expected to finish within a few months, 
was devoted to the Youth Movement in 
Europe, particularly as it was manifesting 
itself in Germany, and that he never lost 
his conviction that in childhood was to 
be found the key which should unlock a 
door away from most of man's difficulties. 

What is probably Hall's most famous, 
and now most discredited doctrine, sprang 
from his evolutionist enthusiasms. With 
his theory that the child recapitulates, in 
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his partial fashion, many of the activities 
of the race, even as the embryo recapit- 
ulates many of the developmental stages, 
he was able to inspire many with greater 
tolerance for the natural tendencies of the 
child and so to secure to the child a 
greater freedom for spontaneous develop- 
ment. His recapitulatory theory was for 
him largely a figure of speech, thrown off 
for the sake of its illuminating analogy, 
and it was treated with as misguided, 
literal seriousness as was Spencer's analogy 
of society as an organism. 

What this theory actually emphasized 
was the right and the need of the child 
to allow expression to his fundamental 
trends. The recapitulation of ancestral 
behavior established the child’s right to 
play, since it was through play that he 
was expected to try out the patterns of 
hunting, fighting, collecting, etc. Hall 
made an appeal to the Puritanical con- 
ception of life by emphasizing the value of 
this play period as preparation for the 
more mature activities of later life. 
Further, his genetic concept of stages of 
development, both of inind and of habits, 
permitted the suffering parent to hope 
that the child’s more savage and untrained 
tendencies would pass with time. Hall 
was always a subjectivist and always 
saw the final motivating force springing 
from within the individual, within the 
cell, that is—nevertheless, no practical 
educator ever gave more commonplace 
and sane advice to parents as to methods 
to be used in shaping children into desir- 
able citizens of the world. It was char- 
acteristic of the capacity of genius for 
retaining views which more or less nullify 
each other,—and being indeed capable of 
acting upon both views,—that he should 
emphasize the need for freedom to develop 
while at the same time pointing out the 
training problems of parent and educator 
and making practical suggestions how 
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these might be met. Thus he was able to 
make some sort of compromise in his own 
mind and to avoid being led to a fanatical 
expression of either side. It was char- 
acteristic, also, that he should emphasize, 
according to what he felt to be the need 
of the group he was addressing, the aspect 
of freedom to develop or the aspect of 
habit training. 

Nothing he did for the child or for man 
was more important than his constant 
emphasis upon the needs of the physical 
creature. He brought great numbers to 
recognize more fully the claims of the 
organism and he was himself an en- 
thusiastic advocate, even practitioner, of 
many of the sports, dances and gymnastic 
exercises which were to remake American 
childhood. He argued brilliantly for the 
importance of the muscles, for motor 
training of all sorts, with a just regard 
for the possibilities of individual develop- 
ment at any particular stage of growth, 
and he was a faddist on the subject of 
keeping in condition. One of his most 
interesting books, Morale, by which he 
meant keeping at the tip-top of one’s 
condition, urges the importance of this 
in a variety of ways and in the last years 
of his life he wrote: ‘‘most of the best of 
the world’s work has been done by men in 
moments of superb health, that great 
achievements are products of abounding 
euphoria or joy of living, of super- 
abundant vitality . . . . to succeed one 
must, first of all, bea good animal. Youth 
must lay up capital of this supreme 
wealth.”’ 

Another service he made to youth was 
concerned with the education of girls. 
Both in theory and in practice he stood 
for the fullest opportunities of develop- 
ment for girls, encouraging them to study 
in his graduate school and treating their 
seminar contributions sometimes with 
almost an exaggerated respect. He op- 
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posed himself squarely to the tendency of 
certain psychologists to nullify all differ- 
ences between the sexes, holding that 
woman's particular physiological develop- 
ment must inevitably cause a differentia- 
tion, yet no one was more vigorous than 
he in his insistence on equal opportunity 
for development for women. That his 
treatment of the psychology of young 
girls did involve a certain mysticism is 
undoubted, and this he sought to excuse 
in his statement that the soul of the 
Backfisch is practically unexplored. 

In his remarkable work on Semescence 
he showed himself still concerned with 
youth, holding that life must be length- 
ened, particularly the adolescent period, 
if man is to learn all that he must learn 
and truly show himself the heir of the 
ages. His emphasis upon the genetic 
development of mind and of race made 
him feel that youth was a much later 
development than maturity, that it had 
been a necessary and inevitable develop- 
ment if the race was to survive and that 
its further extension was likewise required 
if the race was to realize its heritage. 
Despite the more cautious findings of 
modern biology he never hesitated to 
affirm that some form of inheritance of 
acquired characteristics was an inescapable 
postulate of the evolutionary theory; he 
was convinced that man could still lift 
himself by his bootstraps and he refused 
to believe that the race could not go on 
developing into something finer and 
higher than anything yet imagined. If 
this could not be true he felt that the dic- 
tatorship of the earth must pass from 
man to some lower organism which had 
proved more fit to exemplify the upsurge of 
life. He accepted evolution as a living, 
present reality, rather than as something 
which had ceased thousands of years ago. 

It is probable that Hall's contributions 
to education will prove more permanent 
and far-reaching than anything which 
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he did for psychology. A great many of 
his interests spilled over the borders of 
exact science. He was above all things a 
social scientist. Everything which he 
did found its chief significance in its 
relation to human beings. He was pos- 
sessed of the old philosophical conception 
of the good life to which man would yet 
attain. For the child and the adult he 
desired an extension of human knowledge, 
a widening of human experiences, a deep- 
ening of human values. In his sweeping 
vision of possibilities for human nature, 
in his warm trust in the soundness of 
human instincts, in his optimism and 
hope for the future, in the power of his 
imagination and in the vigor of his insist- 
ence upon the rights of the individual to 
develop according to his true nature, he 
was an immensely salutary influence in 
American education. Dr. Howard W. 
Odum has well said that Hall's main 
contributions ‘‘are his personal direction 
and unceasing stimulation of research, his 
discovery of what he sometimes called the 
border line studies between psychology 
and sociology, his efforts to bring science 
out of the purely physical subjects into 
the realm of human and social phenomena, 
and his contribution toward coordinating 
the social sciences and the breaking down 
of artificial departmental barriers, a 
process now being effectively begun with 
promise of scientific results.’’* 

Hall’s most striking contribution to 
psychology proper lies in his insistence 
upon the importance of the genetic ap- 
proach. Beginning with the aspiration to 
introduce evolutionary concepts into psy- 
chology he developed, almost single- 
handed in America, a genetic psychology. 
He adopted with passion the daring idea 
of tracing back the history of mind, of 
reaching farther and farther into the 


*G. Stan.ey Hall: ‘Pioneer in Scientific Social 
Exploration,"" by Howard W. Odum, Tue Jourwat 
or Sociat Forczs, vol. iii, November, 1924. 
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unknown and ultimate beginnings. To 
do this great learning, a vivid imagination 
and a not too careful weighing of evidence 
was required. Where there appear gaps 
in our knowledge of the evolutionary 
growth of mind, Hall was not afraid to 
jump across, or to venture out upon very 
thin and uncertain ground. He was so 
convinced of the theory of the growth of 
mind from pure sentiency, through itch 
and tickle and undifferentiated hunger 
into the specialized senses and the orderly 
arrangement of the central nervous system 
that he did not hesitate to look for evi- 
dence in all sorts of places. He found 
psychic rudiments and vestiges which to 
him marked the evolutionary progress 
upward. Particularly in the study of 
fear he was able to make impressive use 
of his genetic concept and he believed that 
the pavor nocturnis of infants was a true 
survival from a time when night was 
dangerous to the puny creature who was 
to become man and when sudden awaken- 
ing at the slightest alarm was the price 
of survival. Jung’s theory of the racial 
unconscious offered Hall the opportunity 
of finding in this an explanation for a 
great many unexplained aspects of human 
mentality and he did not hesitate to use 
this repeatedly. He felt that in man were 
untapped springs of power of which man 
might avail himself if he could only learn 
to break through into the deeper stream of 
his racial inheritance. 

Feeling, he held, had a continuity of the 
phylum but intellect had to be reacquired 
with each individual. Growing out of 
his interest in the genetic development of 
mind he began to see an increasing im- 
portance in the emotional and affective 
life. Affectivity he felt had not differ- 
entiated itself out of the primordial 
sensitivity into specific sense organs, but 
had remained undefined, though none the 
less powerful. The principal emotions of 

. fear, anger, love and pity he held to be of 
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the most tremendous importance in the 
development of the personality. Anger 
was the power which made man attack 
nature and harness her to his needs, fear 
was the source of prevision and the 
stimulating agent in the development of 
knowledge, particularly of scientific 
knowledge which is aimed at lessening or 
eliminating the causes of fear, while love 
and tenderness open the soul and make 
possible a social life which is more than 
gtegariousness. Hall advocated the im- 
portance of experiencing these emotions in 
high degree, particularly anger, which he 
felt had been even more repressed than 
sex, yet at the same time he showed him- 
self greatly concerned for the development 
of sublimation of these raw emotions. 
Particularly for love and sex he showed 
far more interest in their sublimation than 
in their functioning. 

Hall was not able to go as far as he 
wished with his psychology of the emo- 
tions and affectivity. At the time of his 
death he was working on a book on this 
subject which he expected to be his 
magnum opus, but it now seems improbable 
that anyone will be able to harvest what 
he had so far done and present this in any 
sort of tolerable shape. However, his 
emphasis upon this almost untouched field 
of psychology, and his pioneer attempts at 
an understanding of what are perhaps the 
most important aspects of human nature 
will surely bear fruit in the work of 
younger men. Toward the last of his 
life Hall declared that if he were starting 
in in psychology he would devote himself 
to research in social psychology. As a 
matter of fact this is what he did almost 
from the start, with the exception of a 
few years at Hopkins in which he was 
primarily concerned with experimental 
psychology, and he was a social psy- 
chologist despite the fact that this title 
does not appear in the long list of his 
publications. He saw the mental life 
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of man as a ceaseless continuum, reaching 
back to the beginnings of life upon this 
earth, stretching on to a future of infinite 
possibilities wherein the super-man might 
bear little resemblance to ourselves, but 
he seemed to feel that biology had prob- 
ably done all that it could do, or nearly so, 
and that further developments must arise 
as a part of the social process. He held 
that men had created out of themselves 
gods and religions, democracies and social 
ideals, and that out of living and working 
together men must draw themselves on 
to a new and higher form of life and 
being. Thus it may be seen how close 
he was in some respects to Spencer's 
Utopian conceptions. He wrote at the 
last of his life a declaration of what had 
always been his creed: ‘‘mansoul is un- 
conquerable and irrespressible, and it has 
always sooner or later evolved other forms 
in all these domains, and best of all there 
has been general progress.’’ He expressed 
his belief in the fundamental divinity and 
in the continued soundness of human 
nature: “‘I believe that the voice of the 
people is the only authentic voice of the 
only God there is in the world of men.” 

In the last analysis Hall’s contributions 
belong in the intangible realm of stimula- 
tion and inspiration, of torchbearing and 
previsioning rather than of methodical 
additions to the sum total of human 
knowledge. It is probable that he would 
not have had it so, for he had a great 
reverence for those who could advance 
by ever so little the knowledge of man- 
kind. However, the domains of the social 
sciences are still so uncharted, their 
riches are still so undefined, that even the 
intuitions of so rare and unusual a mind 
carry a certain value and authority. His 
encyclopaedic knowledge, his faithful 
study for more than half a century, and 
the penetration and daring of his thinking 
make even his discarded theories worthy 
of consideration by the social scientist, 
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and his belief in man, or as he liked to 
say, mansoul was so invincible that from 


him all those who falter in their apprecia-. 


tion of the importance of social studies 
may gain encouragement and renewal of 


Hall made no mathematically accurate 
charts of human nature. He felt that 
mansoul has always within it more than 
can be measured or parcelled out into 
categories. He developed no elaborate 
system. He never wrote a textbook. In 
his youth he did careful technical and 
analytical work but as he grew older he 
moved more and more away from this 
into a concern with the various aspects of 
social life, of sex, religion, war and play. 
He was on the grand scale an experimenter 
with ideas. There was nothing in him 
of the draughtsman or the accountant, 
but much of the poet and seer. 

He was a greater influence personally 
than he can ever be through his books. 
He was himself greater than anything he 
did. He had within himself greatness 
transcending anything that he became. 
He was so many things that he could never 
become totally anything. He was an 
artist too aware of his fellow-men, too 
socially minded, to become completely an 
artist; he was a scientist too much con- 
cerned with human values to become 
totally a scientist. He failed to hold to 
any narrow path, of the many which he 
followed, sufficiently to achieve a text- 
book immortality, but to those who 
knew him and to countless others as well 
he was like a great wind blowing away the 
mists from centuries of misconceptions, 
intolerances and superstitions. He was a 
master because he was always a learner. 
He was a leader because he could see and 
make others see his chosen field as a land 
of perpetual adventure and because he 
could conceive of those who seek after 
the truth as a glowing company of knights 
of the Holy Grail. 
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NATURE AND LIMITS OF SOCIAL PHENOMENA 


J. M. GILLETTE 


E RECOGNIZE both a scientific 

and practical interest in the at- 

tempt to define the limits of the 
phenomena of any field. The scientific 
interest is apparent at once. The scientist 
must be able to identify his data wherever 
they occur, else his efforts are divergent 
and, so, empty. The practical interest 
attaches to the need for a division of labor 
among scientific workers. The realm 
of knowledge has become so vast that no 
one man can be or become a general scien- 
tist. The cosmos of phenomena must be 
laid out into fields in order that they may 
be known and tilled scientifically. While 
no division lines appear in the universe of 
objects and events, it is found not only 
convenient but logical to differentiate 
ficids of phenomena. These logical par- 
titions may arise out of similarities and 
dissimilarities observed in phenomena. 
They also emerge because of different 
specific jobs scientists set themselves to 
execute, that is, differences of interests 
and points of view. 

The logic of differentiating fields of 
phenomena develops with advancing 
knowledge. In infancy, the world must 
appear as an indefinable fog to the emerg- 
ing individual. Then objects become 
defined, and later persons stand out 
among objects. With fuller experience, 
objects and events fall into groups and 
classes by reason of peculiar appearances, 
activities, uses. The scientist and in- 
vestigator only carries on more extensively 
and accurately the grouping of phe- 
nomena thus begun. Specialization leads 
to differentiating of new groups of phe- 
nomena and the multiplication of sciences. 
The social sciences represent one general 
group of sciences. For the purposes of 
this discussion, the world of phenomena 


fall into two great classes—the social and 
the non-social. Our task is to indicate 
their line of separation. 

Society is the realm of social phe- 
nomena. What we call society evinces 
continuity in its processes, content, forms, 
culture. This continuity seems to be 
vital to society and to its conception. 
We inquire concerning the feature in 
which this continuity inheres. 

Social continuity is associated with 
other kinds of continuity—solar, ter- 
restrial, geographic, biological, food sup- 
ply and so on. Among biological con- 
tinuities, that of population might be 
confused with the social. However the 
principles of reproduction, growth, in- 
heritance of characteristics and the like, 
will account for populations as biological 
facts. It is in the existence, development, 
and transmission of ideas, beliefs and 
practices from generation to generation 
that the social is seen. Did the social lie 
in population alone, then like populations 
as biological things should exhibit like 
societies. This is not only not the case 
but sometimes it happens that very similar 
populations biologically give rise to most 
dissimilar societies. Further, it is prob- 
able that man has not changed much 
biologically for twenty thousand years or 
more; yet society has become vastly 
different during that time. 

It is only sentient beings or populations 
that give rise to society. Only such 
individuals act on each other and react, 
become interdependent, and interfunction- 
ing because of the fact of intercommunica- 
tion. Scientists may talk and write 
about “‘plant societies,’’ but there is 
nothing in the grouping of plants which 
the social scientist would think of as 
social. Pieces of wood, stone, sand or 
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iron filings in the form of piles are held 
in such piles by other than social ties. 
Iron filings under the proximity of a 
magnet get regimented and change the 
order of their regimentation according 
to the way the magnet is manipulated. 
Sentiency is not needed to explain their 
varied movements andarrangements. But 
where physical ‘‘forces’’ such as mag- 
netism, gravitation, chemism, reproduc- 
tion and the like are unable to account 
for groupings, as is the case in animal and 
human life, and where sentiency is present 
and the explanation of activities is 
afforded by reference to such sentiency, we 
have a right to say that social activities 
and association are the result of psychic 
activities. 

This effectiveness of sentiency in produc- 
ing social relationship may be illustrated. 
Let us suppose that several persons, male 
and female, are distributed in a large but 
darkened room, unaware of one another's 
presence. Evidently no society, no social 
group exists there. Now let the lights 
be turned on and observe what happens. 
The more decorous of the men will remove 
their feet from the seats and tops of chairs 
and the ladies will begin patting their 
hair, powdering their noses, and arranging 
their clothes. There is no doubt that 
those discrete and isolated individuals 
have been transformed into a social 
group. The lights were conditions in the 
situation, but awareness and sentiency 
were the active and direct causes of the 
suddenly assumed association. 

We may take it for granted then that 
the boundary lines of social phenomena 
are involved in and established by our 
conception of society or as to what 
society is. The current sociological idea 
as to what society is runs somewhat as 
follows: society is association, i.¢e., a 
relationship between sentient beings. 
These relationships are psychical, being. 
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relations between minds or mental processes, 
Society is made up of such relations, 
physical bodies of people being incon- 
sequential, save as they are accompani- 
ments and determiners of psychical func- 
tioning. Social activities are activities of 
individuals which have an effect on one 
another. Social facts are mass psychical 
facts in that all elements and contents 
are psychic. These mass facts may have 
divergent kinds of causes and determiners, 
physical and social. Social phenomena, 
therefore, in a general way at least may 
be said to consist of mass activities and 
relationships. Mass activities and rela- 
tionships may be thought of as being 
functional, or functioning or as structural, 
that is, as being arranged in a given way, 
as being a regularized, systematized way 
of acting and reacting. 

Man lives in a physical, material uni- 
verse. Society emerges out of the midst of 
geographic conditions. In some scientific 
quarters there is a belief in absolute 
geographic determinism of social activi- 
ties. The influence of culture is over- 
looked. This blurs the image of society 
and pushes its boundary lines back beyond 
their legitimate limits. 

The interactions between foci in phys- 
ical nature are different from those be- 


tween members of society. Likewise 


the reactions of human beings individually 
and collectively to physical nature are 
clearly distinguishable from those occur- 
ring between socii. Physical conditions 
always remain external to the relation- 
ships sustained between personalities or 
sentient beings, never enter into them, 
never become fused with them. This does 
not contradict the fact that geographic 
and other physical conditions determine 
group associations. Nor does it overlook 
the fact that the influence physical factors 
will exert on society is conditioned by the 
stage of culture of the particular society 
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in question. Thus in the age of telegraph, 
telephone, railways, and airships, moun- 
tain chains, rivers, and seas no longer 
constitute the inevitable boundary lines 
of nations or states. 

There is a further aspect of this relation 
of society to the physical world. It 
may be said that because physical con- 
ditions cause or determine what occurs in 
society, therefore human associations must 
be akin to the physical, otherwise they 
could not be affected by them; for we can 
not conceive realities that are utterly 
unlike being able to act and react upon 
one another. We admit that ultimately 
we do not know how things of quite 
different natures influence one another. 
We do not know how mind and body, so 
utterly unlike, get along together or 
whether they are one and the same re- 
ality merely viewed from different angles. 
It is possible that all phenomena ot the 
universe, as noumena, are basically alike. 
But our inability to state the exact method 
by which physical conditions act on and 
influence society does not prevent scien- 
tists whose function it is to deal with the 
phenomenal perceiving the difference be- 
tween mind and body, the organic and the 
inorganic, and so the equally diverse 
phenomena—the physical and the social. 

Within the scope of our knowledge 
about things and phenomena, we have the 
best of scientific grounds for differentiating 
social from all other phenomena. For 
the causal influence of one associate upon 
another is not in terms of physical or 
chemical energy, as in the case of the 
operations of physical nature. In imi- 
tating you or in getting your idea I take 
not an iota of energy from you. There is 
nothing of a material nature which passes 
between two or more persons in a face-to- 
face association. The most important 
truths of all time may be communicated 
without the transfer of anything that can 


be called material or energistic. What 
happens is that I represent to myself what 
you do or say and carry out that repre- 
sentation in my own action or mental 
activity. Unless an individual of any 
sort, human or sub-human, has this power 
of representing an objective situation to 
some significant degree neither imitation 
nor positive refusal to imitate can occur. 

This gives a clue to the interpretation 
of human reactions to external nature. 
Men collectively react to nature, that is, 
act socially, only when they represent to 
themselves the actions or qualities of 
nature. They build a dam, a bridge, a 
sewer, because by knowing qualities of 
materials and the essentials involved in 
the physical situation they are able to 
use nature to accomplish their purposes. 
Their ability to interpret nature rests at 
the basis of the codrdination of their 
individual activities relative to nature in 
accomplishing mass results. Again, be- 
cause of fear and panic at storm or volcano, 
many individuals may flee together in the 
same direction. This is not collective 
action relative to nature unless meanwhile 
they imitate or communicate with one 
another to the end that their movements 
become codrdinated. Otherwise their 
movements are individual and possibly 
may be almost wholly organic also, with- 
out large representative qualities. That 
is, although nature stimulates us to 
action and although we may build rep- 
resentations of nature, we do not asso- 
ciate with nature in any such sense as 
we do with other humans, that is, 
socially. 

To differentiate between social phe- 
nomena and the non-sociai activities of 
physical organisms is not as simple and 
easy as it may seem. Our bodies and 
minds appear to be integral for most pur- 
poses. Incommon practice, we do not dis- 
tinguish the one from the other with ref- 
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erence to ourselves and others. People are 
people and persons are persons in their unity 
ofbody and “‘soul.’’ Society is made up of 
such people and such persons. An asso- 
ciation of bodiless souls may be a con- 
ception fit to be realized in a Kingdom of 
Heaven or a Kingdom of Ends, but we 
admit of no such terrestrial society. 
Why not let good enough alone and be 
content to say that human association is 
made up of relationships between the 
total ensemble of body and minds of 
individuals? Why raise the question as 
to whether or not some activities or 
movements of man are social, since we 
know no living bodies without minds 
and no minds without bodies? Well, 
scientists have already raised the question 
and the discussion has been going on for 
some time. Scientists raised the question 
concerning the veracity of the popular 
opinion and the reports of the senses that 
the sun actually rises and sets. It may 
be that our popular notion that all move- 
ments and activities of persons are social 
is erroneous. It may be found that some 
movements and activities are non-social. 

The common sociological opinion states 
that a social situation exists whenever 
the activities of one individual are deter- 
mined by the influence of another or other 
individuals. This is something of a 
blanket proposition because it involves 
the possibility of a number of attitudes 
of each of the individuals concerned which 
may be favorable or unfavorable to the 
existence of a social relationship. Hence 
Wwe must resort to an examination of a 
number of situations of such individuals 
graduating from the non-social up to the 
fully social such as that represented by 
the following series. 

(2) Persons asleep and near each other. 
Probably no social scientist would regard 
this as an association since there is no 
psychical action and reaction present. 
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Were all the world asleep at one time 
society would not then exist. However 
society would be “‘potentially,"’ or quickly 
possible. 

(2) Two persons contiguous, one asleep 
and the other awake. The sleeper 
breathes, moves, moans or makes other 
demonstrations which attract the atten- 
tion of the person awake. If this is 
society, association, then society can 
exist wherever there is awateness on the 
part of only one individual or individuals 
acted upon by the mere physica! move- 
ments of individual or individuals who 
are unconscious. The only difference 
between this and taking ‘‘suggestions”’ 
from nature is found in the expectancy 
content of the conscious person. The 
waking person knows the sleeping indi- 
vidual is a person and will awake to 
resume conscious activities, while he 
knows nature is non-personal. One might 
think of this case as potential or sub- 
merged association, if it could by any 
possibility be alluded to as association at 
all. Of course, the Great Society or any 
considerable community could not have 
been built up out of such quasi-associa- 
tions. The mother in this case administers 
to the child. Were the case reversed, the 
waking child might imitate some move- 
ment of the sleeping mother. This is 
an example of an unconscious person in- 
fluencing another conscious person. Is 
this any more an association than when 
the mother administers to the child? 
The mother does this because she is in- 
fluenced by the unconscious child. They 
are on a level, seemingly. Both are social 
or near social but neither would realize 
a great society. 

(3) Two contiguous persons, awake, and 
conscious, only one of whom is conscious 
of the other's presence, the first reacting to 
the activities (movements or attitudes) of 
the second. Here number two is con- 
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sciously active but unconscious of number 
one. If this is not association, then we 
must define association as interstimulation 
and response between two or more persons 
who are consciously aware of one another. 
It seems fair to say that much of the imita- 
tion that is called social is of this kind. 
Practically all of what Snedden calls 
“by-education’’ falls under this head. 
It seems pretty certain that what we call 
association often exists without the aware- 
ness of one of the parties, otherwise society 
would be limited to face-to-face as- 
sociations. 

Number (4) presents us a case of aware- 
ness on the part of one who tries to 
influence another who is not aware of the 
first or of his efforts. The intent on the 
part of one to develop a reciprocal social 
situation is present but is defeated—a 
social effect—because the awareness of 
another cannot be aroused. As in some 
other situations we have noticed, associa- 
tion is partial and implicit rather than 
fuli and explicit. We would never get 
society developed out of a world of 
situations of this sort. : 

(5) Two conscious persons, adult and 
child let us say, the former endeavoring 
not to influence the latter in some par- 
ticular, but not successfully. The in- 
fluence gets across to the child in spite of 
the parent's desire that it should not. A 
large class of imitative actions is made up 
of just such instances. The father does 
not want his child to follow his example, 
perhaps of chewing or smoking, swearing 
or drinking. His desire is of little con- 
sequence. Social results go on piling up. 
Whether or not this is bona fide associa- 
tion, our sociologists in general talk of 
exactly this kind of phenomena as social. 
The intent of the father cannot cancel 
an influence. His implied belief that 
examples will not work in view of high 
resolves is powerless. We undoubtedly 


must record this as a full-fledged social 
phenomenon. 

(6) One conscious person consciously 
attempts to influence another who is 
aware of it and resists it. The latter is, 
of course, influenced by the former, 
although in a different direction than 
intended. 

(7) The persons in face-to-face contact 
with each other, conversing, communicat- 
ing, codperating. This, all will agree, 
is association of the most real character. 

Thus it appears that in passing from 
(2) to (7) in this series, we pass from 
certainty that the relationship is not social 
through a twilight zone of uncertainty 
as to the character of the relationship and 
emerge into an area where the relation- 
ships are undoubtedly social. It has 
been demonstrated that there may be 
movements and activities of human beings 
which are not social phenomena, or, if 
they may be called such at all, they are 
so thin and shadowy, so impotent of co- 
operative results that we could not 
imagine a real high social world develop- 
ing out of millions of the same kind. 
The organic movements of unconscious 
persons, the unconscious movements of 
conscious persons, and the movements of 
persons conscious that such movements 
may influence others but intending that 
they shall not do so are all capable of 
stimulating others to action, of being 
imitated, of influencing other conscious 
beings. Formally they all alike comply 
with the statement that social phenomena 
occur wherever one person influences 
another person. The most we can say of 
some of them is that they are partially or 
implicitly associational. 

The above series reminds us of the 
biological series which culminates in man. 
Social phenomena evolve somewhere along 
in the series of animal groups. Probably 
modified activity because of the presence 
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of conscious awareness or because of the 
presence of a culture element is a criterion 
of its appearance. Both are certainly to 
be found among sub-human animals. 
Many of the higher mammals havea 
large cognitive element. Our domesti- 
cated dog, as an illustration, possesses a 
large stock of class concepts. He knows a 
large number of kinds of animals and fowl. 
This is the foundation of our ability to 
train him. One has to tell an intelligent 
dog but once that he is not to run sheep. 
He may have seen and run only one sheep. 
Nevertheless, thereafter he recognizes 
sheep wherever they are and does not run 
them. The same will be true of his 
relationship to hogs, cattle, horses, goats, 
turkeys, chickens, geese, and so on and 
soon. He is also competent to generalize 
situations or remember situations of a 
generally similar type and respond in a 
given way to them. The instilled in- 
hibitions of his instincts are built up on 
the structure of these generalized notions. 
It is absurd to speak of the life of such an 
animal as purely instinctive. Wherever 
experience modifies the outworking of the 
original organic machinery, there is the 
possibility of culture. If this experience 
gets handed down to thesecond generation, 
it is culture. Many of the modes of 
hunting and escaping of wild animals are 
of this sort. 

The following observations of the 
writer of animal behaviour indicate the 
presence of a cultural eciement. A 
hotel at Carrolton, Illinois, (1902) pos- 
sessed several cages of canaries. These 
cages were fitted up with mechanical 
devices by the use of which the birds 
obtained their water and food from 
external sources. Through a hole in the 
floor of the cage a tiny pail of water was 
suspended by a string rope. In order to 
drink, a bird would draw up the pail by 
reaching down with a claw, grasping the 
string, pulling up and thrusting the slack 
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into the holding claws of the other foot. 
Also to the side of a cage an inclined 
railway track was attached on the outer 
end of which stood a car of food. A 
string cable connected the car with the 
cage. When wanting food, a bird would 
draw up the car by the cable as ic drew 
up the water pail. An original pair of 
canaries had been taught the technic of so 
obtaining water and food. Their broods 
and succeeding broods picked up the 
technic by imitation or by education. A 
foreign canary placed in a cage with 
educated canaries would pick up the 
method, providing the change was made 
prior to about three months of age. This 
episode shows a rather remarkable ca- 
pacity for attaining new experiences and 
for modifying the normal organic methods 
of securing food and drink; also for 
handing down experience from generation 
to generation. 

The succeeding observation was made 
in southeastern Kansas somewhat earlier. 
Three doves sat close together, facing in 
one direction, upon the upper bar of a 
gate. The central one was springing up 
and down, nudging first one neighbor then 
the other. Presently this central bird 
fluttered to the earth nearby. It looked 
back at the companions remaining where 
they where, walked about a moment, 
then flew back to its original position. It 
resumed its up and down movement and 
nudging and again in due time fluttered 
to the earth. This time one of the other 
doves fluttered after it. A passing vehicle 
interrupted at this point. Obviously 
this was a pedagogical situation in which 
the mother dove sought to teach her 
young the proper method of getting off 
from a perch. Of course they would have 
learned eventually of themselves but, as is 
the case with many kinds of birds and 
quadrupeds, the parent applied speeding- 
up methods. 

The other instance comes from the same 
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region at about the same time. Southern 
Kansas was overrun by timber wolves 
after Oklahoma was settled. The Kansas 
farmers organized hunting parties with 
guns, horses, and dogs to rid themselves 
of the destructive pests. A pursued wolf 
seemed able to wear out a pack of hounds 


and horses and finally escape. He would’ 


run a circuit of some fifty miles, returning 
to the point of departure and set out upon 
an equally extended circuit, repeating the 
process if necessary. Finally it was dis- 
covered that the wolves were trading off, 
that a wolf finishing a great circuit would 
ran by a certain jungle into which he 
would retire and be replaced in the chase 
by a fresh wolf. This evidently had been 
an ‘‘invention’’ that worked well, had 
radiated out widely throughout wolfdom 
and had become a cultural possession. 

It thus seems that sub-human animals 
may have a considerable store of accu- 
mulated experience which is either 
imitated by or may be directly taught to 
the young. This means that the auto- 
matic organic responses are inhibited and 
modified by means of conscious instru- 
mentalities to a degree; namely, that 
culture takes place. It also means some 
degree of society, at least in its beginnings. 
Add to this the fact that animals group 
on the basis of a consciousness of kind, 
an alignment according to likenesses and 
differences, and that they act as groups 
by reason of suggestion; and it can scarcely 
be doubted that social phenomena rise 
among them. 

We note that time and space relation- 
ships have a bearing on the limits of 
social phenomena. In this connection we 
inquire regarding the difference removal in 
time and space from the point of origin 
makes in social influence. It is conceded 
that phenomena are social in case the 
influence of an individual under certain 
conditions is exerted immediately—in 
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time and space—upon another. The in- 
fluence may be exerted through imitation 
of actions and sounds and by ‘“‘catching”’ 
ideas through visual or auditory signs, 
symbols, and other cultural products. 
Science seems not to have certain and 
irrefragable evidence of any influence of 
mind upon mind or person upon per- 
son except by means of such physical 
intermediaries either in face-to-face or 
more distant situations. 

First, let us notice in what way spatial 
separation of the one influenced and the 
one emitting the influence affects the 
influence. We may conceive the indi- 
viduals separated by just sufficient space 
to cut off communication by voice or 
signal. This does not destroy associa- 
tional influence, providing some means of 
communication exists, such as messengers 
who carry some kind of graphic signs, 
telephone or telegraph. Suppose then 
that the individuals be separated by the 
diameter of a city, a state, a nation, or 
by seas and nations. Still association 
exists, because one person is able to 
influence another person through all such 
spaces, providing communicating agencies 
are present. The chief difference in the 
fact of association in such situations and 
in face-to-face ones is the loss of vividness 
and the greater relative infrequency of 
the former kind. We may telephone our 
friends but we like and maintain personal 
contacts and visits. Wholesalers can 
reach retailers by phone, letter, and 
catalog but it pays them to keep 
traveling men in the field. We conclude, 
then, that distance does not destroy 
the fact of association and that there 
are no spatial limits to it except those 
imposed by the absence of agencies of 
communication. Certain of our opti- 
mistic terrestrial astronomers have, for a 
long time, entertained hopes of getting 
into communication with Martians. 
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Should such contact ever eventuate, an 
interstellar association would have been 
realized. 

Second, the time condition of associa- 
tion likewise requires some examination. 
We may think that face-to-face associa- 
tions are realized instantaneously, that is 
that the occurrence of cause and effect are 
coeval. This, of course, is not true since 
there is an interval of a fraction of a 
second between them. The separation 
of the parties seeking to communicate 
with each other by 100 yards necessitates 
a longer interval of time for the transit of 
influence. We may increase the separa- 
tion until an hour, a day, a week, or a 
month be required, according to the 
condition of the agencies of communica- 
tion employed; still association exists. 
In principle, there is no difference between 
associational influences which require a 
fraction of a second or a century for their 
realization. They are alike in nature and 
one is as much a social phenomenon as the 
other. 

But when we speak of centuries inter- 
vening between the party of origin and 
that receiving the communication, we are 
at first startled because only such asso- 
ciations could exist between those who 
once lived and those now living. Are 
the limits of association as wide as that? 
We may admit our recoil and prejudice 
against accepting the idea of communicat- 
ing with the dead. In principle, how- 
ever, there is little or no difference between 
being influenced by Aristotle and by a con- 
temporaneous Chinese distributor of tea 
or firecrackers living in distant China. 
We admit our economic connections with 
the latter and that they are a part of the 
great mesh of world relationships we call 
international society. There is little or 
no difference in principle between receiv- 
ing communications from Moses and a 
Frenchman or Russian who died after his 
current book was written. All are dead, 


Moses longer than they. There is also 
the fact of the dead selves of living persons 
by whom we are influenced. I may be 
influenced by the Lloyd George who in 
campaigning for re-election after the 
Great War promised to have the Kaiser 
retired to the other world if returned to 


* power rather than by the later Lloyd 


George who forgot his pre-election pledge 
and told a body of ministers that all the 
nations of Europe were about equally 
responsible for the war. You may prefer 
the Dewey or the Ellwood who wrote 
authoritative texts founded upon the 
belief in hard-and-fast instincts or the 
Dewey and Ellwood who later wrote 


equally authoritative works founded upon 


the belief that if there are instincts at all 
they are neither hard nor fast. That is we 
stand a chance of being influenced by the 
Lloyd George, the Dewey, and the EIl- 
wood that was. 

Let us hasten to admit that we get no 
influences from the dead and are not in 
communication with the dead as dead. 
For scientific purposes we may say that the 
personalities of Aristotle and Moses have 
vanished. They long ago ceased to emit 
the vital sparks of personal influence. 
When they died they ceased to produce 
ideas for public consumption. All the 
ideas we get from them are the ones they 
developed when they were living here. 
The only way we get the ideas they 
developed is by way of the culture prod- 
ucts of their ages. If no extant person 
could read their languages and if their 
ideas had not radiated into the culture of 
other languages, they could have no 
influence upon us today. Neither could 
we get the Chinaman’s tea or firecrackers, 
or the ideas of Lloyd George, or the former 
ideas on instincts of Dewey or Ellwood, if 
we did not have in existence a nexus 
with them in the shape of culture systems 
and communicating systems. 

The exact relationship between cultural 
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and social phenomena is undoubtedly 
close but whether their boundary lines are 
identical does not seem to have been 
fully determined. Certainly the terms 
cultural and social are often used inter- 
changeably. One set of conditions in the 
cultural field, the physico-social or tech- 
nic, are the remains of various kinds of 
prehistoric peoples, as an example, such 
as sites of habitations, broken pottery, 
ditches for drainage and canal purposes. 
Another kind, the psycho-social or socio- 
physical, consist of actions individuals 
may carry on even when alone, such as 
washing with soap, parting the hair on the 
left side, using the vanity case, saying grace 
and praying. It is not unusual to hear 
both kinds of phenomena referred to as 
social. Students in sociology classes com- 
monly so respond and it requires con- 
siderable discussion to enable them to 
see that there may be a question about it. 
In the objective sense, it will probably be 
agreed that both sets of phenomena are 
cultural. Are they likewise social? 

The technic conditions alluded to are 
quite as physical and material as is the 
soil, the woods, or the mountains. They 
are inert, never accomplish anything of 
themselves, never initiate anything of 
themselves, are only material tools. On 
the face of it, they do not seem to be 
social, only means to the social. The 
physical actions alluded to however, are 
different. They are activities of human 
beings. Nevertheless they are physical, 
purely objective, do not involve the rela- 
tionship between the individual executing 
them and any particular personalities. 
Were they executed in the presence of other 
human beings, they would be classed as 
socio-physical, at least; possibly as social. 
As they are, they certainly represent the 
cultural state of a people or group. In 
not all human groups are those things 
carried on and so individuals from those 


groups when out alone would not practice 
them. It is only members of cultural 
groups which possess ther as elements of 
their culture that would practice them 
when alone. 

If our statement of what constitutes 
social phenomena is at all correct, the 
isolated individual who worships, fasts, 
plows, or fries bacon is not engaged in a 
social activity in the sense that what he 
does has a direct effect upon another. On 
the other hand, what is done is the result 
of group practices, at least, if it is not the 
result of an invention of specific individ- 
uals. If, for instance, some definite 
historical character, once and for all, 
invented bacon, and another in the same 
outright manner invented fire, and still 
another the art of frying bacon; then the 
camper who when alone fries bacon has 
evidently been influenced to do so by 
specific individuals quite as much as 
idealistic philosophers are influenced by 
Plato or as much as one who does not steal 
because of the ten commandments is 
influenced by the hypothetical Moses. 
We have already decided that those of 
today who are influenced by such ancients 
as Aristotle and Moses are in association 
with them, mediately, in the same way 
that they are in association with the 
Chinese tea seller or the distant author 
whose tea they drink and whose ideas 
they absorb. In other words, whenever 
we do things because a group has done 
them, whenever we carry on group habits 
when alone, we are engaging in associa- 
tion of the mediated sort; otherwise we 
must conclude that the only kind of 
association there is is of the face-to-face 
kind. 

Certain of the agencies of communica- 
tion, as a part of the cultural, occupy a 
unique position relative to social phenom- 
ena; and because of this, it is not always 
easy to differentiate them from the social. 
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I refer to oral language. All language is, 
of course, symbolic. A spoken word is a 
combination of sounds or atmospheric 
vibrations which conveys an idea or 
represents the mental state of another. 
It is a vehicle of communication. In 
terms of physics it is purely physical. In 
terms of physiology, it is a function of 
various lip, mouth, throat, and thoracic 
organs. Psychologically it is a state of 
mind. 

Now because the symbol is so closely 
connected with the state of mind, it is 
somewhat difficult to distinguish between 
them. The process of forming ideas and 
of learning to talk developed together in 
the race and in the individual; and, as a 
matter of fact, we do not know any think- 
ing without symbols. Some writers pos- 
sessed of a strong imagination claim they 
can conceive thought taking place without 
the use of terms. What happens when we 
think is that a train of auditory, visual, 
or other kinds of images founded upon 
neuro-muscular activities pass through 
the mind and ‘‘clothe the ideas in 
thought.’’ Without such images or mem- 
ory types, we do not know what there 
would be. 

Yet, however close this connection, we 
must logically distinguish between the 
material aspects of language and what it 
represents. The word as air vibrations 
or as light reflections is as material and as 
external to the minds related through 
communication as are the mountain and 
the sea observed in a landscape. It is 
neither the mind nor a relationship be- 
tween minds. Only in the sense that 
language is either a technic or a socio- 
physical condition, could we ever think 
of it as possessing associational reality. 
At the other end of language is the in- 
ventor of language and the use of language 
now by anyone places the latter at the 
receptive end of the pole of the inventor's 


influence. Again, let us reflect, this 
appears to be as real an association as is 
the economic relationship between the tea 
drinker in Chicago and the Chinese 
merchant in Peking, between you and the 
distant author you read, or between the 
present student and Plato whose works 
he reads. 

We have yet to examine what are 
known as social institutions, customs, 
organizations to discover whether or not 
they should be classed as social phenom- 
ena. We may, for our purposes, speak 
of all these as institutions. Now there 
is a consensus of opinion among social 
scientists regarding the nature of insti- 
tutions, namely, that they are not physical 
or material. A university, by way of 
illustration, does not consist of the 
campus, buildings, equipment, and en- 
dowment. It is society organized in a 
certain way for the realization of a service 
we call education. In the case of a state 
university, it is the people of the state 
organized to realize education through 
such an institution. The voters must 
believe in it and be willing to support it 
by taxation. The legislature must favor 
it and provide revenue and means of ad- 
ministration. There must be a faculty 
to teach and a student body to learn. 
The grounds, buildings, and equipment 
are only some of the technic conditions 
necessary to realize the function. In 
other words, such a university is the 
citizens permanently related to one 
another in a mediated codperative asso- 
ciation to accomplish an approved func- 
tion. The psychical attitude of the 
members of the state society is the crucial 
factor in the undertaking. Let it become 
adverse, the institution collapses for lack 
of support. Indeed, it will be eliminated 
by referendum to the voters or repeal by 
the legislature. This could only occur 
when agitation or discussion had made 
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the voters critical. Ordinarily, they 
uncritically accept and support their uni- 
versity and other state institutions pas- 
sively, as a matter of course. 

The principle of motivation involved in 
custom, fashion, and organization may be 
somewhat different than that in institu- 
tions, but, as in the case of the latter, 
all of them are constituted of psychical 
attitudes of members of social groups 
which call forth an appropriate type of 
response in each case. In all of these 
forms of association, to a greater or less 
degree, there is a complex of association 
instead of the simple direct give-and-take 
involved in the association of two or a 
few people. An individual is influenced 
by all or many minds of his group or by 
what he thinks the attitude of those minds 
is. So it is a situation in which inter- 
stimulation and response take place on a 
wide scale. As a consequence all such 
associational influences are necessarily of 
the mediated kind and approximate the 
sort of associational influence exerted by 
Plato and Moses, by the inventors of 
language and the frying-bacon complex, 
and by the Chinese tea seller in China 
and the distant author, upon our con- 
tiguous contemporaries. 

As a result of the analysis of the various 
potential or actual associational situa- 
tions undertaken in this paper, we are 
obliged to make a more conditioned 
statement of association and social phe- 
nomena thanordinarily obtains. We shall 
have to assert the occurrence of a social 
phenomenon whenever an individual cap- 
able of awareness and of interpreting the 
activities of similar individuals either 
immediately or mediately, directly or 
indirectly, irrespective of the limitations 
of time or space influences or is influenced 
by another. This excludes from associa- 
tion relationships with inanimate phe- 
nomena of nature and implies the possibility 
of social relationships among sub-human 
animals and between such beings and 


man. It admits the common sense view 
that the relationship between the waking 
mother and her sleeping child may be 
social. It also admits the seemingly 
obvious truth that social phenomena occur 
irrespective of whether both parties in 
relation are aware of each other or only 
the one who receives the influence is 
aware of the other. It debars the neces- 
sity of thinking that association is the 
relationship of two minds engaged in 
trying to communicate with each other 
and recognizes its existence when neither 
mind is intent on communicating and 
when one mind is only potentially present. 

It has become apparent to the writer, 
at least, that there is need of a further 
classification of social phenomena than 
commonly obtains. I believe all social 
scientists are agreed as to the existence 
of the two large classes of association, 
namely, the immediate or direct, and the 
mediate or indirect. But besides these, 
it has become apparent that within each 
of these are also varieties or degrees of 
association. The following scheme seeks 
to express these differentiations. 


Cxasses AND or AssociaTION 


I. Immediate or face-to-face associations, taking place 
when: 

1. One party is conscious and aware of the 
activities of another who is unconscious 
and unaware. Sleeping child and 
mother or sleeping mother and child. 

2. One party is conscious but unaware of 
another who is conscious and aware of his 
activities. Child imitating a parent at 
work or a pet animal. 

3. Both parties conscious and aware and in 
communication with each other. 

Il. Indirect, mediated by either material or immaterial 
cultural products or devices. 

1. Via immaterial products, as in case of one 
who when alone prays, orates, or fries 
bacon. 

2. Via material products, as in the case of 
a. Contemporaries with contemporaries. 
b. Contemporaries with remote dead. 
c. Contemporaries with ‘‘contemporane- 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


N CERTAIN progressive quarters edu- 
es practice has made such 

marked advances in curriculum, in 
methods, in means of testing the results of 
instruction and in plant equipment that we 
frequently forget how much of primary- 
group folkways continue in our school 
procedure over the country as a whole. 
Education, of course, both of the insti- 
tutionalized sort and education of the more 
informal, indirect, but equally significant 
kind, carries the culture of one generation 
over to the next. Much of this culture 
consists, today, in acquiring skill and 
knowledge which will fit persons for our 
commercial-industrial world whether as 
farmers, business men, manufacturing and 
transportation personnel or as members 
of the older professions. 

Along with this transfer of techniques 
and knowledge go a large number of 
valuational judgments which are furnished 
the younger generation as attitudes and 
social concepts or stereotypes.1 The in- 
culcation of these stereotypes and atti- 
tudes make for group stability, make for 
conformity to the group standards of 
welfare. Folkways, including the mores, 
are but sociological terms for these same 


1 The term, stereotype, is used here much in the 
same sense in which it is employed by Lippmann in 
his Public Opinion. It implies the existence in the 
mind of image or idea, often largely verbal, which 
the individual has learned from his group and which 
serves him in making his definitions of the situations 
with which he is confronted. Attitude, on the other 
hand, is basically motor and signifies a bodily and 
emotional-feeling set or tone which accompanies 
this stereotype. Actually, of course, stereotypes 
often fade in time into mere attitudes. 
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psychological facts. In primary groups 
the nature of many of these folkways are 
phrased as taboos. Education consists, 
in part, of giving the person the group 
standpoint on the important situations 
in life. As Sumner puts it: 

Education is transferring to him (the child) the 
mores. He learns what conduct is approved and 
what disapproved; what kind of man is admired 
most; how he ought to behave in all kinds of cases; 
what he ought to believe and reject. 


With the rise of modern industry, 
modern business and modern agricultural 
production the disintegration of the 
primary-group organization has gone on 
rapidly. Applied science and invention 
resulting in specialization and concentra- 
tion of manufacturing in large cities and in 
rapid communication and transportation 
have been important factors in this 
change. With this, too, has gone the 
consequent dislocation of immense num- 
bers of people both from the rural sections 
of America and from all parts of Europe. 
From these changes, also, have come the 
rise of secondary groups.* Lines of con- 
tact and group attachment no longer run 
to geographical boundaries of neigh- 
borhoods, towns and countryside. They 
run, rather, to vocational and _profes- 
sional relationships, to a congeries of 
varied contacts which the modern period 
has produced. 

So far as education is concerned, we are 
confronted, on the one hand, with the 
values and standards which belong to 
the primary-group, pre-industrial period, 

Sumner, W. G.: The Folkways, p. 638. 

*Cf.: Cooley, C. H.: Social Organization, Chs. 
3, 6-11, 18-21. 
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wherein theological formulations weighed 
very heavily. On the other hand, in 
contrast, we have the close connection of 
modern education with industry and busi- 
ness necessitating changes in our school 
curricula. As Thomas has put it:4 


_ Educators unconsciously conform the schools to 
the primary-group ideal . . . . in conformity with 


primary-group ideals of solidarity our curricula 
strive for uniformity instead of diversity . 
(Moreover) there is a consequent disharmony between 
education and life, because the individual no longer 
organizes his life on the basis of primary group rela- 
tions but the educational system prepares him to 
do so. 


It shall be the purpose of this paper to 
show the persistence in education of the 
mores and folkways which date from this 
outworn past. In a subsequent section 
an attempt will be made to indicate 
briefly some aspects of the problem of 
bringing education, as a social institution, 
into line with the present social realities. 


Il. FOUR PHASES OF CULTURAL LAG IN 
EDUCATION 


The folkways we may think of as the 
less standardized habits of a group but 
which have much traditional sanction for 
their persistence. Mores, on the other 
hand, as Sumner uses the term, mean 
folkways which have group-survival value. 
The mores are concerned with group meth- 
ods of meeting life crises. To infringe on 
them brings disaster, large or small, upon 
the group. They are doctrines of group 
welfare. Infraction of them _ brings 
punishment of some sort. The term 
taboo will be used to refer to the negative 
attitudes superimposed upon the person to 
insure conformity to the mores and 
folkways. 

The introduction of the mores and 


‘From Jennings, H. S., Watson, J. B., Meyer, A., 
and Thomas, W. I.: Suggestions of Modern Science 
Concerning Education, p. 191. 
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folkways to the child comes through the 
family. It is not our purpose here to 
describe the mechanism by which the 
definite social attitudes and stereotypes 
are built up in the individual.’ It is 
sufficient to’ point out that the school 
receives the child at six or seven with the 
bulk of his attitudes, stereotypes and 
habit patterns already pretty thoroughly 
grounded in the primary-group norms. 
And the school boards which control our 
institutions of learning insist that the 
educational training shail reflect the 
family attitudes. As Williams puts it:* 


If the child learns ideas in school that contradict 
the cherished beliefs and ways of doing, parents are 
incensed against the school, and there develops a 
feeling in the neighborhood against the teacher. 
Teachers are therefore apt to take the parental attitude 
instead of attempting a thorough training 


Thus, from the outset the teachers are 
compressed into the frames of behavior 
in teaching laid down by the community. 
And as a rule the teachers unconsciously 
follow the negative methods which the 
ordinary child has known at home. This 
means that the school takes over the 
function of the home only in a wider 
sphere and the child is continued in a 
negative, repressive atmosphere where 
he is inducted into the culture of the past, 
especially in those phases which touch on 
social-moral conduct. In the matter of 


5 This is a problem of social psychology of great 
importance. Cf.: Allport, F. H.: Social Psychology, 
esp. Chs. 4, 5, 13; Cooley, C. H.: Human Nature and 
the Social Order, Chs. 5, 6 particularly; Groves, E. R.: 
Personality and Social Adjustment; Thomas, W. L.: 
The Unadjusted Girl, Chs. 1, 2, 3; Baldwin, J. M.: 
Social and Ethical Interpretations. One should also 
consult the writings of G. H. Mead, O. Pfister, W. A. 
White, W. Healy, J. C. Fliigel, and I. S. Wile, to 
name but a few modern writers who have recognized 
the intimate interplay of the family and the per- 
sonality of children. 

® Williams, J. M.: Principles of Social Psychology, 
p. 367. 
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skills and information of a practical 
materia! sort there is much more freedom 
than in those matters touching conduct. 
Yet, in both, the negativist pedagogy 
continues. The usual methods used to 
incite the child to master his materials are 
punishment, ridicule, blame, sarcasm, en- 
couragement, praise from the teacher and 
ridicule, praise and rivalry from the other 
pupils. 

The formalized procedure of the past 
continues because the public consciousness 
is not yet prepared to give up the old 
and to re-organize the school in terms 
of present-day social-economic-political 
reality,—the reality of rapid communi- 
cation, specialized industry, secondary 
groups, a complex economic order. The 
school has thus, in many sections, become 
one of our most conservative institutions. 
In the contest of progressive change versus 
tradition, it is usually onthe side of 
tradition. Williams is of the opinion 
that, on the whole, ‘‘the educational 
system is, in every civilized nation, a 
reactionary influence’’ as a consequence 
“of the repressive influence of the family, 
the church, the influential economic 
classes and the state’’ which pre-determine 
its course. He remarks further:’ 


There is the surviving attitude of autocracy, under 
which the educational system aims to inculcate 
throughout the state an attitude of obedience. As in 
an autocracy, so in the paternalistic family, the 
learning of facts was felt to be incidental to ‘‘dis- 
cipline,"’ that is, the inculcation of a law-abiding, 
custom-observing, submissive attitude to the powers 
that be. This attitude survives in public education 
today. 


The following is an example of this 
standpoint :* 


At E—— three years ago a new superintendent in 
order to make ful! use of a limited playground area 


7 Ibid., p. 368. 
8 The writer is indebted to former students for 
some of the instances cited in this paper. 
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worked out a plan of recesses at different times for 
different grades. Parents living near saw children 
on the school grounds at all hours, and the report 
spread that the school was doing nothing but play, 
The superintendent was obliged to abandon his plan, 


The writer does not mean to imply 
that such movements as the platoon 
system, the Dalton plan, the Winnetka 
scheme and others have made no impres- 
sion on our education. In certain cities 
these social devices have worked out very 
well, but over the whole country these 
modern educational organizations have 
made slight headway. The school con- 
tinues, in the by and large, in the hands of 
our most conservative elements. 

The outstanding phases of education 
which reveal the persistence of the older 
norms are first in the schoolroom prac- 
tice, such as the daily program, arrange- 
ment of work and the like; second, in the 
curriculum; third, in the personnel; fourth, 
in the wider, political organization of the 
school. In the remainder of this section 
we shall discuss these four phases with 
examples in order to give a more detailed 
presentation of the persistence of the older 
folkways and mores. 

i. Daily School Procedure. Some one 
once remarked that there are only two 
places in our educational system where 
learning goes on somewhat naturally and 
untrammeled by too much formality. 
One of these is in the kindergarten where a 
small, congenial group of children move 
about working and playing together, 
face to face. The other is at the research 
and graduate-seminar level where mature 
men and women discuss and work out 
their problems with experimental exact- 
ness and stimulating mutuality. In the 
ordinary schoolroom from first grade to 
the university graduate school, the notion 
of regularity, discipline and formality 
still hold. 

The little child is inducted into the 
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school room with its straight seats fast- 
ened solid to the floor, arranged in rows 
with the teacher’s desk at the front. 
Often even with boasted ‘‘activity’’ teach- 
ing and learning, where the pupils sing, 
work and play according, in theory, to 
their own desires, the whole matter de- 
generates quickly into nothing but ready 
compliance with the energetic suggestions 
of the teacher. 

Throughout the elementary school 
period, the straight rows of seats, the 
formalism of teacher-pupil relationship 
persists. The teacher to this day carries 
with her the mediaeval notion of preacher 
and moral preceptor. The very arrange- 
ment of desks and seats of the pupils is 
borrowed from the church with its rows 
on rows of pews, just as the method of 
teaching continues in the mold of the 
church catechism. 

Docility of attitude, quietness, and the 
like are in the scheme of the classroom. 
Noise is taboo. Silence broken only 
by consent of the teacher is insisted upon. 
The somewhat noisome hum of children 
working at separate projects, as seen in the 
experimental schools, is often misunder- 
stood by parents and traditional teachers. 
Teachers are hard to convert to new points 
of view and new methods. It is so much 
easier and simpler to impose on the docil- 
ity of the pupils and to produce obedience 
and quiet than it is to enlist the active 
interest of the children. The writer 
recently heard a first grade teacher remark: 
“Now, children we'll have a story. But I 
won't read until you are all nice. You 
can’t hear the story if you're not good 
boys and girls.’ The emphasis was 
nowhere upon positive evocation of interest 
but attention was purchased at the price 
of conformity to social standards of ‘‘nice’’ 
and “‘good.”’ 

Insistence on daily attendance is in the 
mores. Attendance officers enforce the 
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legalized mores (the law). Tardiness, 
while not so serious as absences, is still 
frowned upon. It is against the folkways. 
The tardy pupil is made to feel the pres- 
sure of the docile pupils who arrived in 
time. ‘‘Talks’’ are still given by teachers 
and principals on the ‘‘bad habit’’ of 
unpunctuality. Stories are still told of 
how men failed in later life ‘“because they 
did not hurry to school’’ when they were 
children. And curiously associated with 
this is the magic of the written excuse. 
By the use of a few words, the stigma of 
tardiness and absence, too, are wiped out. 
The percentages of excuses which are sheer 
rationalizations must run high indeed. 
But excuses are accepted in the mores. 

In the learning process itself, ignorance 
is taboo. Just as universal education, as a 
method, is part and parcel of our democratic 
mores, so within the educational machine 
proper to show ignorance is severely 
frowned upon. The child reads or is told 
facts and instructed as to conduct and 


belief. Thereafter to profess “‘not to 


know"’ these matters is indeed serious. 
This produces in children, adolescents, and 
in adult college students, alike, certain 
methods of covering up any lack of knowl- 
edge through protective devices of various 
sorts. 

Another common belief of the older 
American tradition is the conviction that 
everyone has equal ability with everyone 
else. This, of course, is rooted in our 
democratic theory of equality and was 
certain, in the course of education, to 
become fundamental to our educational 
practice. The newer contributions of ap- 
plied psychology dealing with individual 
differences in intelligence and other capac- 
ities have, in most localities, come face 
to face with the older stereotypes and 
attitudes about the commonality of intel- 
lectual powers. The theory of individual 
differences,was certain tocome into conflict 
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with these older mores and folkways 
based on the democratic thesis. Our 
schools are, in fact, based on the belief that 
education can wipe out any distinctions as 
to information, skill or talent that may 
exist in the general population. Sumner 
has the following to say on the democratic 
theory of education:® 

Popular education and certain faith about popular 
education are in the mores of our time. We regard 
illiteracy as an abomination. We ascribe to book 
learning power to form character, make good citizens, 
keep family mores pure, elevate morals, establish 
individual character, civilize barbarians, and cure 
social vice and disease. 

Professor W. C. Bagley who has made a 
number of incisive criticisms of the em- 
ployment of intelligence tests in our 
public schools, fearing that it will cir- 
cumvent our democracy, is certainly in 
line with the older democratic theory, 
however incorrect one may imagine him 
to be in fact.1® 

The present conflict over adapting school 
practice to individual differences of the 
pupils reminds one of the older taboo 
which existed concerning physical exam- 
inations of pupils a generation or so ago. 
A writer has recently given us the fol- 
lowing note:" 


*Cf£.: Sumner, op. cit., p. 628. 

*© There is a considerable literature on the whole 
matter of the relationship of application of mental 
measurements to our schools as it touches the problem 
of a democratic society. Cf.: among others: Bagley, 
W. C.: “Educational Determinism or Democracy 
and the I. Q."" School and Society, 1922, XV: 373-384. 
Terman, L. M.: ‘Psychological Determinism or 
Democracy and I. Q."" J. Educ. Research, 1922, VI: 
57-62. Bagley, W. C.: “Professor Terman’s Deter- 
minism."’ Ibid., 1922, VI: 371-385; also by Bagley, 
“Educational Determinism,"’ etc.: School and Society, 
1922, XVI: 141-144. Whipple, G. M.: ‘‘Educa- 
tional Determinism: A discussion of Professor 
Bagley’s address at Chicago."’ School and Society, 
1922, XV: 599-602. And the lately published book, 
by Bagley: Educational Determinism. 

1 Editorial. Amer. Schoolmaster, 1924, XVII: 2-3. 
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The writer, still a young man, can remember when 
parents and even teachers objected to free physical 
examination of school children. One's own physical 
defects and handicaps were considered so sacred that 
we must not let anyone know about them. Similarly, 
it seems that intelligence is so sacred a thing that 
you must never let anyone know you have any. 
Seriously, people do dislike to have themselves and 
their children revealed. 


The imposition of methods of measur- 
ing intelligence in order better to fit the 
pupils for life training will continue to 
meet opposition until the democratic 
theory of equality receives more wide- 
spread qualification. 

In the matter of athletics, especially for 
adolescent girls, there continues much 
hang-over from Mid-Victorian days. I 
recently heard a school superintendent 
from a fair-sized town advocate that all 
high school athletic contests in which 
girls participated should be closed to the 
public. This was because the athletic 
games required, unfortunately, that the 
girls wear bloomers or bathing suits, if it 
was swimming that was involved. At 
best, he thought, only the immediate 
families of the girls should be permitted 
attendance at these games. 

In our high schools the gradual evolu- 
tion of the idea of student self-government 
illustrates the inertia from the past. Few 
high school principals or teachers, few 
boards of education, few groups of parents 
would grant that adolescent boys and girls 
possess sufficient intelligence and moral 
stamina to be able to handle their own 
student body problems.’ The disciplin- 
ary mores control and this discipline 
must be imposed from above—a decided 
tribute to the theological past. 


12 There have been some experiments made in this 
field. Cf.: for bibliography on this: Bur. of Education, 
Leaflet No. 31, March, 1925: “List of References on 
Student Self-Government,” etc.: Dept. of Interior, 
Washington, D. C, The papers by Horst, Sackett, 
Sleezer, Smith and Picke!l are especially in point. 
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There is no better instance of a uaiversal 
folkway which hangs over us than the 
credit system. This is related to the older 
attitude of rewards and punishment. 
It is also, of course, related to our whole 
trend toward quantitative formulations in 
education and in society generally. In 
the grading system which we employ so 
universally in our credit arrangement, 
there goes a kind of ambivalent reaction 
to the theory of democratic equality. By 
the grading system we integrate our own 
secret, partially unconscious, attachment 
to the notions of superiority and in- 
feriority with the opposite notion of 
common education fer everybody. That 
is, all individuals are admitted into the 
scheme of education as equals, but by 
giving them marks for superior, average 
or inferior performance we indicate that 
they are not on an equality. Thus, both 
beliefs,—for and against the equality 
doctrine—are made possible without con- 
flict. We must not admit, of course that 
the class distinctions implied in the grades 
are necessarily correlated with genuine 
innate qualitative differences in mentality. 
We get the sense of both aristocracy and 
dead-level democracy without being con- 
fronted with any conscious contradiction 
in terms. 

This credit scheme ramifies our system 
from the first grade to the graduate school. 
Doting parents are much concerned over 
the whole matter and from them and from 
the older students the novice in the peda- 
gogical system soon adopts the slogans 
that call for grades. A short time ago a 
professor in one of our state universities 
gave very low grades to a certain girl 
student. He had only recently come to 
the institution and did not know that the 
girl’s parents were very prominent socially 
and politically in the community where 
the university was situated. The failing 
gtades of the mid-semester brought a 
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strong protest from the mother to the 
president of the university who, in turn, 
interceded for the girl. She was coached, 
coddled and after a somewhat easy ex- 
amination ‘“‘passed’’ in the course. 

Rivalry comes to be built around the 
grading system and this is used to moti- 
vate work. Worship of grades tends to 
replace real acquirement. The grading 
device has become almost more than a 
nuisance in our institutions especially 
where the effort has been made to super- 
impose the use of the Gaussian curve of 
probability in the distribution of grades. 
The writer once experienced an instance 
where the registrar of a small college 
redistributed the grades of sixteen students 
in a senior course to make them conform 
to the curve. Mention need scarcely be 
made of the palpable statistical fallacy of 
such procedure. 

One of my graduate students who had 
had considerable practical experience and 
had become rather free from the lock-step 
of grades and university procedures once 
wrote me:!% 

For severui years I have tried to forget credits and 
degrees and to enjoy summer school university work 
for itself alone. But at each registration I had to dig 
up again that old credit record and tell what degree I 
was working for. So I have at last fallen into line 
and am after the credits and the degree again and am 
conscious that the difference between an almost 
meaningless III and a IV (grade) may mean saving or 
losing of my year’s work to raise my social standing 
and to bolster up my own self-respect (by securing a 
master’s degree). 


The graduate students in this particular 
case were just as anxious about grades as 
any freshman girl just in from a town high 
school with social ambitions to ‘‘make’’ a 
sorority through a certain grade average. 

The degree-granting scheme is simply a 


13 At the institution in question a graduate student 
must procure grades of III or better (on a scale of 
five) in order to secure credit for any course in which 
he may be registered. 
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phase of the general crediting system. 
Everyone follows after the degrees though 
many persons frankly admit that they are 
only doing so in order to conform to 
custom. Others, who are not so free 
from traditional attitudes clamor after 
degrees with immense fervor. So long as 
the latter are in the majority, and so long 
as they reflect, as they do, the public 
point of view, we shall not arrive at any 
other folkway in the matter of establish- 
ing educational status than by conferring 
a piece of sheepskin engraved with a 
few antiquated Latin phrases. William 
James's cogent ridicule of Ph.D. 
Octopus’’ has as yet made little difference 
to academic practice, 

#i. The Nature and Content of the Curric- 
ulum. In the matter of the curriculum 
the force of primary-group mores and 
folkways is well seen. As Sumner puts it 
there is a tremendous faith in the sig- 
nificance of book learning. The hold- 
over of the belief in the efficacy of the 
classical training is one of the most 
evident illustrations of this. Throughout 
the country one finds Latin still a basic 
high school course, even in rural districts 
where the social-economic, or even aes- 
thetic, need for this subject is nil. Thisis 
because Latin, once a genuine value in 
education has come to be a mark of 
leisure class standing and a key to further 
education. Thorndike writing of the 
“relics of past customs’’ in education 
remarks.'4 


Now we have tended to ape the leisure classes in 
education as in everything else and so to retain under 
the excusing pretense of falsely defined ‘‘culture’’ or 
‘discipline’ or “‘knowledge’’ the aim of sheer use- 
lessness for display's sake. 


One is reminded of the great faith which 
the Negroes of the South showed in 
classical education after the Civil War. 


4 From his Education, p. 51. 


Booker T. Washington relates the sad 
condition of the fellow members of his 
race who took it for granted, from their 
former contacts with their white masters, 
no doubt, that the learning of Latin, 
Greek and French would make them 
gentlemen and ladies. There was a perfect 
craze among the colored folk for this type 
of learning to the detriment of the more 
essential education in agriculture and 
industry."5 And much of the current 
defence of the classics rests upon about as 
much genuine reality as did the defense 
of Latin and Greek for uncultured freed- 
men during the post-bellum days in the 
South. 

In the choice of subject-matter, of 
course, the lower schools are concerned 
in large measure with drill subjects. It is 
not our purpose to make a technical dis- 
cussion of the general ineffectiveness with 
which they aretaught. Thecritical litera- 
ture from educational experimentation will 
reveal this. We are interested, rather, in 
the fact of the survival of ancient materials 
in the curriculum. There is a deal of 
older tradition at hand as to the require- 
ments in handwriting; in teaching arith- 
metic there is measurement of loads of hay 
or of how to figure the cost to paper a 
room, or how to compute other obscure 
and outworn problems. It must, in 
fairness be said, however, that improve- 
ment has come more rapidly in our curric- 
ulum in these subjects than in those that 
touch the social and moral values. The 
technological world outside has enforced 
changes in the curriculum of grammar, 
arithmetic and writing. But the older 
traditions about geography, civics, eco- 
nomics and history remain in control. 

Although formal theological or re- 
ligious instruction is forbidden in our 
public schools, except in a few places 


4 Cf.: Up From Slavery, pp. 80-1. 
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where more or less perfunctory reading 
of the Bible is permitted, there is a distinct 
theological tinge put upon much of our 
history and civics teaching. And in 
dealing with matters of moral conduct the 
theological attitudes persist throughout. 
While the teacher must not teach Meth- 
odism, Catholicism or Christian Science 
in the schoolroom, any agnostic or non- 
theological expression on the part of 
pupils is distinctly taboo. Infractions 
here bring very severe rebuke. Stories 
told children at Christmas or Easter time 
ate distinctly phrased in current theology. 
Primitive ideas of God, prayer and mir- 
acles are given children even though 
they may come from homes which are 
either agnostic or more thoroughly social- 
ized in their Christianity. 

It is in the field of the social sciences, 
particularly, where the elementary and 
secondary schools have felt the most 
severe pressure from the older traditions 
from the outside. Witness the con- 
troversy over Muzzey's and O'Hara's texts 
in history. One of our great American 
daily newspapers not long since carried 
this item:!° 


Up to the present twelve of the largest textbook 
publishing houses have entered into direct co-opera- 
tion with the Patriotic League, a central committee 
composed of executive officials of the various 
American patriotic bodies. Of the twelve publishers 
now co-operating with the Patriotic League seven 
have been issuing Anglicized histories, but they now 
desire that all school histories and texts on Ameri- 
canization issued by them shall be true to American 
annals and spirit, and in accord with the patriotic 
sentiment of the nation... . . The most precious 
asset and staunchest bulwark of our nation is our 
true history. A warned, awakened and aroused 
people will not allow its perversion and destruction 
at the hands of pro-British agencies. 


It need hardly be mentioned that the 
appeal is to some enemy attempting to 


18 Seattle Post Intelligencer, March 9, 1924. 
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propagandize our schools for evil. And 
the additional mention of a ‘‘warned, 
awakened and aroused people’’ sets off 
the pugnacious, protective, patriotic 
attitudes. 

Even in the higher institutions of 
learning there is often pressure exerted 
upon historians and sociologists who put 
any extensive emphasis upon the economic 
or ecclesiastical interpretation of history, 
especially American history.’ History, 
political economy, political science and 
sociology touch so intimately upon our 
socio-economic values that we are likely 
as Sumner says to have ‘‘orthodox”’ 
interpretations in these subjects. 

The traditional function of education is 
to transmit and to inculcate values not to 
lead to criticism of them. In a time of 
crisis, such as the World War, these older 
values come into play. As Keith and 
Bagley put it:!* 


The studies of the schools, open to criticism though 
they doubtless are, have given to the great bulk of 
our population the important elements of common 
knowledge, common standards and common aspirations, 
that enabled them to think together, feel together, 
and act together when the critical test came. 


There is no finer example of this instil- 
lation of the dominant values of the state 
into the citizens than was found in Ger- 
many before the War (1914-1918). Beth- 
mann-Hollweg, in 1914, remarked that 


17 The writer knows of an instance where a well- 
known American historian during a seminar dealing 
with American constitutional history flew into a 
great rage at a favorable report, by a student, of 
Beard’s, An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution 
of the United States. Rushing into a nearby office 
the professor shortly returned with a heap of books 
and spent the balance of a long seminar period in an 
effort to destroy Beard's thesis by a method of citing, 
older, “‘more weighty’ authorities. Students in 
his course soon learned to avoid controversial topics 
which ran counter to the professor's own historical 
prepossessions. 

18 The Nation and the Schools, p. 130. 
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the ‘‘continuation schools’’ had been one 
of the bulwarks of Germany. Keith and 
Bagley make the following comment on 
these schools 


Like all other phases of mass education in 
Germany, it aimed to develop a narrow but efficient 
proletariat,—a body of skilled workers whe would 
be cheerfully subservient to the will of the ruling 
classes. 


In both elementary and secondary 
schools, and even in colleges, there is 
considerable hold-over of older taboos 
on the teaching of the biological sciences. 
We have only too recently witnessed and 
are still witnessing the conflict between 
legislatures and the courts, on the one 
hand, and between bodies of citizens and 
the public schools, on the other, regarding 
the teaching of currently accepted biology 
in tax-supported schools. A prominent 
writer upon science not long since re- 
ported that he knew of certain large 
publishing houses that had voluntarily 
had their high school texts in biology 
revised, cutting out the word “‘evolution’’ 
and all direct reference to the theory of 
evolution. These companies felt that the 
pressure upon the biological science teach- 
ing would become so intense that any 
texts offered in the market which dealt 
with eve ution or mentioned it would not 
sell in many sections. 

In regard to both the social sciences and 
biology, the family, the church and the 
state conspire to keep up the ancient 
taboos. In certain sections of our country 
health regulations in the schools have been 
greatly interfered with through the ac- 
tivities of members of sects which oppose 
health education and health regulation 
for the school population. And in respect 
to sex education the whole trend of 
Christian tradition prevents any adequate 


19 Tbid., p. 132. 
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approach to this fundamental problem, 
Speaking of the need of sex instruction, 
Mangold remarks :?° 


There is something incongruous about an educa- 
tional system that provides a girl with a ready 
knowledge of Latin, geometry, and ancient history, 
and denies her instruction about her own physical 
possibilities that will protect her against dishonor and 
disease. 

The content of the school curriculum, 
in short, is honey-combed with ancient, 
traditional material, especially on the 
side of the valuational subject-matter, 
Our curricula and our pedagogical meth- 
ods in the drill subjects may be somewhat 
inadequate and unscientific, but for the 
most part they keep fairly close to our 
economic needs. In the field of social 
values, however, the primary-group norms 
of another age still confront and control 
us. In fact, we seem to live in a world 
of phantastic stereotypes in this latter 
field, in contrast to the rather objective 
attitudes which we have constructed 
about education in our material culture. 

sii. The Personnel of our Schools. A 
whole host of ancient definitions and 
irrational practices surround the selection 
of educational personnel. Likewise, the 
personnel itself tends to take on certain 
attitudes and valuational interpretations 
which keep up outworn procedures. 

First, as to the selection of personnel, 
the religious factor is highly important. 
Communities controlled by particular 
churches pay much attention to the church 
affiliations of their public school teachers. 
Protestant towns do not employ. Catholic 
teachers if they can avoid it. A case 

recently came to the writer's attention 
of a college graduate in sociology who is 
also a trained nurse who lost the oppor- 
tunity of employment on two occasions 
during the past year when it was 


20 Problems of Child Welfare, p. 257. 
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discovered that the girl belonged to the 
Roman Catholic church. In many com- 
munities Jews are under the ban as teach- 
ers. Some years ago a very able young 
Jew, who had done a good deal of valuable 
research in psychology, failed to secure 
appointment to one of our large state 
universities when it was found that he 
was not a gentile. This man has been 
forced by circumstances to leave college 
and university work, which he is well- 
fitted for, because of the prejudice against 
his religion and culture. Doubtless this 
instance could be duplicated hundreds of 
times in this country. Not only is the 
religious factor important, but certain 
political affiliations are taken into ac- 
count. Socialists are not successful in 
breaking into our educational institutions. 
The taboo against them is universal in 
this country, a fact which cultured 
Europeans are often at a loss to com- 
prehend. 

Secondly, there area mass of superstitions 
about the value of recommendations, of 
photographs of applicants for school 
positions, that can only be noted in 
passing. The scientific uselessness of 
many of these schemes has been sufficiently 
shown, but we can not go into this matter 
in the present paper. 

All school boards and school authorities 
demand that their teachers conform to the 
mores and manners of the community. 
Where dancing is taboo, teachers who are 
known to dance are dismissed or are 
certainly not re-employed. The writer 
recently became thoroughly conscious 
of this rural attitude when in speaking 
before a parent-teacher organization in a 
small town, he incurred the severe criti- 
cism of one of the school-board members 
for defending well-regulated high school 
dances as preferable to the admittedly bad 
| practice of the boys and girls going to a 
nearby larger town to public dances. 
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This man remarked, ‘‘As long as I am a 
member of rhis school board I am against 
dancing in this community.” 

Amusing stories are told the country 
over of the effort of school authorities to 
prevent the employment of girls who bob 
their hair. And such divergent conduct 
as smoking among women teachers is 
almost universally tabooed. In many 
communities the men teachers also are 
forbidden the use of tobacco. Another 
common taboo is the regulation against 
the employment of married women as 
teachers. 

There is throughout a great hang-over 
of the theological tradition that the 
teacher is the repressive moral and 
religious caretaker of the children under 
his or her charge. And these attitudes 
remain decidedly in the stage of pre- 
industrialism, in the stage of the primary, 
rural groups of one hundred years ago. 
Any positive ethical procedure is frowned 
upon. For instance, a college graduate 
who was superintendent of schools in a 
small western town tried to improve the 


‘ morale of a badly disintegrated high 


school student body by the introduction 
of dancing, games and other extra-curric- 
ular activities. This woman while some- 
what successful finally removed from the 
town in question because of the intense 
social prejudice aroused against her by 
the churches which opposed dancing and 
school ‘‘parties’’ of any kind. 

Not only in regard to the standards laid 
down by the community in selecting the 
teachers do we find the old folkways in 
operation. Teachers who succeed natu- 
rally reflect these standards. Teachers are 
universally conservative. They fall into 
line with their employers’ wishes. Evi- 
dence of this was given above in the dis- 
cussion of daily procedure. 

While there has been an effort to pro- 
fessionalize the lower ranges of the teach- 
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ing gild, the movement has not spread 
far as yet. The general American attitude 
toward the common school teacher is 
pitiful. There is no genuine pride in the 
work because of the social attitude of the 
community. The teachers for the lower 
schools are recruited from young women 
who soon marry or from women who wish 
to marry and do not and who become 
intellectually stale and emotionally in- 
flexible. Until the public standards of 
our elementary personnel is improved, the 
changes from primitive practices and 
attitudes will be very slow indeed. 

Space does not permit extended discus- 
sion of the psychological and sociological 
aspects of the personnel problem, but 
there is a genuine field of study here apart 
from the efforts to increase the formal 
training of these persons. We should 
like to know something of the tempera- 
ment, the instinctive-emotional life and 
motivation of teachers as well as the 
nature of their pedagogy and the extent 
of their normal school or college training. 

iv. The Nature of the Political Organiza- 
tion of the School. Not only do primary- 
group methods and attitudes continue to 
function in our American education in the 
daily procedure, in the curriculum and 
in the kind of teachers we employ, but 
also the very nature of the organization 
of our schools shows the same backward 
lag of the older culture norms. This 
again is a topic for special treatment, so 
that only brief mention will be made in 
this paper of the problem. 

It is with reference to rural education 
that we find the greatest backwardness, 
the greatest resistance to change from 
the older to the newer standpoint in 
organization of the school. One of the 
best illustrations of this is found in the 
continuation of antiquated county and 
local school district organization. The 
spread of the union school district has 
been slow, as has the diffusion of the more 
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thoroughly integrated county-unit plan.” 
The County Unit plan as found in Utah 
stands in contrast to common practice 
elsewhere. There one finds a county 
board, or two or more district school 
boards if the county is large, with central. 
ized power. This body elects a super. 
intendent for a relatively long period of 
tenure. The superintendent is directly 
responsible to this board. His executive 
powers are large. We find men in thes 
positions who have both good ability 
and considerable formal training for their 
work. Coupled with the county or 
district plan, of course, go other educa- 
tional features: modern curriculum, more 
adequate personnel and better school 
practice. The Maryland system is even 
superior to the Utah plan in some respects. 
This is all in marked contrast to large 
sections of tlie country where the county 
superintendent has little real power, where 
he continues to be little more than a 


henchman of local politicians who make f 


political use of the office for men whose 
long political service must be rewarded by 
a cheap and easy office. The salary level, 
the preparation and the executive power 
of superintendents under the union district 
or county unit plan are all superior to the 
conditions found in the older or 


ganization.” 
The whole matter of school organiza- 


*1 Cf.: for recent materials on this the following: 
Cubberley, E. P.: State and County Educational Re 
organization; and Cubberley and Elliott: Source Book 
in State and County School Administration, 

County unit organization, cf.: Bachman, 
F, P. and Flexner, A.: Public Education in Marylani, 
esp. Ch. 4. The whole matter of units of administra 
tion is related to taxation. There have been several 
valuable surveys of this problem, but little real 
change. Cf.: Pittenger, B. F.: An Introduction t 
Public School Finance (General account with good 
bibliographies). For detailed studies, cf.: publics 
tions of ‘‘The Educational Finance Inquiry Commis 
sion" in 13 vols. (Macmillan Co.) and Swift, F. 
et al.: Studies in Public School Finance. 4 vols. Re 
search Publication of University of Minnesota. 
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all government regulation is ‘‘bad,”’ 
that taxes are the impress of the rich on 
the poor and that while schooling may 
be of some value, the education afforded 
by the little red schoolhouse of the past 
is ‘good enough’’ for any rural com- 
munity. 

In brief, the entire question of political 
organization of public education in large 
part reflects the current political organiza- 
tion and condition of the larger com- 
munity. In more progressive urban and 
semi-urban sections the schools may take 
up a program and develop an attitude of 
first-rate conception of education in 
modern terms, but the school as a social 
institution can hardly rise higher than its 


NE of the most typical forms of 
collective behavior is the crowd; 
and a type of crowd that offers 
special interest is the public audience. 
The public audience as a phenomenon of 
social interaction is as old as civilization. 
It is part and parcel of many institutions— 
the church, the theatre, the auditorium. 
The public audience has common history 
with these institutions. In the process of 
its development the public audience has 
developed typical physical forms for its 
accommodation, and likewise is char- 
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tion is related, in turn, to public taxation 
The attitudes of the rural 
population toward taxation are frequently 
those of early America with its notions 
of individualism, freedom and escape 
from any interference from the state. To 
put the matter in other words, there is a 
continuance today in many sections of our 
country of the idea of a century ago that 
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source in the general political level of 
the community in which it is found. 

In summary, then, of the present 
section, we may say that, although in 
some isolated instances education has 
kept fair pace with present social realities, 
for the country as a whole, and more 
particularly in rural and semi-urban 
centers, an examination of the realities 
of education reveals a widespread con- 
tinuation of primitive social norms. This 
persistence of old norms we noted in 
some detail in reference to daily school 
practice, to curricular content, to the 
choice and control of personnel and 
finally in regard to the wider matter of 
political organization of our schools. 

While this is not the place to deal 
extensively with the more positive trends 
in education, or with the limitations 
upon a completely rational school schema, 
the forthcoming section will deal with 
certain changes in education which in- 
dicate both the direction of modern 
education and certain limitations upon 
its universal acceptance. 


acterized by typical attitudes and psychic 
tendencies. It offers characteristics com- 
mon to all crowd behavior but likewise 
presents peculiarities that may profitably 
be studied. 

Not all audiences are true crowds in the 
sense in which Martin defines them; some 
audiences are aggregations of individuals 
in a discriminating, objective or delibera- 
tive state of mind. Yet the usual public 
audience easily goes into the crowd state, 
and is usually handled as a crowd. 

The experience upon which this little 
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study is based includes contacts with a 
number of Chautauqua and Lecture Bureau 
circuit audiences, together with the usual 
range of observations in the churches, 
halls, theatres, forums, etc., of several 
cities. 

If people as audiences are to make 
intelligent responses they should under- 
stand some of the principles underlying 
audience behavior. Too many speakers 
or performers who are pleading for 
worthy causes fail because they do not 
understand audiences; and too many 
audiences respond to quacks and dema- 
gogues because the members of the 
audience do not understand some of the 
forces of social interaction that are at work 
and that are being set to work in the 
audience by the skillful demagogue. 

In the study of the behavior of any 
audience, one of the first considerations is 
that of the limiting influences placed 
around the audience by the physical 
environment. Some of the obvious phys- 
ical limitations have noticeable effects 
upon the response of the audience. The 
first consideration is then, ‘‘What effects 
do the physical conditions have?" 

First in line of our attention comes the 
type of place where the audience con- 
venes. Is it a hall, a tent, a theatre, a 
“‘tabernacle,’’ a church, or an audito- 
rium?! 


THE HALL 


The hall as a place for public meetings 
is, throughout the United States, typically 
a place of oblong shape. The stage or 
speaker's platform is at one end. Most 
frequently the floor is a dance floor or 
gymnasium floor and is generally covered 
with movable chairs. The chairs are not 
upholstered, are armless, and are arranged 


1 Open air meetings will not be included in the 
scope of the present discussion. 
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generally at right angles tothe wall. The 
windows are long and narrow and of 
uncolored glass. The ceiling runs paral- 
leled to the flat floor, and the general 
effect, so far as the shape is concerned, is 
like the inside of a box. Generally these 
structures are cheaply built with no special 
provision for ventilation. The lighting 
is sometimes indirect, but frequently is 
direct from low hanging chandeliers, 
The heat comes generally from radiators 
placed around the sides of the room. 
The walls are plain. 

The hall is used for meetings of widely 
different types—basketball tournaments, 
dances, commencement exercises for the 
schools, political meetings, community 


programs, plays, etc. 


Now, these conditions definitely affect 
the audience and almost inevitably give 
rise to conditioning influences. The com- 
bination of wooden floors and movable 
chairs means noise while the audience is 
being assembled, or when assembled. 
The noise of moving feet, scraping chairs, 


and the noise of the late arrivals or of the § 


person who leaves early, are disturbing 
influences whether subliminal or com 
scious. They distract attention. What 
speaker is not acquainted with the craning 
of necks to see some late arrival who 
attracts notice while getting into a back 
seat? Frequently a squeaking door at the 
back of the hall has the same effect. The 
wocd floors sometimes are dusty; dust 
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fogs up to offend the nostrils of the 
spectators. Furthermore, wooden chairs 
are generally of a straight-back, uncom- 
fortable variety. No person can sit for 
any length of time in them without dis- 
comfort and consequent fidgeting’ and 
squirming. This in turn means less ap- 
preciation for what the speaker is saying 
or for the performance. The fidgeting 
also affects the persons sitting in the 
adjoining seats; in other words it has a 
social effect. Armless chairs often mean 
that the occupants disturb each other. 
Chairs arranged at right angles to the 
side walls cause the people at the end of 
the rows to twist about in order to see the 
speaker, make it easier to look at other 
things, and furthermore prevent the oc- 
cupants from seeing the reactions on the 
faces of people sitting on the opposite 
ends of the row. 

Long, narrow, plain glass windows 
during the daytime often admit the sun- 
light glare unless the windows are care- 
ully shaded—which most of them are 


glare are cause of eye strain and consequent 
diminished interest in the speaker. 
Ventilation frequently causes trouble, 
but more frequently the trouble is caused 
by lack of ventilation. An audience 
seated in an improperly ventilated hall 
soon becomes restless as if oppressed. A 
draft from a window causes a disturbance 
among the people around the window. 
Similarly a belligerent radiator with its 
noise, or an over-zealous radiator with its 
heat is a source of trouble to an audience. 
A room that is too hot produces drowsi- 
ness; a room that is too cold causes 
shrugging of the shoulders, frowns on the 
faces and the reaching for coats. This 
iscommon knowledge. Practically every 
adult could tell the significance of such 
action, and yet only the exceptional 
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not. At night the direct lights with their 
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public speaker recognizes these symptoms 
from the platform and takes the proper 
corrective measures and fewer members 
of the audience realize that these condi- 
tions are the cause of their poor estima- 
tion of the speaker or performance. 

The walls and the decoration, or lack 
of it, act upon the audience. Most of 
the time the audience is unaware of this 
influence, but a dirty unkept room with 
harshly decorated walls or whose sole 
decorations are smoke streaks, has a 
depressing or repellent effect upon the 
audience. 

Because of the fact that the hall is used 
for so many different purposes, it auto- 
matically creates a mixed response. No 
one attitude is guaranteed. You can 
expect anything. Each person in the 
audience has a peculiar set of associations 
with the room—the memory of a dance 
in it, of a basketball game in which the 
home team lost, or of the night Mayor 
Brown spoke from the platform. In one 
person one conditioned response may be 
dominant, on the other hand, another 
person may have a completely fixed 
attitude toward any event in that hall. 
In your hall audience you will get mixed 
attitudes with the outcome of the im- 
mediate reaction in doubt. In order to 
bring up the contrast in attitudes invoked 
merely by rooms, ask yourself this 
question:—Do you suppose you would 
find yourself in a prayerful attitude when 
you walk out on an empty dance floor? 
Take a dog, ring a bell, and give him 
some meat, repeat the performance, and 
after a time the ringing of the bell will 

mean meat to the dog and his mouth will 
water. Take a person, take him to church 
to worship, after a time the inside of the 
church will mean worship to him. But 
the attitude that will be aroused by the 
public hall is more of a question. 
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THE TENT 


The tent is generally used for Chautauqua 
audiences, for travelling tent theatres, 
and for religious meetings of the revival 
nature. Two types of tents are most 
commonly used. One of these is the 
circular tent with canvas over all and the 
other is the open sided tent with a canvas 
fence that serves to hold the surplus 
crowd. Sometimes the stage or platform 
has a separate covering that opens into 
the auditorium. The types ate shown in 
figures 2 and 3. 

From the very nature of the material 
used it is self-evident that the greatest 
use of tents comes in the summer time. 


Some of the peculiar features that condi- 
tion audience behavior in tents are as 
follows. The poor insulation which can- 
vas affords frequently makes the high 
temperature within the tent a source of 
annoyance to the audience. Moreover 
outside noises like a passing wagon or 
motor car pervade the tent and distract 
attention. The billowing of the tent 
attracts the eyes of the people and if the 
wind becomes strong produces emotional 
disturbances. The people easily become 
afraid and lose interest in the speaker or 
performance. Rain falling on the tent 


* Carnival tents and circus tents catry us so far 
outside the scope of our interest that they will not be 
included. 


PACVABLE 
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drowns out the sound of the speaker's 
voice. It may leak on the audience and 
cause disturbance. Frequently it stops 
the performance. A strong wind is ca- 
pable of producing a very violent form of 
audience reaction, namely the stampede, 
Common audience action then is super- 
seded by mob action. 

Fear of the physical equipment seems 
to be very prevalent in tent audiences. | 
have seen a slight puff of wind billow up 
the top of a Chautauqua tent with the 
accompanying airy rumble of the canvas, 
and immediately afterward two or three 
people started for the exit. Women 
seem to be more susceptible to these fears 
than men,’ but the entire audience becomes 


STAGE 
SPACE FOR 


Fic. 3 


highly suggestible when a storm is ap 
proaching, or when the sun goes behind a 
heavy cloud. It is needless to say that 
physical conditions such as these afe 
large conditioning factors in the behavior 
of tent audiences. 

Flying dust is another source of af- 
noyance. Chairs that rest unevenly on 
the ground are uncomfortable, or low 
ground that prevents one part of the 
audience from getting a satisfactory view 
of the platform or stage. Water puddles 
in the tent after a rain or even damp 
ground may influence behavior. A factor 
acting in the other direction is the noise 

3 At least, our mores tend to inhibit such expres 
sions of timidity on the part of men. 
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lessness with which people may come into 
the tent. The ground acts as a soft carpet. 
Acoustic properties of tents vary ac- 
cording to the shape and size and some- 
times vary according to the terrain, and 
weather conditions. Frequently tents 
have a place in them where the audience 
hears the performer only with difficulty, 
while around this place and even farther 
back the speaker is easily heard. If the 
canvas is damp, the acoustics are im- 
ved. I remember a singer who in- 
sisted that the top of the tent be sprinkled 
before she appeared each evening to sing. 
In this case the trouble and expense of the 
provision was hardly warranted by the 
caliber of the performance; but that is 
not the point of this article. 
Lights in tents are an important factor 
in audience behavior. They should be 


| noiseless, electric if possible, and not in the 


direct line of vision, in order to be an aid 


| to the performer or audience. Decreasing 


the light is the same as increasing the 


| distance between the speaker and the 


audience. Eye and facial movements and 
subtle changes of postural tensions of the 
body and for that matter the entire visual 
expressive mechanism convey meanings and 
shades of meaning that are entirely lost 
to the person who sits in the rear of the 
tent, unless the light is so good that the 
speaker or performer is plainly visible. 
Have you noticed how a spot light thrown 
upon an actor or speaker, focuses attention 
and, apropos the above discussion, enables 
you to get greater meaning from bodily 
and facial expression, even to the glisten- 
ing of the eyes? 

One more statement regarding seats is 
watranted here. Very frequently the 
seats are part of the travelling equipment 
of the tent. Consequently they are sub- 
ject to a great deal of rough treatment and 
get into a weakened condition. A Mich- 
igan tent audience became hostile because 


several people in the audience tore their 
clothing on projecting splinters and 
screws. On one occasion what other- 
wise would have been considered an 
excellent performance was completely 
disrupted at its climax by the breaking of a 
chair under the weight of a two-hundred- 
pound man in the audience. Here is a 
conditioning influence to audience be- 
havior which is costly even from the 
monetary standpoint. 

That general condition which includes 
the neatness, attractiveness, and clean- 
liness of equipment, grounds, and per- 
sonnel constitutes a conditioning factor 
to tent audience behavior. Just like any 
other institution, the response sought and 
the physical equipment usually tend 
toward the cultivation of some fixed 
attitude. Of course this attitude may 
change, but, to illustrate the point, the 
Chautauqua in each new community 
works for several years before what it 
calls a Chautauqua audience has been 
formed. Frequently people come with a 


-circus or carnival attitude which through 


the process of ‘‘ecucation’’ must be 
changed to a Chautauqua attitude. 


THE CHURCH 


The church as a physical structure is 
designed to meet the needs of the church 
as an idea or institution. Denomina- 
tional differences come into play in the 
construction of the physical edifices, but 
certain general considerations apply to 
nearly all churches. The platform is 
sometimes at one end and across the width 
of the church as in the Episcopal or 
Catholic churches. Some churches adopt 
a semi-circular arrangement of rostrum 
and seats. The elevation of the pulpit 
and the conspicuous choir are devices to 
focus attention. The sloping floor is 
another thing which enables people in 
the rear of the auditorium to see the 
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pulpit, and thus affects audience behavior. 
Some few churches are breaking away 
from ancient tradition but the vast 
majority of American churches cleave to 
the past in their manner of construction. 

In some of the rural communities many 
of the same limiting conditions that were 
described for the hall apply to the churches 
as well, e.g., lighting, heating, etc. 

Some of the special physical characteris- 
tics that condition audience behavior in 
churches are mentioned herewith: the 
surroundings are positive to the attitude 
desired and the associations have been 
so long continued in the social tradition 
as well as in the life of the specific indi- 
vidual that the audience response is well 
conditioned. Tinted glass windows, the 
mellow light within, the characteristic 
construction of windows, interior decora- 
tion, style of seats—all tend to evoke an 
attitude of receptiveness and worship. 
Exceptions will be found among those 
whose experience has estranged them from 
religion and who are thus negatively con- 
ditioned by the surroundings. 

An interesting feature to note here is the 
length of time that the wooden bench has 
endured, in spite of its discomfort. No 
provision is made for hats or overcoats. 
Sliding along the seat to accommodate 
the late arrival, or packing together like 
sardines in a can is a typical condition 
that is evoked by maintaining the wooden 
bench or pew. Note what a feeling of 
strangeness you have in entering a church 
with individual upholstered modern seats, 
and you will see the manner in which 
your church response has been conditioned 
by physical environment. 


THE THEATRE 


The physical equipment of the modern 
theatre is a very strong influence in au- 
dience behavior. Both moving picture 
theatres and the spoken drama theatres 
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reach high levels in the skill with which 
they are constructed so as to get a posi- 
tive response toward the performance. 
Among the principal special features are 
the use of colored lights to induce special 
emotional responses; as for example red 
for passion, green for tragedy, golden § 
yellow for good cheer and comfort. The 
darkening of the auditorium while the 
picture or play is in progress, tends to 
focus attention upon the screen or stage 
and furthermore places the audience in a 
darkness that enables the individual to 
relax and respond to his feelings without 
the inhibitory influences that would be 
present were the room strongly illuv- 
minated. The seats are comfortable, with 
the hat racks underneath, and with the 
coat rooms at the entrance one is relieved 
of an irritative burden. The floors are 
thickly padded, the ventilation is care- 
fully planned for. The beautiful, luxuri- 
ous, skillful interior decoration of some 
of the best theatres stimulates a feeling 
of pleasantness and brings up associations 
that are very influential toward a positive 
response. The floors are slanting to 
provide a good view for everyone. The 
acoustic properties of the room afe 
skillfully handled. 

The ancient custom of the emblazoned 
proscenium arch—decorated with dozens 
of lights with their direct glare that 
resulted in eye fatigue—is gradvally 
dying out. 

Because of the usages surrounding the 
theatre, most people come dressed if 
more than their customary costumes— 
in their ‘Sunday best’’ and ‘‘then some” 
as the saying goes. This custom in itself 
conditions audience behavior in that it 
produces a ‘‘dressed up’’ feeling, to use 4 
term from common American parlance, 
and is accompanied by certain specific 
attitudes. Other usages call for specific 
behavior patterns—e.g. it is not good form 
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to stare at the ceiling, to talk aloud while 
the performance is going on, etc. 


THE AUDITORIUM 


Modern auditoriums carefully include a 
great many features of the theatre, for 
example sloping floors, padded floors, 
individual seats, beautiful interior decora- 
tions, improved heating, lighting and 
ventilating devices. The acoustic prop- 
erties are carefully arranged so that sound 
carries to all parts of the room. 

If you stand in the center of the platform 
of the Hill Auditorium at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan and speak directly out in front 
of you, your conversational voice will 
carry to the rear of the hall and to the top 
gallery, but if you move four feet to one 
side a large portion of the audience will 
be unable to hear you. The purpose back 
of the design of these auditoriums is of 
course that of providing physical equip- 
ment that will produce the most positive 
response for the occasion. 

The size of the auditorium affects the 
behavior of the audience and speaker. 


One frequently speaks of being awed by - 


the size of a place. The very fact that a 
meeting is to be held in ‘‘the auditorium”’ 
adds importance to the occasion. The 
people “‘take it that it is to be a big 
affair’’ and arrive at the auditorium with 
that expectancy. 

The size of a big auditorium weighs 
heavily on a small audience. The vast 
unfilled spaces round about seem to close 
over the individual and diminish his 
enthusiasm for the occasion. If an indi- 
vidual arrives at an auditorium and finds 
only a small crowd he tends to become 
discouraged that more people didn’t 
“turn out,’’ or on the other hand may take 
the small crowd as an indication that the 
performance is not to be of great merit.‘ 


‘Theatres frequer* stuff their audience by send- 
ing out complimentary tickets, or by selling a large 
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On the other hand if the small crowd is 
taken to a small auditorium so that the 
effect is a full house a better response is 
secured from the audience. 

By providing room for a large crowd the 
large auditorium provides the mechanism 
for high stimulation of the individual. 
The applause of a great audience thunders 
back to magnify the individual's reaction. 
The din is stimulating to him. The din 
is exciting. It is moreover a multitudi- 
nous confirmation of his own opinion and 
takes him higher in his reaction. The 
size of the auditorium provides the 
physical setting for these conditions. 

Frequently the appearance of the plat- 
form evokes a behavior pattern. The 
formal speaker's stand which resembles 
the pulpit, the high, ‘‘stiff-backed’’ chairs 
and the great draperies have long-standing 
associations that condition the response 
of the audience. The platform evokes a 
formal response. 


ATMOSPHERE 


This study of the external conditioning 
factors in public behavior leads readily to a 
concluding discussion on ‘‘atmosphere."’ 

We often hear the word ‘‘atmosphere”’ 
used in a somewhat vague and mystic 
way to describe an occasion, a place of 
assembly, or an institution. The word 
calls for analysis in terms of stimulus 
and response, especially the conditioned 
response. 

There is good reason for selection of 
such phrases as ‘There was an air of 
mystery,’’ or, ““The place breathed effi- 
ciency,"’ or, “He hurled a question 
through the stiff air of Parliament.”’ 
*‘Atmosphere”’ describes something which 


number of tickets at reduced rates. The full house 
secures the response of a “‘successful show."’ The 
presence of one or many distinguished personages 
has a similar effect and is often therefore deliberately 
sought for. 
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is recognized as neither wholly objective, 
in a material sense, nor wholly subjective: 
though, until its basis is carefully 
analysed, it arises in consciousness from 
within, as a feeling tone, but is “‘projected’”’ 
upon the environment. 

The feeling response is, however, con- 
ditioned presumably by previous experi- 
ences. In these previous experiences, the 
focus of attention was, perhaps, not 
specifically concerned with details of sur- 
roundings, either because of stronger 
stimulus in other directions or because, 
being used to the surroundings, the or- 
ganism failed to respond so acutely to 
them. These subliminal stimuli, how- 
ever, being associated with the emotional 
tone of the previous conscious experience, 
do, when repeated or whea again present, 
tend to re-arouse the same emotional 
response, in the same subliminal, i.c., 
subconscious fashion. Especially if the 
circumstances be in other respects different 
or the original experience irrelevant or 
forgotten, it may be hard for the person 
to explain rationally his own feeling- 
response under the new circumstances if, 
indeed, he be sufficiently surprised to 
question it. 

Most persons are easily so influenced 
without resistance or attempt at intro- 
spection on their part. A more self- 
conscious type will refer to the ‘‘funereal 
atmosphere”’ or the ‘homey atmosphere,”’ 
and will pick out certain elements in the 
architecture or decorations which serve 
as symbols (i.e., conditioning stimuli) 
of such situations. 

Not only are these behavior patterns 
found in the effects of halls, churches, and 
theatres upon audiences, but they are to 
be noted in homes, stores, clubs, recreation 
centers, social agencies, institutions for 
defectives, dependents and delinquents. 
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In some ‘‘Homes’’ we do not feel “‘at 
home."’ In some stores we feel confident, 
or luxurious, or cheap. Recently a drug. 
store of long reputation moved every 
detail of its somewhat old fashioned 
furnishings with meticulous care to its 
new location, as a symbol of and stimulus 
to the continuity of conditioned responses 
which are its “‘good will.” In some 
clubs, as in some co: tumes, we feel op- 
pressed; in others, irresponsible. It is 
almost impossible to ‘‘mix’’ a social center 
crowd at a school which affords only 
rooms afflicted with rows of desks or 
chairs. It is hard to be deliberative in an 
armory, or confidential in a loft-building. 
A recent prominent visitor from Germany 
commented upon the “‘palatial hall’’ in 
which well-dressed clothing workers 
mildly celebrated international May Day. 
It is easy to be radical in a dingy, crowded, 
locked room, in a depressed neighborhood. 

A juvenile court held, like the old 
Philadelphia one, in a great room noto- 
rious for some of the most sensational 
criminal trials, where several tiers of bars, 
platforms, daises and benches loomed 
up above the child, not only set the stage 
for the public and the officials but for the 
child’s own attitudes. Inevitably he be- 
came either cowed victim or bravado 
hero; in either case not his usual self, 
not apt to be truthful, not receptive to 
help. Regardless of the letter and intent 
of the law, the trial tended to become a 
criminal trial because the attitudes called 
for by the mild words ‘“‘hearing,”’ ‘‘peti- 
tion,’’ ‘summons,’ “‘disposition of te 
case,"’ etc., are inhibited by the inevitable 
effect of the surroundings, and the recip- 
rocal responses of the actors subcon- 
sciously rouse appropriate “‘criminal” 
attitudes and expressions. ‘What you are 
speaks so loud, Icannot hear whatyousay.” 
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TEACHING AND RESEARCH IN THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 
a4) of the field; (3) special results of seudy and 
sponses 
feel op- 
It is A problem in research which illustrates the needs of the combined efforts of specialists in ; 
il center the several fields of social science and social work is that of the whole field of public welfare 2 
ds only as a technical part of democracy’s efforts towards social guidance. Involved in this field : 
esks or especially are the efforts of the professors of political science, of the practical students of i 
‘ government, of the specialist in governmental research, of the sociologist, of the social psy- ; 
= - er chologist, and of the social worker. Here is a task of integrating political and social theory % 
uilding. with practical government and social work. This problem is discussed briefly in the search a 
ermany after values in this issue of Soctan Forcss, and it might well be considered also as a field to ‘ 
all’’ in which well prepared dissertations for graduate degrees in the universities might contribute. 
workers A similar field for research which offers a more or less new approach is that of adult edu- : 
cation and community organization correlated in some such way as the American Associstion 7 
ry Day. for Adult Education is planning to consider at its first annual meeting from May 15-19 at - 
owded, Cleveland. Such problems, of course, include primarily the whole field of adult population 
orhood. from the university alumnus to the foreign born and illiterates. Soctat Forcas has studied 
he old this problem in previous issues from the viewpoint of attempting to bridge the distance be- e 
2 note tween scholar and technician on the one hand and the lay population on the other.—Eprrors. % 
ational 
of bats, TYPES OF FARMERS’ ATTITUDES cs 
loomed CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 3 
stage 
for the N A previous paper some conclusions state. Samples were taken from the Red . 
he be- | regarding rural social psychology as_ River Valley small-grain area, the cut- _ 
ravado developed from a Minnesota study over area, the potato area, the corn belt, . 
al self, of farmers’ attitudes were given.! Since the dairy belt, and the truck and milk- g 
tive to § the publication of those results the mate- producing areas near the large cities. B 
| intent tial has been carried through a further The farmers were of all kinds and types a 
come a statistical analysis and some additional and represented all nationalities. An ie 
called ff principles have been found. This paper analysis of the sample proves that it is . 
““peti- is a statement of some of these conclusions representative of the agriculture and the 
of tie and a partial summary of the data.? farming population of the state if allow- 
vitable This study included 345 Minnesota ance be made for a bias of 10 per cent 
> recip- farmers picked at random in groups of toward the better producers. 
ubcon- about ferty from nine separate areasof the § Each farmer was asked to give his ‘ 
minal” attitudes about codperative buying and 
you are of the American Sociological Society, selling; about the principles which should 
usay.” govern the conduct of marketing organiza- 


* These conclusions are based on a bulletin by the 
writer and J. D. Black, to be published by the Min- 
nesota Agricultural Experiment Station. 


tions; and about the determination of 
market prices. He also gave his attitudes 
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regarding certain private marketing in- 
stitutions such as the flour mills, meat 
packing plants, and the South St. Paul 
livestock market. In addition to this 
he was asked how many years he had 
belonged to various farm associations; 
and also what he thought about a number 
of significant economic problems. The 
purposes of the study were to find what 
farmers thought about these problems 
and why they thought as they did. It 
was also hoped to determine some under- 
lying principles of rural social psychology. 

One of the most important conclusions 
is that there are different types of rural 
attitudes. The discussion of these is 
important because the conditioning cir- 
cumstances which build each type are dis- 
similar. Agencies interested in rural 
social control should be aware of the 
differences. Much of the confusion in 
rural social movements arises from this 
Jack of knowledge of the psychological 
controls of farm life. An understanding 
of farmers’ movements, which rise in the 
night and decline as rapidly, depends 
upon this knowledge. Much grief which 
arises when farmers’ organizations fail to 
achieve their purposes may be prevented. 
How much of rural social control is 
ideational and how much is experience? 
What are the conditioning circumstances 
of ideational controls in agriculture? 

If rural attitudes be approached from 
this standpoint two general types are 
observed. These two types are: first, 
attitudes regarding subjects with which 
farmers may have actual experience; and 
second, those with respect to subjects 
which have not been or may never be 
objects of actual experience by the farmers 
themselves. Illustrations of these are 
those in regard to coéperative marketing 
and tariff legislation. Farmers, especially 
Minnesota farmers, have tried codperative 
marketing, and their attitudes are mainly 


determined by this overt experience. Ide. 
ational controls are minor factors in this 
type of behavior. Such controls as do 
exist are the maxims resulting from the 
actual experience of members of ‘the com- 
munity. On the other hand, tariffs are 
far removed from farm life. Experience 
with them requires the ability to make a 
very complex economic analysis. After 
75 years of tariff history farmers have 
developed no sound tariff philosophy. 
In this field of attitudes, ideational con- 
trols are of the most value. Those 
ideational controls are, as will later be 


TABLE I 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN Experience 
anp Attirupzs Favorasie To 


AMOUNT OF EXPERI- | NUMBER INTHE | PER CENT FAVOR 
ENCE IN YEARS GROUP amy 

None 32 16 

5 96 73 
6-10 67 82 
54 gt 
16-20 19 95 
21-25 19 95 
26-30 18 100 
32-35 13 100 
More than 35 27 100 
345 79 


shown, conditioned by the psychological 
background resulting from the occupation 
of farming, forms of reasoning or logic 
most prevalent among farmers and the oc 
cupational level or intelligence of farmers 
as a biological and social group. 
Codperative attitudes furnish the 
material for an analysis of this first class 
which may be called overt attitudes. 
The farmers included in this study varied 
in their experience with codéperative 
marketing and attitudes favorable to it 
according to Table I. A first glance at 
this table shows a decided relationship 
between experience and attitudes. The 
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Pearsonian coefficient of gross correlation 
between the two variables is +0.66 + 
3 0.09. However, this mathematical 
expression provides for a linear relation- 
ship, whereas the actual correlation ap- 
pears to be curvilinear. Figure I is a 
smoothed curve expressing the actual 


‘relationship. The correlation between 


the readings from the smoothed curve 
and the actual readings is ++-o.99 + 
3$.E. 0.0016 or almost perfect. The con- 
clusion is that, in the long run, objects of 
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forecasted, attitudes, which are the re- 
sults of experience, may also be predicted. 
It was decided to find out the effects of 
age, education and income producing 
ability upon codperative experience. Age 
represents the number of years the farmer 
has had contact with the general environ- 
ment of farm life. To some extent educa- 
tion is a measure of the school environ- 
ment, although it also is a measure of 
native ability. Variations in income pro- 
ducing ability represent fairly well vari- 


10 
YEARS OF COOPERATIVE EXPERIENCE 


Fic. 1. A Smoornsp Curve Ssowme tas Cuaviniear Revationsar Codrarative 


Experience aNp ATTITUDES 


overt experience determine their own atti- 
tudes, and for practical purposes of statis- 
tical analysis, such experience may be used 
in lieu of attitudes. 

If this principle be accepted as a starting 
point, measures may be taken to find the 
relationships existing between various 
phases of farm life and the conditioning 
experience. If the experience may be 

These are correlations of group percentages and 
are considerably higher than correlations of indi- 
viduals. Hence, they must be taken tentatively. 


The dots are the actual percentages for the groups studied 


ations in native ability. These three 
factors together are measures of some of 
the most important phases of farm life. 
For purposes of analysis, a group of 157 
farmers was taken from a later study 
because the 345 in the original study of 
attitudes did not give full income data.‘ 
The same relationships between experience 
and the variables, age and education, 
‘ This latter group is from a study of rural living 


by the divisions of Sociology and Economics of the 
University and the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
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prevailed for both groups. This indicates 
that if income data were available for the 
original 345, the same results would be 
obtained. The coefficient of correlation 
was so low that it was almost worthless. 
By eliminating all farmers of more than 
sixty years of age and those with incomes 
about $5000 per year, since in this and 
other studies they have been found op- 
posed to coéperative marketing, the 
multiple correlation among the four 


TABLE II 
Cornretations oF Coépsrative ExperigNck WITH 
Arttirrupes Favorinc Certain OrGaANIzaTION 
Business Practices 


G45 cases) 
gh 
TYPE OF COOPERATIVE BUSINESS <8 
Use of membership contracts..... +0. 466 | 0.126 
Use of capital stock in organi- 

Dealing with non-members....... +0.587 | 0.106 
Pooling of sales-product.......... +0.907 | 0.028 
Use of federated type of organ- 

Use of supply and demand price. .} +0.452 | 0.128 
Central control of quantity of 

+0.701 | 0.082 
Central control of quality of 

+0.581 | 0.107 


factors—age, education, income and co- 
operative experience—was raised to +0.36. 
The most important gross correlation is 
between income and experience of +-0.31. 
Two importaat conclusions may be drawn 
from these relationships: First, codpera- 
tion appears to be a semi-independent 
variable, and to take a part of its sus- 
tenance from its own growth and ex- 
perience. Second, individual ability is 
the most important conditioning factor 
in codperative experience that we were 
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able to measure. By these is meant that 
if the aged and exceptionally high income 
producing farmers be omitted from the 
calculation, and additional allowance 
be made for the biological variations in 
native ability, there still remains unex- 
plained the largest part of codperative 
experience and attitudes. This additional 
amount is probably due to the economies 
in marketing which coéperation generally 
achieves and to the psychological transi- 
tion which farmers make when they 
experience codperation. 

Numerous correlations of the relation- 
ship between experience and attitudes in 
favor of certain practices were established. 
Some of these are given in Table II. All 
of those practices of codperative market- 


TABLE III 
Arrrropes or Farmers wits Respecr To Tarirr 
(345 cases) 
For manufacturers. ..... 53-8 | 28.6 | 17.6 
70.4 17.6 | 12.0 


ing associations had definite relationships 
with experience except the second; 
namely, the use of capital stock in or- 
ganization. The lack of relationship 
in this instance may be attributed to 
recent propaganda for the non-stock types 
of organization, which had not been 
tested in Minnesota at the time of the 
study, and to the sad experience the 
farmers had had with the capital stock 
organizations fostered by the Non-Partisan 
League. The important conclusion to be 
drawn from this table is that the so-called 
psychosocial controls which regulate the 
codperative experience of each new genera- 
tion of farmers are mainly the offspring 
of the experience of farmers of the past. 

Attitudes with respect to tariffs may be 
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used as an illustration of the other class 
of behavior sets which may be called 
jdeational controls. Table III summarizes 
these attitudes. A number of conclusions 
may be drawn with respect to thinking 
about tariffs. The majority of Min- 
nesota farmers are protectionists in spite 
of the fact that most economists are 
emphatic in saying that this attitude is 
distinctly opposed to their welfare. Most 
farmers believe that a tariff automatically 
secures a higher price for a product. 
No difference in thinking exists with 
regard to products produced for export and 
those produced for domestic markets only. 
When farmers become dissatisfied with the 
relative price level of agricultural prod- 
ucts they turn to protection for agricul- 
ture rather than to free-trade for manu- 
facturing. Farmers have practically no 
information regarding existing tariffs and 
their effect upon the country as a whole. 

The largest sphere of physical experi- 
ence of the majority of farmers is the 
retail trade area. There are some varia- 
tions in this. A few of the more intel- 
ligent have a larger geographic environ- 
ment and a number of the less intelligent 
derive their experience mainly on the 
home farm. Since tariffs exist in world 
economy only, it is impossible for people 
with a limited psychosocial environment 
to have physical experience with them. 
That is one reason why attitudes regarding 
this class of phenomena are conditioned 
by ideational controls. The first con- 
ditioning factor then, is the psychological 
background resulting from the physical 
limitations of the occupation of farming. 
The second factor is that of the intelligence 
of farmers as an occupational group. 
Numerous studies have been made both 
in this country and abroad of the com- 
parative intelligence of farmers as a class 
and of the requirements of farming as an 
Occupation. These studies involve all 


classes of farmers from five years of age 


' to adults. Thousands of cases have been 


studied. Some psychologists, such as 
Pyle of Missouri, ave been at it for as 
long as twenty years. The general con- 
clusion is that farming is about on a par 
with semi-skilled labor and as such its 
occupational intelligence is not equivalent 
to that of the city entrepreneurial classes. 
Of course there is a wide range of intel- 
ligence in agriculture as in other lines of 
work, but the general trend is for the more 
intelligent to drift to the higher occupa- 
tions. This selection is more noticeable 
among those people residing close to the 
large cities.6 The types of intellectual 
analysis to be expected of farmers concern- 
ing such an economic problem as this 
must of course be limited by their native 
ability. The third factor conditioning 
the type of ideational controls to which 
farmers will respond is the type of logic 
or thinking most prevalent among them. 
Of course a part of this logic and method 
of analysis is to be attributed to native 
abilty. But, on the other hand, a large 
part is environmentally conditioned. The 
five important types of rural logic or 
thinking are as follows: 

1. The majority reason from particular 
phenomena to general principles. They 
favor high tariffs because they say that 
during Grover Cleveland's term in office 
both tariffs and prices were low. 

2. The majority reason from simple 
analogy. They say farmers should or- 
ganize because urban laboring men have 
organized and as a result secure good 
wages. 

5 See the study by James F. Duff ard Godfrey H. 
Thompson, The Social and Geographi:: Distribution 
of Intelligence in Northumberland, British Journal 
of Psychology, 1923-24, Vol. 14, pages 192-198, as an 
illustration. Further study leads me to question 
this conclusion regarding the drift to the cities. 
See The Migration to Cities, No. II, by Zimmerman, in 
the American Journal of Sociology, May, 1927. 
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3. The greater number think that cor- 
relation means causation. The potato 
marketing organization existed during 
declining prices. Therefore, the organi- 
zation was to blame. 

4. They reason from universals which 
are generally accepted but not proved. 
An illustration is the maxim that farmers 
are the only producers. 

5. They use vitalistic interpretations 
of economic and social forces. Farmers 
live personal lives. Their families and 
community organizations are essentialiy 
personal. As a result their customary 
method of interpreting economic and 
social forces is essentially vitalistic and 
personal. They often blame dealers for 
low prices. If the cream test is low, 
numerous farmers blame the buttermaker 
rather than themselves or their cows. 
The ruling political party is held re- 
sponsible for the weather and the price 
level. A part of this is accounted for 
by the social as well as the geographic 
distances separating farmers from other 
classes. These customary forms of reason- 
ing among farmers condition the types of 
ideational controls to which they will 
most readily respond. Simple and fal- 
lacious arguments for protection are more 
likely to find a following among Min- 
nesota farmers than the involved economic 
arguments for free trade. Political can- 
didates, who have their pictures taken 
while wearing overalls and working in the 
hayfields, need no policy of statesman- 


ship to win many votes. When this 
type of a candidate chooses a logic which 
fits the rural type of reasoning, his chances 
for election are enhanced. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


For purposes of analysis attitudes may 
be classified as overt and ideational. Overt 
attitudes are developed about factors 


which come within the range of practical J 


experience. The experience eventually 
becomes the determining factor. Such 
attitudes may be hanuled statistically by 
substituting experience for the dependent 
variable. A prediction of experience be- 


comes a prediction of the attitude. The F 


psychosocial environment of this be 
havior is merely a fund of rules of previous 
experience. Ideational attitudes are with 
regard to factors outside of overt ex- 
perience, in the sense of direct physical 
contacts. In this field of behavior the 
responses are conditioned by the psycho 
logical background of the subject, by the 
customary forms of thinking and by the 
general level of native ability. False 
attitudes are most often of this type. 
Farmers’ movements of the revolutionary 
type are examples of social movements 
which are founded upon ideational atti- 
tudes. Rural organizations of a per 
manent nature must be founded upon overt 
attitudes. Many farm organizations have 
failed because they have neglected this 


principle. 
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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGISTS AND THE METHOD OF THE 
INSTINCTIVISTS 


RUTH SHONLE 


instincts as the basis of human 
behavior was that lists of instincts 


Or: criticism of the theory of 


were based almost entirely upon the 


opinions and chance observations of 
psychologists rather than upon objective 
investigation. While the discarding of 
lists of instincts undoubtedly has marked a 
step in advance in the theory of social 
psychology, another and similar laxity 
remains—the tendency of social psychol- 
ogists to create in lieu of instincts lists 
of ‘‘wishes,’’ “‘dispositions,’’ ‘‘desires,’’ 
“‘prepotent reflexes’’ and the like. 

In character these desires—to use one 
term for all—are conceived of as different 
from instincts. There is fairly general 
agreement that they are general impulses 


_to action, modifiable by social pressure, 


but that they cause a craving for satis- 
faction. Thus Thomas states that while 


‘he has assumed that it is possible to 
produce any desirable attitudes and values, 


this assumption is justified only if the 
individual has attitudes which cannot 
avoid response to a class of stimulations 
which society is able to apply to him, 
and he proceeds to list his four desires.* 
Bogardus, in adopting Thomas’ classifica- 
tion as one portion of his own classifica- 
tion, states, ‘‘All the natural impulses, 
the feelings, emotions, sentiments may 
become organized into what W. I. Thomas 
calls ‘wishes.’’’? And again, ‘“These 
four basic urges constitute the indi- 
vidual’s chief equipment at birth.’"* Of 


Thomas, W. and Znaniecki, Florian, The 
Polish Peasant in Europe and America, 1918, 1, 72-73. 

* Bogardus, E. S., The Fundamentals of Social 
Psychology, 192.4, p. 19. 

Ibid., ‘What is Sociology?’’ Journal of Applied 
Sociology, 1X (1924), 58. 
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the ‘‘attitudes’’ listed by Bogardus, three 
are definitely called innate and it is 
implied that all are so. Dunlap, while 
he regards his ‘‘desires’’ as innate, states 
also that they are modifiable and lead 
to secondary desires.‘ Williams speaks 
of his ‘‘dispositions’’ as instinctive, but 
with a modifiable aspect.’ Allport be- 
lieves that very complex acts are 
developed from the “‘prepotent reflexes’’ 
through social conditioning.’ It seems 
safe to assume that all of these writers 
are driving toward an analysis of the 
same thing—the underlying or innate 
capacities which furnish the individual's 
drive toward activity. The implication 
is that the human being is not generally 
active, but that his nature demands 
certain types—although not specific 
forms—of satisfaction. 

But when these and other men who 
have recently published social psychol- 
ogies put down the various innate elements 
which they find in human nature, there is 
anything but agreement, as witness the 
lists given in Table I. 

There are at least twenty-three different 
desires given by these six writers. Only 
one, sex, is accepted by all (Thomas 
includes sex under the desire for response). 
The various lists range from four to four- 
teen as the total number of desires. 

These lists as they now stand are open 
to the following serious objections. 

1. No method is stated by which desires 
were discovered. This means in all prob- 
ability that no objective method was 


‘Dunlap, Knight, Social Psychology, 1925, pp. 
15-16. 

5 Williams, J. M., Principles of Social Psychology, 
1922, PP. 

6 Allport, F. H., Social Psychology, 1924, p. sof. 
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used, hence that no one can check on the 
data used or on the conclusions reached. 
Thomas had at hand the most extensive 
collection of data from which to work. 
Yet he introduces his list of desires in this 


experience,’’ and so on. This list, given 
in vol. I of the Polish Peasant includes 
desires for security, new experience, rec- 
ognition and mastery. With no ex- 
planation whatever, in vol. III the desire 


TABLE I 
THOMAS® BOGARDUSt DUNLAP{ WILLIAMS§ ELLWOOD] ALLPORT|| 
Desires for Desires for Desires for Dispositions Instinctive | Prepotent Reflexes 
Tendencies 
New experience 
New experience {| Inquisitive at- 
titude 
Recognition Recognition Preeminence 
Response Response Companionship 
Security Security Shelter Con- | FearConforming 
formity 
Giving aid 
Astitudes 
Gregariousness 
Sex Sex gratifica- | Sexual Sex Sex reactions 
tion Sensitive zone 
Parental Progeny Parental 
Play 
Acquisitive Acquisitive 
Combative Resistful Combative Rejecting 
Struggling 
Pacifist 
Rivalrous Rivalrous 
Socialized Sympathetic 
Alimentary Hunger 
Excretory 
Rest 
Activity Starting and 
withdrawing 
Dominating 
Intellectual 


* Thomas and Znaniecki, op. cét., III. 


t Bogardus, The Fundamentals of Social Psychology. Bogardus, in addition to Thomas’ wishes lists a number 
of ‘‘attitudes’’ whose relation to the wishes isnotclear. They are listed separately here. 


Dunlap, op. 
§ Williams, op. cét., chapters II-IV. 


{ Ellwood, The Psychology of Human Society, 1925, pp. 288ff. The impression is given that these are merely 
illustrations and that there are more instinctive tendencies than are mentioned. - 


|| Allport, op. cit. 


manner: “‘Every individual has a vast 
variety of wishes which can be satisfied 
only by his incorporation in a society. 
Among his general patterns of wishes 
we may enumerate: (1) the desire for new 


for mastery is dropped and the desire for 
response added, giving the four wishes 
as now used. Dunlap supports his list 
with this statement, ‘‘For the present 
desires may be classified under the heads 
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. and adds the protecting 
statement that ‘“‘It is not to be assumed 
that the list given is the final one."’ All- 

states that ‘‘We may recognize six 
important classes of human prepotent 
reflexes.’’ Bogardus and Williams pro- 
ceed to discuss their respective desires and 
dispositions without prelude. Ellwood 
states four marks of instinctive tendencies, 
that they must be found in higher animals, 
be universal for the species, show in early 
childhood, and may be attended by 
universally exhibited emotions; but in his 
discussion of such tendencies as he names, 
he makes little use of these checks. In 
the case of all of these writers when 
concrete material is cited, it is in the 
nature of illustrations of the concepts 
rather than of data from which con- 
clusions have been drawn. 

These methods of arbitrarily stating 
instinctive or innate desires differ not at 
all from the much criticized methods of 
the instinctivists. The only assurance 
of authenticity is the writer's word and 
we are not even told the range of personal 
experience upon which the writer has 
based his opinion. 

2. Even as opinions the lists are weak. 
They do not represent concensus of opinion 
as to what constitutes innate human 
nature. They show plainly that there 
has been no pooling of experience, no 
comparing of observations, no sharing of 
knowledge. If the opinions of men 
rather than objectively tested results are 
the best we can do at present, at least 
these opinions should represent as careful 
and as widespread experience as possible. 

3. As opinions, the lists are weak 
also in that all have been made by men. 
Women social psychologists are few in 
number, but it is altogether probable that 
if they were to make lists of desires, there 
would be a difference from those made by 
men. The experiences, the social world, 
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and the traditions, if not the innate char- 
acteristics, of women differ greatly from 
those of men. 

4. These lists of desires are especially 
pernicious when put forth by men who 
have a large following. Thomas’ four 
wishes have had a particularly marked 
effect and have been accepted uncritically 
by younger men and women who have 
forthwith considered the matter of funda- 
mental urges closed and have made no 
effort to push the matter past the opening 
which Thomas made. Thus Bogardus 
has accepted the four wishes outright. 
Sutherland, too, in his criminology asserts 
that ‘these wishes (of Thomas) do not, as 
such, produce crime any more than they 
produce a law-abiding life. But all crime, 
as all other acts, are motivated by them. 
Each may be considered as a cause of crime 
both positively and negatively. One 
may commit a crime because that is one 
method of securing recognition or status, 
or he may commit a crime because he has 
no status he is fearful of losing by his 
crime."’"? The formulators of lists of 


‘desires are themselves inhibited from 


further investigation by their lists, and 
tend to interpret all social problems in 
terms of a given list. A healthy scientific 
attitude should not admit of such complete 
acceptance of any analysis. 

An attitude opposed to that which 
seeks innate impulses is exhibited by 
certain social psychologists, of whom 
Dewey, Gault and Bernard are examples. 
These men have tended to omit any 
attempt at classification of instinctive or 
innate urges, satisfying themselves with 
a general statement of underlying needs 
of the human organism. Such a treatment 
at least leaves the question open, but tends 
to throw almost the entire responsibility 
for formation of behavior patterns on to 


7 Sutherland, E. H., Criminology, 1924, p. 120. 
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the social factors to which the person is 
subjected. There is not yet evidence that 
man is so utterly pliable as this con- 
ception of human nature implies. 


Even though the elemental needs of 


human nature are capable of a large 
variety of widely different satisfactions, 
there is need to know if possible what 
they are, for unsatisfied they presumably 
result in restlessness and in pathological 
and perverted attempts at satisfaction. 
The difficulty in isolating and naming 
these needs lies in the fact that they are 
never observed in the abstract as general 
needs, but always in the concrete as needs 
for specific things. In interpreting the 
concrete in terms of the abstract there is a 
subjective element and interpreters differ. 
Even so, if those who attempt to interpret 
human needs were to present the concrete 
data from which they work, one difficulty 
of the present system would be overcome 
and there would be an opportunity for 
comparison between the observations of 
different investigators and for reinter- 
pretation of data. 


SOCIAL FORCES 


Methods which might be followed in 
making a more objective analysis of 
human needs are indeed difficult to name. 
Watson has advocated the study of babies, 
A comparative study of adjusted and mal- 
adjusted persons to discover what classes 
of activities are lacking from the lives 
of the latter might aid. Such a study 
would need to take account of the social 
customs and traditions to which the 
person had been subjected to discover 
whether the maladjustment came from 
the social habits rather than from ele- 
mental needs. Another method would be 
to study social groups to discover whether 
certain interests are omitted or how 
supposedly innate needs are cared for. 
In all cases, interpretation of activities 
into terms of generalized needs would be 
necessary. But whatever methods may 
be devised, it seems only fair that social 
psychologists should demand of those 
who put forth in writing lists of human 
needs, by whatever name they are called, 
that they should state the sources of their 
data and their method of analysis. 


CHANGING REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DOCTOR’S DEGREE 
HOWARD W. ODUM 


ODERN emphasis upon the social 
curriculum does not stopwith the 
elementary and high schools nor 

with the colleges, but extends to the 
graduate school of the university. One 
approach to the study of the social cur- 
riculum in the university is that of the 
requirements for the doctor's degree. In 
this brief discussion we wish to present 
two plans which appear to raise the 
standard for the Ph.D. degree, to give 
more thorough training to the candidate 
in method and initiative and to adapt 
him more effectively to the needs of 


teaching, research, and leadership. The 
first of these plans provides for the con- 
ferring of the general degree of doctor of 
philosophy in social science. This plan 
has been accepted by the Graduate School 
of the University of North Carolina, 
although it must necessarily be some time 


before successful candidates may receive | 


such a degree. The adding of Ernest R. 
Groves and Thomas Jackson Woofter, Jr. 
and others in the field of the social sciences 
will give opportunity for a fair trial. 
The second plan providing for a similar 
composite requirement for the dissertation 
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needs considerable study. The editors of 
Forces will welcome suggestions 
and criticisms of this plan with a view to 
incorporating them into a final critical 
analysis of the situation. The plan was 
submitted to the official representatives of 
the several social science associations 


represented on the Social Science Research 


Council, together with a few other 
specialists. Of the twenty-one appraisals 
fifteen appeared in favor of the plan, four 
were positively opposed to it, and three 
thought it ought to be applied only in 
individual cases. 


I, THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


The provision for granting to acceptable 
candidates the Ph.D. degree in social 
science, rather than in a single discipline, 
such as economics, sociology, government, 
or history, has several advantages. In 
the first place, it does not prevent any 
candidate from majoring in any one of the 
social sciences as heretofore. It does, 
however, enable the candidate of unusual 
ability, who has selected his field and 
problem of study and work, to bring to 
bear upon his problem necessary courses 
and expert assistance from as many of 
the social sciences as may be needed. 
That is, if the candidate is working on 
social industrial relationships, he may 
want, in addition to general courses in 
economics and sociology also courses in 
social psychology, community organiza- 
tion, various aspects of social work, labor 
problems, social and economic history, 
special studies in local government and 
the theory of political science as well as 
other fundamental background courses. 
The candidate will have a predominant 
number of his courses in one field, but 
he will not be required to take all of the 
courses in any subject simply because 
those courses are given. Such a plan 
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manifestly will enable the candidate to 
specialize more thoroughly in his field 
and problem, and at the same time gain a 
more comprehensive training in method, 
contacts and subject matter. Manifestly, 
too, it will take him, in general, a longer 
time to secure his degree, but the plan will 
provide for him to be profitably engaged in 
research, study, and field work during this 
period. It must be clear also that such 
training will enable the candidate to take 
an important place in the field of industry 
and social leadership, much more so than 
would be possible with the older, for- 
mal specialized plan of merely adding up 
sO many courses in a special discipline. 
The mechanical part of such a plan 
requires that the candidate be accepted 
by the representatives of at least four of 
the social sciences rather than two, and 
provides for the special recognition of 
individuals of unusual ability. 


II, CHANGE IN THE DISSERTATION 
REQUIREMENTS 


Another change which would give 


‘essentially the same practical results in 


broader contact,method, and adaptation 
is that of a more flexible and effective 
requirement for the dissertation. The 
suggestion made here is that several con- 
tributions by the candidate in one unified 
field, and published in periodicals or books 
of acceptable standards, be substituted, on 
occasion justified by the quality of the 
contribution and character of the candi- 
date, for the older, formal type of dis- 
sertation. Here, again, nothing in this 
provision will prevent the acceptance of the 
usual type of dissertation when preferred by 
the candidate or when the candidate is not 
able to measure up to the requirements of this 
plan. The plan, however, provides that 
a candidate of the first order need not be 
handicapped in his efforts to do a big piece 
of work by being forced to turn aside to 
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complete isolated phases of it. This 
suggestion may best be illustrated by a 
concrete case. Here is a candidate, for 
instance, majoring in sociology with his 
minor in social psychology. He has 
received his M.A. degree from a university 
where he has had a number of specialized 
courses in sociology and anthropology. 
His field of interest, the American Negro, 
is concrete and distinct, and his plans for 
continued work are well made for a 
number of years. He has contributed 
articles dealing with this subject to three 
American periodicals, and has been joint 
author in two volumes on the same sub- 
ject. He has in manuscript form a 
completed study of another phase of the 
subject, and is undertaking a critical 
study of diffusion centered around a 
Negro song and legend. 

Two points of emphasis are important 
here. In the first place, for four years he 
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has done research in a special field and all 
of his publications have grown out of this 
four years’ work in this particular field, 
Thus he provides unity in subject and his 
method and procedure are specifically 
adapted to the candidacy for the doctor's 
degree. A second point is found in the 
fact that he does not wish to stop his 
work on his new projects in the same field 
to turn aside and prepare in specialized 
form a dissertation from some of the 
material which he has already gathered. 
Manifestly, his training and experience 
and his adaptation to the broader field of 
research and leadership have been aug- 
mented by this sort of program, and since 
his field of effort for the next few years isa 
continuation of work on this same general 
problem, it should not be hindered by 
some formal technicalities. 

What are the limitations and advantages 
of this plan, and what are the next steps? 


GUIDES TO PERIODICAL READING 
GEORGE B. LOGAN 


Morality into ethics. A fixed code of 
action, traditional, backward-looking, 
and bound to religion, into an evolving 
basis for conduct that depends on knowl- 
edge, looks toward the future, and is 
associated with science. But how? The 
end to be sought, says Howard M. Parsh- 
ley in the February Century, is individual 
happiness; the means—‘‘The Trinity of 
Ethics’’—are freedom from the repressive 
mores Of the past, responsibility for the 
consequences of freedom, and knowledge 
that will give control over ourselves and 
the world. The old morality was fitted 
to an ancient Asiatic nation just come out 
of slavery; the new ethics, enlisting science 
in the service of humanism, is worthy the 
nobler spirits of a race of freemen. 


This same new ethics—or perhaps only 
its counterfeit parading under the same 
slogans—receives a succession of well-nigh 
fatal stabs from the rapier-pen wielded 
by Smith Ely Jelliffe in the Forum for 
February. Under nine heads he examines 
the thesis of those who advocate the 
emancipation of woman from her old 
position of merely formal morality, and 
shows it to be deeply immoral, a hysterical 
reaction from the prudery of the nine 
teenth century that refuses to face its 
practical issues and by flouting the im- 
memorial laws of nature and man would 
lead to disease, perversion of function, 
and eventual race suicide. The old hypoc- 
risy was bad enough, but it had before 
it the ideal of monogamy and those 
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qualities of mind and body that tend to 
survive. The future belongs to those who 
can see and apply the wisdom that man, 
through countless trials and errors, has 
already won in his sexual relations. 


As the youth grows out of the childish 
world that centered in himself, with its 
mythology, its illusions, and its simple 
ideals, so likewise the race. And as the 
boy, compelled in adolescence to recon- 
struct a new world that fits his experience, 
is often handicapped by the instincts and 
emotions that persist from an earlier age, 
so Modern Temper"’ finds itself in 
a painful dilemma, attuned by heritage 
and tradition to an orderly, purposeful, 
humanized universe that his intellect now 
declares can be only a figment of the 
imagination. Science has destroyed ut- 
terly the poetry and philosophy that once 
we lived by. Is there, asks Joseph Wood 
Krutch sadly in the February Aflantic, 
any way out? Will man gradually divest 
himself of his soul and come to accept 
the universe as the animals do; or can he 
build again from the bottom a system of 
world values that will not mock him as 
the old have done? 


The authority of the Bible shattered by 
the logical consequences of the Reforma- 
tion that set it up, Protestantism as an 
organized movement is breaking down. 
Church and Sunday-school attendance is 
falling off; preaching and moral theology 
are no longer effective; prohibition has 
failed as a rallying point; services are 
coldly formal or sloppily popular; there 
are widening gaps between and within 
the sects. But the greatest weakening 
force, declares Herbert Parrish in the 
March number of the same magazine, 
is the lack of such financial and admin- 
istrative control by ministers over the 
practical affairs of the church as is 
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enjoyed by the Catholic clergy. What 
will follow the final disruption? Not a 
return to Rome, in spite of its seductions, 
for liberty and truth will not fail; but 
some unguessable religious form that will 
maintain those ideals and lift man to 
a still higher plane of spiritual experience. 


The greatest asset of America is self- 
respect. Democracy—good will manifest 
in mutual consideration—is institution- 
alized self-respect. Man, in his quest 
for this quality of life and freedom, has 
used first the sword, then the priest’s 
miter, then the ballot, and is now reject- 
ing this for the dollar—capital. Money, 
which has brought him so far on the road 
to social dignity, may some day over- 
whelm him, but it has made him, here in 
America, a good wiuner and a good giver, 
and an intelligent patron of the arts. 
And while he can use and control his 
wealth he may enjoy a government of 
social welfare and a fair field for advance- 
ment. So William Allen White, with his 
usual facile eloquence, in Harper's for 
‘March. 


After a sweeping indictment of the era 
just ended, with its ruthless competition, 
its powerless idealism, and its culmination 
in world war, V. F. Calverton calls in the 
January Modern Quarterly for ‘‘A New 
Critical Manifesto’’ that shall at once 
express and conquer our present disillu- 
sion. This, he asserts, is an idealless age, 
free from futile words, abstractions, ges- 
tures, engrossed in new material and social 
realities. As art and literature were in the 
middle ages religious, among the feudal 
nobility aristocratic, and in a bourgeois 
society moral, so they must today rest on 
social values in the quest for social beauty. 
The once-stirring philosophical phrases 
of the past two centuries must give way 
to stern economic facts. : 


) 
‘ 


And as literature and art, so the study 
of man himself. Under the capitalistic 
regime, declares Hiam Kantorovitch in a 
following article, psychology took in- 
evitably the cast of individualism, and 
was subjective, metaphysical, concerned 
with an assumed and wholly unproved 
consciousness. But the trend of all 
thought and action is toward the material, 
and the newer behaviorism, which cannot 
help becoming a social philosophy as 
well as a psychology, turns its attention 
to objective reactions, activity, and the 
possible prediction of human conduct. 
Hence it must discover the laws of human 
environment, and in doing so will become 
a tool in the creation of a scientific 
sociology. 


Time and technology act relentlessly 
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upon all mankind and all institutions, 
The state and what men think of it change 
from day to day. Yet in America the 
political scientist finds it hard to exercise 
the constructive imagination necessary for 
any harmonious adjustment of humanity 
to its destiny. Too many of him are back- 
ward-looking lawyers and historians; 
academic life conduces to caution, the 
writing of text-books, and forbids first- 
hand observation of political institutions; 
meticulous research is a deadening delusion. 
The situation can be remedied, declares 
Charles A. Beard in the American Political 
Science Review for February, by frankly 
recognizing its difficulties, learning from 
the personalities of the great political 
thinkers and from other related sciences, 
and defending the widest freedom of inquiry 
and exposition. 
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§ ent will include materia! of three kinds: discussion, i 
(2 conferences 


suggestion, bd 
meetings, and progress in any distinctive aspect 
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The series of studies in ‘‘Frontiers of Social Work’’ based upon a study of the span of 
work encompassed by the first half century of the National Conference of Social Work will 
begin in the next volume of Soctat Forces. A great deal of material has been collected, and 
much more is now being prepared from which it will be possible to portray one of the most 
interesting developments of America’s search after social justice. These studies are intended 
to begin alongside of ‘‘European Masters of Social Science,’’ which series is introduced in this 
issue by a study of G. Stanley Hall, a pioneer in transplanting European scholarship to 


America.—Eprrors. 


OR ages, since social classes first 
 aeretoed men have been con- 

cerned with the problem of caring 
for their less fortunate fellows. Sym- 
pathetic action towards those in need 
has been based upon certain natural 
feelings, the so-called tender emotions 
coupled with self-assertion and fear which 
have been accepted without conscious 
thought as proper for man. Early society 
was simple and nothing could be more 
natural than the spontaneous sharing of 
one’s food and drink with the stranger at 
one’s door. A complex society has 
changed this naive conception of duty. 
Such actions occurring in a modern city 
might do incalculable harm. There is 
need to consider the effects of charity 
upon the birth-rate, upon exploitation and 
injustice, and upon the moral fibre and the 
self-reliance of the recipient. There is 
need to consider, also, that under the 
present organization of society, the weak 
and the unfit, as well as the strong, can 
make occasional contributions of such 
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value as to merit aid for the entire class 
in order that society may not lose the 
great value in the few. In other words, 
both social conditions and the results of 


.aid have changed so greatly that man has 


been led to inquire whether it is good or 
evil to give aid, a question which in olden 
times it would have been absurd to ask. 

However, although the current argu- 
ments as to the value of philanthropy are 
well known to scientists and other 
thoughtful students of the problem, it 
must be noted that these are numerically 
an indiscernible part of the total popula- 
tion. Millions of every day human 
beings have neither heard of the scientific 
attitude nor are they even interested in it 
except to welcome the leisure giving 
inventions which from time to time it 
produces. These masses still practise 
charity in the old irrational yet self- 
satisfying way. In so doing they not 
only create a problem but they also offer 
an opportunity for a study of the motives, 
of both the giver and the receiver, under- 
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lying the pernicious forms of philanthropy 
which science would like to eradicate. 

The most direct form of charity is the 
giving by one person to another who 
openly asks for aid. A person who 
solicits aid more or less regularly in the 
public way from passers-by is usually 
termed a beggar. Of these there are many 
types ranging all the way from the whining 
moocher and the panhandler to the clever 
mendicant who secures aid by means of 
unusual tricks. There is the ‘‘flopper’’ 
who uses his crippled figure as an excuse 
for squatting awkwardly and _ heavily 
upon the sidewalk when he reaches his 
chosen stand with the obvious purpose of 
attracting attention to his presence and 
to his pitiable condition. There is the 
“‘throw-out’’ who, fortunate in the posses- 
sion of a double jointed body, is able to 
push a hip or a shoulder out of place and 
counterfeit paralysis. Add also the “high 
heeler’’ whose unevenly-made shoes pro- 


duce a hobbling gait and the appearance 
of a lame or dragging leg. These are but 
a few beggar types as suggested by their 


infirmities. They all represent an un- 
stable element in a city’s population. 
Few of them stay long in one place. 
Many shift from city to city with the 
season or with the periodical activity 
of the police. 

It is decidedly unwise to list a series of 
definite causes of begging inasmuch as 
every individual case without exception 
is the result of an interaction of three 
factors, the personal makeup of the indi- 
vidual, his social environment, and his 
material environment, all of which con- 
tribute to produce the individual as he is. 
Ordinarily so-called causes are merely the 
contributory factors which, in the problem 
under discussion, are the most spectacular 
or the most easily remedied. We cannot 
say that unemployment and the con- 
sequent lack of funds is a cause of begging. 


It merely favors a drift towards men- 
dicancy. The actual result will depend 
upon all of the interacting elements in the 
triangle. In ome case the response to 
such a situation will be theft, in another 
case begging, in a third an appeal to 
organized charity and in a fourth a more 
determined effort to secure any honest 
job regardless of the hardship it may 
involve. Nevertheless it is possible to 
consider as contributory elements the 
more concrete, the more direct factors that 
lead men to become beggars. 

First of these is failure in industry, a 
blanket term which covers a multitude of 
social sins. As related to vagrancy there 
is particularly to be considered those 
types of personality defect which make it 
difficult for a man to hold a steady job. 
The workman ruled by an easily aroused 
temper, the shiftless individual whose 
labor is that of avoiding work, and the 
egotistical soul who delights in ‘‘putting 
one over on the boss’’ all are to be found 
in the list of those who never find a 
permanent place in the industrial world, 
but who continue to shift from job to 
job seemingly unable to hold a steady 
position. They simply do not get along 
with the boss nor with their fellow 
workmen. Here also must be placed 
those neurotic individuals who are unable 
to submit to any authority, however 
reasonable and who will escape from 
drudgery to freedom even though they lose 
their status in the process. 

Closely allied in circumstances to the 
personality misfits are those individuals of 
subnormal mental capacity who are not 
sufficiently out of adjustment with their 
environment to draw the snderstanding 
attention of society. They are either in 
the upper stratum of mental deficiency or 
merely so-called ‘‘dull-normal’’ individ- 
uals. Under favorable circumstances 
they might do well but without special 
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care they are slow workmen in need of 
much prodding and direction. The mis- 
takes that they make are repeated failures 
in judgment which tire the patience of 
those in authority. Such persons are 
naturally among the first to be dropped 


_ when times are slack. 


These industrial misfits are seldom 
skilled workmen. They can be replaced 
in an hour by others who are eager to 
take their places. Periods of work for 
them are liberally interspersed with days 
or weeks of job hunting which is far from 
being a pleasant task. A feeling of 
inferiority with respect to personal meet- 
ings with employers and a recognized 
inability to meet employers on their own 
level forces recourse to employment 
agencies as the regular means of securing 
work. The daily round of these bureaus 
with their none too friendly contacts, the 
uncertainty of success coupled with the 


absolute necessity of finding a means of 


subsistence, the growing sense of absolute 
helplessness in the face of such a situation 
all contribute towards making any remedy 
for it acceptable. The demoralization of 
character caused by idleness and dis- 
couragement is insidious and sure. To 
withstand a suggestion that offers relief, 
even though it invelve loss of self-respect, 
requires a morai stamina which few 
persons in better circumstances possess. 
So from the ranks of casual laborers 
vagrancy steadily recruits its members. 
A case reported by John D. Godfrey,’ 
formerly chief mendicant officer of the 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities may be 
cited as an illustration of this process in 
Operation. 

A girl who had been working in a small shop 


stepped onanail. Blood poisoning followed and her 
leg had to be amputated. In this crisis the husband 


1 American Magazine, October, 1922. ‘A Capable 
Beggar Makes from $15 to $500 a Day.” 


deserted and the woman was obliged to recuperate 
at the home of a friend. One day she attempted a 
walk too long for one not accustomed to crutches 
and was obliged to sink exhausted on a sidewalk to 
keep from fainting. A man passing by dropped a 
bill upon her lap. She was ashamed of the incident, 
but kept the money because there was nothing else 
to do with it. Times grew harder for her. She 
steadily tried to find work but her disability proved a 
constant barrier to her employment. As discourage- 
ment gtew with repeated failures she thought oc- 
casionally of the bill that was dropped in her lap. 
One day she ‘‘flopped’’ on a quiet street. She was 
successful. She repeated her actions with success 
on following days and as a result she became a con- 
firmed beggar. 


According to Squier? one person in 
eighteen of our wage earners in the United 
States reaches the age of sixty-five in 
penury. The laborer who finds with 
advancing years that his physical strength, 
his endurance, and his speed are lessening 
discovers also that he is not wanted when 
younger men can be found. He, too, may 
find it easier, if not more blessed, to 
receive rather than to give. If in past 
years his life has been that of wandering 
with, perhaps, casual labor here and there, 
he already knows the way out of his 
trouble. Begging is the end of the road 
for hoboes and tramps whose experiences 
both in the ‘‘jungle’’ and in the lodging 
houses of the *‘stem’’ have already pointed 
them in that direction. 

Drink and drugs both contribute their 
quota to the roll of beggars. The exces- 
sive use of either unfits a man for labor 
and makes it impossible for him to secure 
steady work while at the same time 
arousing a greedy appetite which must be 
satisfied. One of the few trades open to 
him is begging. Anderson’s* study of 
homeless men in Chicago amply proves 
that these causes are not theoretical. The 


27. L. W. Squier, Old Age Dependency in the United 
States. 

% Nels Anderson, The Hobo, University of Chicago 
Press, 1923. 
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_ following item‘ froin the ‘‘Report of the 
Advisory Social Service Committee of 
the Municipal Lodging House’’ covering a 
study of 2000 inmates of the Municipal 
Lodging House of New York City, 1914 
is also of direct interest in connection 
with alcohol as a factor which brings 
men to the verge of mendicancy: 


Of 1,482 men who made statements regarding their 
habits, 1,292—approximately 9 out of every 10o— 
said they drank alcoholic liquors. Six hundred 
and fifty-seven or 44 per cent said that they drank 
excessively; 635, or 43 per cent, said that they drank 
moderately; and 190, or 13 per cent, claimed to be 
total abstainers. 

Of the 2,000 who were given a medical examina- 
tion, 775, Or 39 per cent, were diagnosed as suffering 
from alcoholism. According to Dr. James Alexander 
Miller, these figures probably do not represent by any 
means the number of individuals who were alcoholic 
. . . » but rather indicate only the number who 
manifested acute evidence at the time of investigation. 

Accidents, whether they occur in in- 
dustry or elsewhere, may be used by some 
persons as sufficient justification for a 
life of begging if only the injury be of a 
nature that makes it immediately apparent 
to the passer-by. The person who has 
lost a leg or an arm may find that his 
injury not only offers a complete justifica- 
tion for his path but may also be an 
effective means of gaining a sympathy 
from others that will make his chosen 
course an easy one. 


One, Turner, lost a leg as a result of an automobile 
accident in the Middle West. With the insurance 
money received he equipped himself with a wooden 
leg and retired to an eastern summer resort to recu- 
perate. After a time he established himself in busi- 
ness as a guide for tourists whom he conducted about 
the place in his car. After two or three seasons his 
wife took over the business and he left the town. 
Eventually he was discovered begging in front of a 
Boston department store by one who had known him 
previously. When asked what had brought him to 
such a state he replied with the utmost candor that 
there was money in it and under such circumstances 
he could afford to pocket his pride. 


* Quoted by Nels Anderson in The Hobo, p. 134. 
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One of the most subtle pathways to the 
life of a beggar is that followed by children 
who for one reason or another find it a 
simple matter to secure unearned money 
from unthinking adults. Here the proc- 
ess of degradation through unwise giving 
presents its most vicious aspect as it takes 
young lives of potential value and fastens 
upon them, all unwittingly, a lecherous 
habit that is bound, in time, to sap their 
moral vitality and leave them to be 
counted among the outcasts of society 
created by society. Here is one aspect 
of truancy that school systems are likely 
to neglect. It is not the time lost from 
studies that is important, but the time 
gained for unsupervised adventures and 
associations of a harmful sort that should 
be considered. The child to whom the 
lure of the streets calls with a more in- 
sistent voice than the bell on the school- 
house soon finds that a sympathetic adult 
world is willing to listen to a childish 
tale of sorrow or to welcome the diversion 
made by harmless youthful fun—and pay 
well for it. The youngster who can 
“Charleston’’ or do the “‘Black-Bottom” 
before adult spectators will receive mone- 
tary as well as vocal encouragement. The 
jad who can yell a snappy popular song 
with accompanying gestures or mimic 
successfully the oddities of his com- 
panions may easily find himself the 
honored guest of a group of jolly tars who 
will provide a glorious cafeteria banquet 
in order to be further entertained. The 
effects of such a reception and such an 
attitude on the part of adults towards a 
child can hardly be estimated, but their 
direction can be foretold with gloomy 
certainty. A general moral laxness is 
sure to be induced and begging is only one 
of its many possible by-products. Early 
last spring five boys from a Boston suburb 
whose ages ranged between ten and 
fourteen years secured by begging and by 
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the sale of junk sufficient money to 
guarantee for them a day’s outing. By 
prearrangement they played truant and 
started for Boston. On the way one of 
them fell through the porous ice of a 
pond and was pulled out by a second 


poy. Both of them were wet to the skin 


and a light snow was falling. Under the 
circumstances they neither dared to go 
home nor to a police station. Such a 
predicament would have been serious for 
children inexperienced in street life but 
to the group in question it presented only a 
minor problem. The two who were wet 
were left on a sheltered park bench while 
the other three started off to beg for 
clothing or to steal it if necessary. 
Occasionally children unaware of the 
real dangers of the pathway are led 
deliberately into a life of begging by 
unscrupulous adults who capitalize the 
ability of children to appeal to sym- 
pathetic adults. A recent issue of the 
Boston ‘‘Herald’’ contained this item: 


A Fagin who teaches children to beg, instead of 
steal, is being sought by the Lynn police, who came 
face to face yesterday for the first time with this latest 
wrinkle to obtain money without work. 

A number of small boys whose ages range from 6 
to 12 years, persistently begging from patrons of 
Lynn's five motion picture theatres, finally drew the 
attention of the police, who questioned them. 

The boys said they were working for a man who 
paid them $1 a night to beg from men and women at 
the entrances to motion picture theatres. In return, 
they said, they turned over to him all the money they 
collected. 

The story interested Mayor Ralph S. Bauer, who 
yesterday ordered the police to concentrate on the task 
of capturing the Fagin and of keeping the chi!dren 
who beg away from the theatres. 

Five of the youngsters said they had collected $11 
altogether on Sunday night and turned this over to 
their employer, who gave them each $1. They said 
it was a poor night as the lighting system of the city 
was crippled and interfered with their work. 
Usually they got about $3 apiece, they stated. 

From information the police gathered they have 
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concluded that Fagin has 20 children collecting from* 
him, four assigned to each theatre. 


The staff of the Judge Baker Foundation 
after concluding the study® of a juvenile 
delinquent who presented the related 
problems of running away from home, 
truancy, street begging and misrepre- 
sentation included the following para- 
graph in its final comment: 


Reviewing a group of cases of which this is a fair 
sample we are forced to conclude that neither we nor 
others have at all adequately realized the difficulties 
which dealing with them presents. We are 
astonished to find that among a dozen cases, carefully 
studied, we have no single success. The group 
comprises little boys who are extreme runaways; 
they are normal mentally, attractive, likeable, and 
active, and because of their characteristics they are 
able to obtain for themselves pleasures away from 
home which are greater than their satisfactions in 
home and school life. It is very clear that there is no 
appreciation on the part of police, social agency 
workers, court officials, as well as the genera! public, 
that the kindness with which these little fellows are 
men when away from home tends to aggravate 
tremendously the problem. Through the mistaken 
expression of kindliness toward them there is the 
establishment of the tendency toward repetition of 
the running away in order to obtain the accruing 
satisfaction. The practical fact is that there is no 
recognition on the part of the general public and 
officials that their unthinking generosity causes 
these boys to go on developing their trends until they 
are most difficult to check. 


The attitudes of confirmed adult beggars 
offer striking illustrations of the barriers 
hindering a return to wholesome means of 
gaining a livelihood. Among mendi- 
cants there is no consciousness of guilt, no 
shame nor loss of self-respect, but only a 
satisfying ability to rationalize and justify 
the occupation in one way or another. 
Roughly beggars may be divided into two 
groups, those who by personality move 


5 Probably ‘‘for.”’ 
$ Judge Baker Foundation Case Studies, Series 1, 
Case 7. 
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naturally into vagrancy along the line of 
least resistance and those who have been 
pushed in that direction by the discourage- 
ments of hard circumstances. The former 
find less need of an excuse. They are for 
the most part moral oysters shaping them- 
selves to any trend of conditions without 
mental effort or decision. A few, how- 
ever, equipped with a happy-go-lucky 
temperament and a sort of shiftless opti- 
mism feel that a good yarn plausibly told 
is value given for whatever may be 
received. 

The weaklings who have accepted their 
trade as a means of escape from a harsh 
life find greater need to soothe an inner 
conflict. Among them will be found the 
cynic who knows that the whole world, 
with the exception of a few fools, is 
playing the same game under one guise or 
another. Honest work is but a name 
given to faking in a more subtle form, 
on a bigger scale, or under the protection 
of influence. A slightly different type of 
rationalization which lacks the bitterness 
of the first is that of the person injured by 
an industrial accident who reasons that 
his condition is ‘‘their fault,’’ that his 
health will rot permit him to take an 
indoor job, and, finally, that he has earned 
the right to accept a livelihood of society. 
The case of Turner, previously cited, 
indicates an egotistical harshness and 
contempt for those who give: “If the 
public is foolish enough to give why 
should it worry me?”’ 

These attitudes, however, are not openly 
displayed. They would ruin the men- 
dicant’s chance of success and they are far 
too keen in their appreciation of human 
psychology to allow feelings to interfere 
with technique. In practise every artifice 
from the hard-luck story coupled with the 
appearance of painful misery to the wear- 
ing of an overseas uniform and the ap- 
parent brave attempt to sell small wares 
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is used to arouse the active sympathy 
of passers-by. Beggars know when fairs 
are to be held, when factory pay days 
come and when parks will be crowded 
and they utilize their knowledge t 
advantage. 

Because beggars are adepts at playing 
on the emotional side of human nature 
the motives which they are able to arouse 
in a direct appeal to the natural tendencies 
of the person from whom they expect to 
receive aid are of interest. Of the many 
overlapping reasons why persons give 
alms to mendicants several stand out 
prominently with self-assertion, fear and 
pity appearing as their basic elements, 
The craving for prestige and social posi- 
tion exhibited in the patronizing manner 
of the young business man who drops a 
dime into the hat with lordly nonchalance 


while in the company of others—pat | 


ticularly of the opposite sex—is one of 
countless instances{'of the’, self-assertive 
drive in action. The fear motive appears 
in an infinite variety of shadings. There 
is the fear of public or neighborly opinion 
shown in the dread of being classed as 
miserly by a companion for failing to give 
when asked. Frequently the charitable 
act is brought about by a hazy religious 
notion based upon a fear of loss in a future 
life, a notion built around that one con- 
veyed by Christ's words, was hungry 
and ye fed me not. . . . . Even as ye 
have done it unto the least of one of these 
my children, ye have done it unto me.” 
Another variation of fear colored by pity 
is found in the common belief that some 
cases may be deserving, coupled with the 
idea that it is better to aid even the un- 
deserving, if the chance of refusing aid 
to a genuine case of distress may thereby 
be averted. 

There is also the act of giving due to 
ignorance and genuine sympathy aroused 
by the sight of distress which,' however, 
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js not founded upon reason or knowledge 
of the true situation and its remedy. 
Certain seasons of the year such as Christ- 
mas and Lent have come to be popularly 
associated with ideas of good will, self- 
denial and thoughtfulness for the un- 
fortunate and consequently the social 
atmosphere of these periods tends to arouse 
to action in many persons the latent 
emotion of pity which at other times 
remains inert or under the control of 
reason reenforced by more selfish economic 
considerations. It is at festival times 
for both groups and individuals (Christ- 
mas, New Year's, birthdays, occasions of 
great personal happiness and success) 
that there is engendered a spell of care- 
free abandon and exuberance of spirits that 
brings with it the desire to share one’s 
happiness with all men. The ‘‘Christmas 
spirit’’ is well recognized, as a source of 
great profit to the beggar. To these 


variations of sympathy must be added 


the shallow intellectual variety which 
catries also in its makeup the religious 
fear of the moral uplifter and the assertive- 
ness of the self-conscious superior. It 
makes its appearance in a somewhat dis- 
torted notion that society is responsible 
for the condition of these persons and that 
it is one’s duty as a member of society to 
atone for the error by giving succor to 
the needy. 

Of course, those who deal with mendi- 
cants in an official way are too familiar 
with the problem to be easily duped. 
The policeman on a city beat is likely to be 
fairly well acquainted with the recent 
history and present status of the beggars 
in his district, but he is hampered in his 
efforts to control them by the attitude of 
the public and the courts. The policeman 
is a human being and as such is not desir- 
ous of incurring the disfavor of those 
whom he is trying to serve. When an 
Officer engaged in arresting a crippled 
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street faker is followed to his call-box by a 
group of women who insult and revile 
him for doing his duty and who occa- 
sionally take the trouble to report him to a 
superior official for alleged brutality, he is 
likely to develop the idea that persons 
who will go to such extremes should be 
allowed to waste their money if they so 
wish. One policeman recently remarked 
that one of the worst fakers in town was 
on his beat but that arresting the man 
would involve carrying him bodily (be- 
cause he could not walk) to the call-box 
an act that would bring forth vigorous 
protests from sentimental bystanders, 
whereas if he left the beggar long enough 
to call the patrol wagon the man would 
disappear before it came. Moreover the 
policeman knows that if he does round up 
the mendicants and bring them to court 
they are likely to receive inadequate 
attention and an easy freedom. The 
courts frequently fail to enforce the law 
with the result that the patrolman on the 
beat says ‘What's the use?’’ and turns his 
back on begging in the guise of licensed 
hawking or the more open form which 
does not make even that slight pretense 
of being lawful. The beggar is fully 
aware of this situation and uses it to ad- 
vantage. As one of them said, ‘‘The 
cops don't bother us much anyway on 
account of the women, and if they do 
it only means ten days or a fine and it’s 
worth it.”” 

The trained workers of city welfare 
societies look upon the problem of men- 
dicancy in a more rational manner than 
any other group, but they are over- 
whelmed by the multitude of persons who 
lack the knowledge which would bring 
them to a similar viewpoint. Charitable 
societies see in begging a situation that 
is to be handled as incidental to more 
pressing matters and because they do not 
find it expedient to point their constant 
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efforts towards its eradication their work 
is not as effective as it might well be. 
To be sure the problem is, on the surface, 
one for the police, rather than for social 
workers, yet it has social implications 
both in its results and in its causes that 
suggest a greater interest than sporadic 
proddings of the police to activity. 

The real significance of street begging 
lies in its effect upon two groups of 
persons who are not mendicants. The 
first one consists of those persons recently 
crippled or physically handicapped who 
face utter discouragement in their efforts 
to find a means of securing a livelihood. 
They are on the verge of failure. To the 
pain of physical suffering and the emo- 
tional sensitiveness of bodily deformity 
there is added moral disintegration due to 
loss of the ability to work in the ac- 
customed manner. These persons must 
live. Few of them are acquainted with 
the possibilities of vocational guidance 
and training. Three avenues of escape 
are open: charity, crime, and mendicancy. 
The latter is an easier and more remunera- 
tive road than the first and does not 
involve the risk of the second. Is the 
only hope for such weaklings begging or 
can they look to something better? 

In the second group are the physically 
handicapped persons who have with 
courage, persistency, and hard work over- 
come the evils of the flesh to the extent 
of becoming economically self-sufficing. 
They, too, have faced the trials of making 
a difficult social and economic adjustment 
but instead of cringing before suchodds 
they have bravely and successfully faced 
them. These men and women are self- 
respecting members of their communities. 
They resent the implications in the action 
of persons similarly handicapped who are 
willing to beg upon the sidewalks. They 
resent the patronizing sympathy which 
the public has learned to show to all 
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cripples through its superficial acquaint. 
ance with those who flaunt their troubles 
in order to gain it. Surely the blind, the 
crippled and the injured who have with 
such commendable fortitude overcome 
their difficulties that they do not need to 
ask for sympathy are entitled to some 
consideration from those who would salve 
their own consciences by preying upon 
the misfortunes of others, however un- 
wittingly it may be done. 

It is so obvious as to need no comment 
that indiscriminate giving to beggars 
effectively blocks all constructive work 
aiming to overcome the evil. Just as 
long as begging is made profitable there 
will be individuals ready to adopt it as 
their profession. That it is profitable 
even a hasty survey of the field will amply 
prove. That profit interferes with both 
reformation and prevention is equally 
apparent. Some time ago a New York 
philanthropist left a small sum of money 
to provide for the reformation of men- 
dicants through vocational training and 
placement. The work was discontinued 
at the end of three years when it was dis- 
covered that every person who had been 
trained and placed was back on the street 
again attending to his easier and more 
lucrative business. Successful construc- 
tive work for the discouraged poor of this 
type must wait upon the creation of a 
popular opinion against indiscriminate 
almsgiving that will make mendicancy 
absolutely unprofitable. This sentiment 
cannot be greatly extended through the 
inedium of scientific journals which do not 
reach the man-on-the-street, or in this 
case the woman-on-the-street, but it 
might well be fostered by the popular 
magazine and newspaper press. Begging is 
in itself a subject of human interest and 
is well adapted to feature story use. City 
newspapers do occasionally utilize the 
topic of mendicancy in special articles 
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and these might readily become effective 
instruments to arouse popular knowledge 
if they were to be given a slightly different 
emphasis. At present they are written 
in such a fashion as to convey to a hasty 
reader the notion that these frauduleat 
beggars with their spectacular trickery are 
quite unlike the meek souls with whom 
the ordinary sympathetic giver comes into 
contact. All that is needed to add effec- 
tiveness to such feature stories is a constant 
hammering upon the theme that these 
cases are not exceptions, that giving to 
them is positively harmful and that these 
men and the community in which they 
operate can only be helped by intelligent 
assistance based on a thorough knowledge 
of the circumstances surrounding the 
individuals who ask for aid. In the 
American Magazine for October 1922 
there appeared the report of an interview 
with John D. Godfrey who was for many 
years the mendicant officer for the 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities. The 
article includes the following statement: 
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For more than twenty years I have been in daily 
contact with beggars on the streets of New York. 
Eighteen years of this period Ihave spentin Brooklyn, 
a city of homes, which used to be known as ‘‘The 
Beggar's Paradise.’ I have arrested, investigated or 
talked with thousands of mendicants. In their 
lives I have discovered men and women of extra- 
ordinary, though, misguided talent. My sympathy 
and confidence have been given to many of them— 
mistakenly, I admit. Looking back on it all, I have 
to confess that I have yet tc uncover a single deserving 
case. 


That is the theme which would change 
feature stories from recitals of spectacular 
histories into illustrations of the folly of 
giving to beggars. It would not detract, 
one whit, from the news value of the 
article. It would go far towards mould- 
ing a public opinion sufficiently opposed 
to mendicancy to make it unprofitable 
establishing, thereby, the necessary foun- 
dation for the successful work of those 
agencies already working towards the 
rehabilitation of the handicapped and the 
discouraged. 


PROBLEMS OF INSURED, UNADJUSTED FAMILIES 


Wirn Speciat REFERENCE TO THEIR TREATMENT BY FamiILy AGENCIES 
HAROLD A. PHELPS 


emits agencies meet two types of 


families with important insurance 

problems. In the case of families 
with non-financial problems, advice con- 
cerning expenditures for insurance and 
types of policies must be given. In the 
second group, families requiring economic 
assistance temporarily, periodically, or 
Over a period of years, the problem of 
insurance becomes acute, for the agency 
must decide whether it deserves the same 
treatment as other items in the budget. 
Both the advisory and relief-giving tasks 
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of the family agency emphasize the need 
of some uniform standard in the treatment 
of insurance. No standard or an arbitrary 
standard is a poor disposition of the 
subject and always incomplete. Allowing 
for variable economic and social condi- 
tions, case work has produced fairly 
definite norms of relief in other items of 
the budget—minimum requirements of 
food, clothing, shelter, medical service, 
and the like. With the same regard for 
differences in economic and social status, 
expenditures for insurance per family 


sa 
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should be as capable of standardization. 
The achievement of this goal would be a 
desirable step in constructive social work. 
The present method of approach to the 
problems of insurance by representative 
agencies reflects both a lack of policy 
toward insurance and the establishment of 
arbitrary rates of insurance coverage. It 
‘is the general practice of these agenci<s 
either to avoid the problem in their 
budgetary estimate for unadjusted far.ilies 
by assigning an ‘‘as paid’’ amount to it,! 
(i.e., accepting the insurance carried by 
the family as a legitimate expenditure), 
or to limit this indefinite amount by the 
qualification ‘‘if reasonable.’’ The latter 
policy toward insurance is adopted by the 
Chicago Standard Budget.? which has 
been followed widely by family agencies. 
In the specific allowances for different 
items in the budget, this standard pro- 
vides about 3.2 per cent of average income 
for insurance. Another schedule of 
family expenditures, following the 
Chicago standard with the exception of 
the insurance estimate, adds a further 
limitation to this expenditure: ‘Insurance 
premiums, lodge dues, etc., as paid Cif 
reasonable). In general, insurance should 
not be allowed in excess of 10 cents per 
week per child, and 25 cents per week for 
the mother. Premiums of 5 cents per 
week per child and 10 cents per week for 
the mother should be sufficient.’’* This 
ruling covers only widows and their 
children. Other societies are inclined to 
limit the range of insurance more strictly. 
“Insurance is often a comparatively large 


1 Community Health Association, Boston, Mass., 
“Guide for Estimating Weekly Budgets."’ 

*'Chicago Council of Social Agencies, Chicago 
Standard Budget, Bulletin No. 5, pp. 36-39. 

5 Ibid., pp. 42-43. 

* Mothers’ Assistance Fund of Pennsylvania, 
“Schedule for Estimating Family Budgets,’’ January, 


1925. 
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expense and for families of limited income 
should be encouraged only for the head 
of the family.’"> This limitation of ip. 
surance expenditures is given a specific 
proportion of the budget in the estimate 
of the Visiting Housekeeper Association 
of Detroit which assigns 1.5 per cent of 
income to the insurance item.* These 
attitudes of family agencies toward the 
insurance problems of unadjusted families 
reveal distinctly the tasks before the social 
case worker. On the other hand, it is 
necessary to determine minimum limits 
of insurance coverage per family. And 
more important, the adjustment of differ. 
ent rates of insurance to families with 
different social and economic problems 
is an imperative need. 

The chief purpose of the study is to 
present a summary of the facts concerning 
the insurance in unadjusted families as itis 
related to the several social and economic 
problems with which welfare agencies are 
concerned. On the basis of this relation- 
ship it may be possible to indicate the 
necessary steps in the elaboration of a 
flexible insurance standard that may be 
applied to any family. (Wider implica- 
tions of these problems, such as the 
desirability of savings or other substitutes 
for the prevailing insurance, are im- 
portant, but they fall outside the scope of 
this paper and of the range of activities 
of social agencies.) 


TYPICAL INSURANCE CASES 


A fair introduction to the nature of the 
insurance problems in dependent families 


Cleveland Associated Charities, “‘A Suggestive 
Budget for Families with Smali Income,"’ p. 4. 
See also: New York Association for Improving the 
condition of the Poor, Gibbs, W. B., ‘“Minimum 
Cost of Living,”’ p. 28. 

® Visiting Housekeeper Association of Detroit, 
“Scale for Estimating Minimum Budgets for De 
pendent and Independent Families,"’ July, 1925. 
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may be obtained by a statement of the 
jnsurance which is carried by three 
families included in this study. In each 


8 


EL BLE 


1. Problem: Chronic, bronchial asthma, 


incapacitating the father 
4 | $1.20] $740 
Woman............. 38 3 +25 408 
| I -30 250 
4 
8 | $1.75 | $1,398 


2. Problem: Illegitimacy 


Grandmother........ 48 3 | $50] $542 
28 2 -§0 425 
8 I 100 

Boy... 6 I 100 
3 I +10 100 
2 I -10 100 
10 | $1.50 | $2,467 


3. Problem: Father incapacitated by paralytic 
shock 


28 2 | $.45 | $360 
4 
3 | $.55 | $460 
Summary 


Family 1 . $12 .00/$25 $13 .00}$65 . 10 
Family 2 .| 1§.00] 15.00] 26.16] 11.16) 53.14 
Family 3........ 30.00] None| 27.85) 27.85) 61.88 
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family, all the policies are industrial 
policies. These families are not unusual, 
at least in their quota of this insurance. 
They represent all the problems of de- 
pendent, insured families, namely, (1) 
types of dependency for which insurance 
is no protection; (2) a considerable weekly 
deficit between income and budget; (3) 
the habit of distributing the expenditure 
for insurance over practically every mem- 
ber of the family, which is responsible for 
(4) the high cost of insurance aad the cus- 
tom of weekly payments. In addition to 
purely economic considerations, the di- 
agnosis of each case is complicated by 
variable family histories and dissimilar 
social problems. Due to the factors sug- 
gested under (3) and (4) above, it will 
be noted that the cost of insurance per 
year for $1000 worth of insurance pro- 
tection is $65.10, $53.14, and $61.88 in 
these three cases. Welfare agencies con- 
stantly are meeting families with these 
insurance problems. Before it is possible 
to deal intelligently with them, it is 
desirable to have some definite index 


‘of a reasonable insurance load. Varia- 


tions from this norm may be measured 
by the different economic and social 
problems involved and especially by a 
knowledge of the family’s previous 
history. 


Insurance in 405 dependent families 

In order to determine the average status 
of insurance in the type of family under 
discussion, an investigation has been 
completed recently of the insurance car- 
ried by 405 dependent families. These 
families were obtained by an examination 
of all the active records of two family 
agencies, the Providence and Minneapolis 
Family Welfare Societies. A total of 
1,939 family records was studied, of which 
the insurance and related data are con- 
tained in four tables. Table I gives the 


a 

t families 
of Detroit, | 
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general results of this study, the number 
of families studied in both cities, the 
number of persons, the number of in- 
surance policies, the total weekly ex- 
penditure for insurance, the total weekly 
income, and the averages of these differeat 
factors. It is necessary to caution the 
reader concerning the relationship of the 
405 families to the total number. These 
405 families do not indicate the proportion 
of the 1,939 families with life insurance, 


TABLE I 
Insurance my 405 


_ 


Providence... ...| 250)1, ,016.06 


Minneapolis 687 169.33] 3,037-55 
405|2,53%\1, $:54.09/88, 053.61 
Avgxacr, DistriBuTION 

a 

< < 
Providence. ... . 6.1 | 4.8] $1.05 |$20.06) 5.7 
Minneapolis. ...| 6.5 | 4.4 .85 5.6 


Source: Providence and Minneapolis Family 
Welfare Societies. 


but simply the number of records in which 
the information concerning life insurance 
was complete. On the face-sheet of 
many family records, not included in this 
study, insurance was indicated, but the 
number of policies and weekly expendi- 
tures were omitted. This policy of omit- 
ting such factual material (not bearing 
directly on the family’s problem) is 
practiced gencrally by family agencies, 
when the family is not receiving relief. 
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Therefore the 405 families with insurance 
is in general an index to the proportion of 
relief cases with insurance. No figures 
are available as yet concerning the distri- 
bution of insurance among the total 
number of clients of family agencies, but 
the present study indicates that at least 
50 per cent of the families have some 
industrial insurance.’ This figure would 
be considerably larger if other types of 
insurance, including insurance afforded 
by fraternal organizations and trade 
unions, were added. 

Summarizing the insurance data of these 
405 families, the following results char- 
acterize the insurance problems with 


which family agencies are concerned: 

Average size of family............. 6.2 persons 
Average number of policies per 

Per cent of income spent for 

Average weekly income............... $19.88 
Average (Median) weekly expenditure 

Average weekly cost per policy........ 0.24 


In addition to this summary, a detailed 
statement of the weekly expenditures for 
insurance, of incomes, and of the major 
causes of dependency will be helpful in 
an evaluation of reasonable insurance 
rates. 

In the distribution of these 405 families 
according to their weekly expenditures 
for insurance, the range of weekly ex 
penditures typifies well the economic 
aspects of their insurance problems. Table 
II shows this range extending from less 
than 20 cents per family to $6.00. Since 
the number of cases between $3.00 and 
$6.00 are few, they are grouped in one 


™This assumption is corroborated by an unpub 
lished study of insurance in 737 families in Rochester, 
New York. A total of 391 or 53 per cent of these 
families carried insurance. (Social Welfare League, 
Rochester.) 
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class. The average (median) weekly ex- 
penditure for insurance is slightly less 
than 99 cents. Due to the distribution 
of families by weekly expenditures, this 
average is more representative of the group 
than the mean average which is $1.12. 
Whether or not 99 cents per week indicates 
an excessive expenditure for insurance or 
overinsurance is a difficult point to decide. 


TABLE If 

Weexty Expenprrure ror INsuraNce 

WEEKLY EXPENDITURE NUMBER OF TOTAL TOTAL 
poe | | NUMBER | OF 

PAYMENTS |IN FAMILIES} POLICIES 
Less than $.20 4 18 4 
$.20- .39 52 281 108 
40- .§9 55 319 186 
‘60- .79 53 320 209 
-8o- .99 42 289 204 
1.00-1.19 57 342 251 
1.20-1.39 29 179 167 
1.40-1.§9 27 188 181 
1.60-1.79 3 219 184 
1.80-1.99 8 56 49 
2.00-2.19 13 88 74 
2.2072.39 5 37 
2. 40-2..§9 5 27 20 
2..60-2.79 3 26 20 
2.80-3.00 5 39 55 
3.00-6.00 16 105 140 
405 2,532 1,894 


Comparisons with the rates carried by self- 
supporting families are scarcely just, 
since the factor of dependency or a 
decrease of income makes the 99 cents ap- 
pear out of proportion to usual income.*® 


*Compared with average weekly income, this 
expenditure represents an average of 4.9 per cent of 
income. The reasonableness of this rate may be 
judged to some extent by a study of 10,822 self- 
supporting families, distributed in income groups 
tanging from less than $900 to over $2500. The 
proportion of incomes for insurance in this study 
extended from 2.6 per cent to 4.2 per cent. Con- 
sidering that no interruption of earnings has occurred 
to inflate these proportions, there is no indication 
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But it is precisely this difference between 
earned and given income that concerns 
the family agency, since insurance would 
be a considerable item, if it were accepted 
as it occurs when the family becomes 
dependent. For this reason, it may be 
useful to accept tentatively the average 
expenditure of this group (99 cents, or 


TABLE 
Waexty Income or Insursp, Derenpent 
| 
Less than $5.00 23| 124] $22.23] $.97 
$5 .00- 9.99 11} 33) 8.46} .77 
10.00-14.99 $8.28] .97 


1§ .00-19.99 95| $82] 471) 103.15] 1.09 
20.00-24.99 95| 631} 466) 103.95| 1.09 


25 .00-29.99 69} 448) 344) 90.27) 1.32 
30.00-34.99 34] 41.13] 
35 .00-39.99 11} 18.27) 1.66 
40.00744.99 45) 8-07 
45 -00-49.99 a «34 4; 3-00) 
405/2, 532/1, 894/$454.09/$1 . 12 


approximately 5 per cent of income) as a 
reasonable amount of insurance for any 
family. With this norm as a basis, the 
insurance problems of any family can be 
treated according to its size, social history, 
and present needs, and apparent cases of 
overinsurance may be isolated for in- 
tensive analysis. 

The average income of $19.88 puts in 
sharp relief the most serious economic 
problem involved in these insured families. 
Table III gives the distribution of the 405 
dependent families by income groups. 


that 99 cents per week is excessive. U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, *“‘Cost of Living in the United 
States,’’ Bulletin 357, Table G, p. 447. 
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The two types of insured families requiring 
the services of family agencies are dis- 
tinguished clearly by this distribution. 
Families with an income over $25.00 
generally appear in the records of the 
agency for non-financial reasons or for 
emergency aid. Clearly, families of this 
type may be treated unjustly, if a short 
period of dependency obliges them to 
give up their insurance. Though families 
in the lower income groups may be only 
temporarily dependent, they include or- 
dinarily the chronic cases of dependency, 
some of which extend over a period of 
years. Here the social agency, for finan- 
cial reasons, is obliged to cut expenditures 
to a minimum. Insurance as well as 
other expenditures deserves careful in- 
spection. Under some circumstances be- 
cause of the limited service of insurance, 
any expenditure for insurance may be 
excessive, and good case work may ad- 
vocate the cancellation of all insurance. 
Detection of degrees of overinsurance 
requires, in addition to an economic 
standard of insurance coverage and a 
knowledge of economic problems, a thor- 
ough orientation in the social factors 
underlying the dependency. 


CAUSES OF DEPENDENCY IN INSURED FAMILIES 


An analysis by causes of dependency is a 
necessary check on the desirability of any 
monetary gauge of insurance needs. The 
initial causes which decrease or stop 
income and force the families under con- 
sideration to appeal for aid are listed in 
Table IV. These are sometimes called in 
the case worker's vocabulary precipitating 
causes. They indicate in general the 
principal reason for the family’s immediate 
distress, though further study may reveal 
other problems which deserve more treat- 
ment than the initial cause of dependency. 
All of the causes of dependency listed in 
Table IV represent the ‘‘usual causes of 
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poverty.’’ The miscellaneous group in. 
cludes families that are difficult to classify, 
In this study, families handicapped by 
debts, families of widowers, illegitimate 
families, and cases of mental defect other 
than insanity are put under this category, 
Two points of interest are noticeable in 
this classification by cause: (1) the four 
primary conditions of economic de 


TABLE IV 
DisrrisuTiIon or INsuRANCE AMONG 405 
att 
Major causes of dependency 
MINNEA- 
RHODE POLIS, TOTAL 
ISLAND | MINNESOTA 
Illness..... 75 | 30.0] 46 | 29.7] 121] 29.9 
Unemployment and 
irregular work...| 57 | 22.8) 23 | 14.8] 80) 19.8 
Alcoholism........} 23] 9.2] 19 | 12.3] 42] 103 
Desertion and non- 
support......... 18 | 7.2) 22 | 14.2] 40} 99 
Widowhood....... 33*| 13.2] 3.2] 38] 9.4 
Miscellaneous... . . 16 | 6.4) 21 | 13.5] 37) 9.4 
Insanity........... 11| 4.41 6 3-9) 17| 4.2 
Accident.......... 7| 2.8) 8] 15) 3.7 
7| 2.8) 2] 1.3 22 
Imprisonment of 
3/ 1.2) 3] 2.9) 6 
250 |100.0]15§ |100.0} 405}100.0 


* The difference between the cases of widowhood 
in this table is due to the operation of the Mother's 
Aid Law. The Mother's Aid Law of Minnesota is 
much more elastic than the Rhode Island statute, 


pendency, illness, unemployment and ir 
regular work, alcoholism, and desertion 
and non-support are responsible for the 
dependency of practically 70 per cent of the 
total 405 families; (2) insurance carried by 
families dependent for any of these reasons 
does not alleviate the distress in aay 
respect. This result obtains, because the 
insurance which can be afforded by thest 
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families, even if it is received by the family 
after the death of the insured, scarcely 
covers the cost of burial.® 


SUMMARY 


This summary of the status of insurance 
in dependent families confirms in general 
the problems revealed in the three families 
cited above. For purposes of analytical 
treatment, it shows (1) the limited service 
of insurance; (2) the high cost of this 
service (though no adequate statement 
could be obtained from the family records 
to show the average cost for the entire 
group); (3) the habit of distributing the 

diture for insurance over several 
members of the family; (4) the weekly 
deficit between income and budget. In 
addition, the summary of the insurance 
catried by the entire group indicates no 
extensive condition of overinsurance 
measured by weekly expenditure or pro- 
portion of income spent for insurance. 
Even for the purpose intended (burial), 
it is none too great. The primary diffi- 
culty, met by agency and family alike, is 
that this insurance does not cover im- 
mediate needs. 

It is this limited service of insurance 


| which is largely responsible for the 


problems under discussion, namely, the 
inadequacy of insurance compared with 


* “Burial insurance"’ at its worst is demonstrated 
by asurvey of the insurance carried by 105 Providence 
families receiving aid under the Mother's Aid Law. 
Of these families, all but five were families of widows 
and children, the remainder being aided because of 
the uncurable illness of the father. In the 105 
families there were 521 individuals who carried a 
total of 483 policies, an average of 4.6 policies per 
family. Their weekly expenditures for insurance 
tanged from ten cents to $2.00, the median expenditure 
being $.736 weekly. These families paid on the 
average 7.3 per cent of the income given to them under 
the law for the sole purpose of burial.—A. C. Bullock 
A Study of Insurance in Families Receiving Mother's 
Aid, Brown University, 1926. 
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its cost and the hesitancy of the welfare 
agency co assume the cost of insurance 
temporarily for dependent families. In- 
dustrial insurance, which is practically 
the only type of insurance available to 
these families, serves but one purpose— 
to protect the family from the additional 
expenses involved by the cost of burial.'® 
Its cost is due partly to the hand-to-mouth 
existence of the group, to whom the 
feature of weekly payment appeals, and 
to an exaggerated notion of the need of 
burial, and partly to the habit of distribut- 
iag the insurance risk over several persons 
in the family. Cheaper insurance under 
these conditions would not be compatible 
with the laws of insurance science. This, 
of course, is the meat of the argument for 
social insurance. The economic status 
of these families forbids the purchase of 
adequate insurance; the social habit of 
insuring many individuals rather than 
forming a savings fund creates the 
situation of many small policies at ex- 
cessively high costs. The force of this 
social custom is indicated clearly by the 
fact that ordinary life policies with 
quarterly or semi-annual payments would 
furnish the same protection much more 
cheaply. But either the family is unable 
to accumulate a sufficient sum to make the 
initial payment, or is unwilling to con- 
centrate the risk on one individual. It is 
this combination of economic and social 
factors that puts the selection of insurance 
beyond the control of any group and 
practically gives the welfare agency no 
other alternative than to accept this type 
of insurance irrespective of the type of 
family. 

An elastic policy toward insurance that 
any family agency might adopt to deter- 
mine the limits of its treatment of in- 


10 Only 5 of the total cases studied had insurance 
covering other disabilities. 
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surance cases would include necessarily 
the following criteria: (1) the nature of 
the dependency; (2) income prior to and 
during dependency; (3) budget; (4) prog- 
nosis. If the results of this study are at 
all representative of the insurance status 
in unadjusted families, an average of about 
§ per cent of income is not an excessive 
expenditure for the average family. In 
the case of families not requiring material 
aid, no greater amount of insurance, con- 
sidering its cost and service, is advisable. 
With these families it will become a 
necessary part of the case worker's ad- 
visory task to direct the family to other 
and less costly forms of insurance and to 
the desirability of accumulating a savings 
fund for other emergencies than death. 
The almost universal custom of a policy 
per child detracts from the greatest risk, 
the breadwinner, a considerable propor- 
tion of the expenditure for insurance, 
and is undoubtedly of little value. In 
cases not requiring material aid, social 
agencies have small chance to regulate 
this expenditure. In the case of unad- 
justed families requiring material aid, 
the insurance item requires more prolonged 
study following the criteria suggested 
above. Though the pronounced cases of 
overinsurance usually occur in this group, 
they are not readily isolated. Tentatively 
any family deviating far from the stand- 
ards suggested, namely a weekly ex- 
penditure of 99 cents or 5 per cent of 
income may be considered stispicious. 
Analysis of the type and causes of de- 
pendency will usually differentiate moder- 
ate and excessive rates of insurance. In 
cases of temporary dependency such an 
analysis should determine pretty ac- 
curately the wisdom of retaining in- 
surance. In cases of chronic dependency 
when the family is put on an allowance, 
the nature of the problem generally indi- 
cates whether the retention of insurance is 
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feasible. Other factors in determining 


proper treatment would be the type of | 


insurance, the length that the policy has 
run and the amount paid in. It is hardly 
possible to name types of problems which 
would merit the cancellation of policies, 
Ordinarily this decision would depend 
on the case findings in individual families, 
Actual cases have come to the attention of 
agencies where dependencies due to ac 
cident, chronic ill-health, invalidity, old 
age, mismanagement, mental defect, and 
illegitimacy required all the available 
financial aid for their present needs, 
especially since even a minimum for in- 
surance would be excessively dispro- 
portionate to income. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The principal conclusions of this study 
of insurance problems in unadjusted 
families, especially as they require treat- 
ment by family agencies may be stated 
briefly: 

1. In general there is no excessive over 
insurance among clients of family agencies. 

2. Concerning insurance, as an item 
in the budget, the family agency needs 
some standard policy to protect itself and 
its clients. 

3. The insurance of families that ate 
not ecunomically dependent requires dif- 
ferent treatment from those requiring 
material aid. 

4. It is desirable in constructing a policy 
concerning insurance to differentiate be 
tween permanent or protracted dependency 
and temporary dependency. 

5. Tentatively a standard of 5 per cent 
of income is suggested as ‘a reasonable 
rate of insurance for the average family. 

6. A necessary check on this standard 
requires an analysis of the dependency ia 
terms of (1) the nature of the dependency, 
(2) income prior to and during depend 
ency, (3,) budget, (4) prognosis. 
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GUIDES TO PERIODICAL READING 
GEORGE B. LOGAN 


The people of Moronia have been 
celebrated by the skillful and sympathetic 
pen of Eleanor R. Wembridge in the 


- American Mercury. In the April number 


she introduces us, by way of contrast, to 
vatious types of the “Dwellers in 
Neurotica,"” most of them acutely 
unhappy, conscious of their abnormality, 
and often crafty, morose, resentful of 
kindness, ungrateful for favors, and per- 
sistent in blocking any efforts to help 
them out. Two characteristics they 
share: an imperative need for patient 
friends, and another for a good bank 
account. They are on the dark road to 
insanity, and it is easier, as the social 
worker is finding out, to head them off at 
the beginning than to turn them back 
later on. 


Recreation is conditioned by the time 
that adults and children have to enjoy it. 
The Playground offers, therefore,. in its 
February and March issues four papers on 
leisure, presented at the Recreation Con- 
gress of 1926, which attempt to show how 
this growing property of American life 
can be turned to wholesome and creative 
uses. George Barton and William M. 
Davidson assert that education must 
assume responsibility for the use of leisure 
and train for it in colleges and secondary 
schools. James H. Maurer, speaking for 
labor, stresses the need of the worker for 
adult education and mental stimulus 
rather than for athletic sports. And 
John Nolen contrasts the universal interest 
and participation of many European cities 
in recreation with our own often me- 
chanical and joyless use of spare time. 


There have appeared recently striking 
tributes to three outstanding American 
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social workers. The personality and 
work of Doctor William Alanson White, 
who presides over St. Elizabeth's Hospital 
in Washington, are portrayed by Elizabeth 
S. Sergeant in Harper's for March. As 
administrator, as teacher, as writer, as 
disciple of Freud, most of all as skillful, 
patient, and humane physician in the 
tortuous paths of psychiatry, Dr. White is 
blazing the trail into a new region of 
public welfare that has amazing pos- 
sibilities for the future. Chicago's great 
civic dinner to the veteran Jane Addams 
is fully reported by Graham Taylor in the 
Survey for February 15th; and the March 
15th issue contains Paul U. Kellogg's 
salute to Lillian D. Wald, of the famous 
House on Henry Street from which the 
visiting nursing service has spread over 
the country, as a true pioneer woman of 
the city frontiers. 


- Mental tests must be used with great 
caution and some qualifications in deter- 
mining the social adequacy of a child or 
youth, for, as Jeanette Regensburg points 
out in the Family for February, certain 
physical handicaps, emotional traits, and 
environmental influences are often highly 
important factors... . . . The following 
article, by Amelia Sears, reviews the 
present status of old age pensions in this 
country. She looks with some concern 
on our numerous inchoate state laws, and 
pleads for a scientific system that can 
satisfy both the humanitarian and the 
economist. . . . . In the March number 
Phyllis Blanchard and R. H. Paynter, 
reporting a psychological study of 80 
children from 23 families of low social 
and economic position to determine 
whether on the whole family social work 
had a good or bad effect on them, find thar 
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their close approach to normalcy fully 
justifies such efforts. 


Classing the ‘‘Factors Relating to 
Juvenile Delinquency’’ in some seventy 
divisions under the six headings: physical 
and mental factors, home, school, neigh- 
borhood, and occupational conditions, 
K. M. B. Bridges enlarges on each of them 
in the syed of Criminal Law for February. 

. “The Problem of Providing In- 
centives for Prison Labor"’ is best solved, 
according to Charles $§. Hyneman in the 
following article, by paying a money 
wage fixed by the same factors as those 
that determine outside wages, from which 
an amount equal to the living costs of a 
free laborer should be deducted by the 
state. A smail sum should be given the 
prisoner for spending money, and the rest 
should go to the support of his family if 
needed or kept for his own use aftez 
release. 


A similar result with respect to infants, 
based also on a statistical study, is arrived 
at by I. S. Falk in the American Journal 
of Public Health for February. Asking 
*‘Does Infant Welfare Preserve the Unfit?”’ 
he concludes, in the negative, that the 
saving of infant lives is followed by 
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associated savings in later years. . . , . 
The health demonstration forms the syb. 
ject of a special supplement to this issue 
in which Livingston Farrand discusses 
the broader principles and conditions 
under which such demonstrations should 
function, Homer Folks the methods of 
financing, and Walter H. Brown specific 
problems of organization. 


The March 15th issue of the Swpy 
contains a careful study of ‘Health Centers 
in New York’’ by M. M. Davis and Anm 
M. Richardson. The old-fashioned dis. 
pensary is as antiquated as the soup 
kitchen; today some 230 unattached 
clinics, established under public or private 
auspices, are rendering a wide variety of 
medical and preventive service; while the 
coordinated and elaborately equipped 
health center appears to be the logical 
goal of their development. . . . . Under 
the tragic title, ‘I Would Rather Die 
Tuan Go Home,’’ Miriam Van Waters 
attempts to analyze some of the complex 
situations that turn adolescent girls to 
hatred of their parents. Children, she 
says, hold few grudges, and none because 
of physical cruelty, but when their deeper 
faiths and prides and loyalties have been 
wounded only long and delicate rehabilite- 
tion of personality can efface the scars. 
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VEE GIAEO 


SPATIAL DISTANCE 


TRANSPORTATION 


OMMUNITY organization inevit- 
C ably becomes accommodated to 
space and time factors. The local 
community is spatially organized with 
reference to the daily movements of popu- 
lation which in turn are limited by the 


transportation. In other words, the local 
distribution of homes and interest centers 
falls within a plane the maximum area of |. 
which cannot be greater than the physical 
distance which can be daily traversed using 
the current mode of transportation. 

The slower the form of transport the 
smaller the range of the community. 
Prior to the introduction of mechanical 
agencies of transportation and communica- 
tion, local communities,—villages, towns 
and cities,—encompassed relatively small / 
areas. The human-energy-transport com- 
munities of Japan and China are exceed- 
ingly compact and undifferentiated. The 
ox and cart villages of India embrace wider 
zones. Fields and wells are located 
farther from the home than is the case in 
those parts of China and Japan where 
human energy is the only method of 
movement. The horse and vehicle com- 
munities of Europe and America have much 
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AND COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
PATTERN 


R. D. McKENZIE 


wider zones of participation than the 
slower transit comimunities of the East. 


| But even the horse and buggy community 


cannot embrace a zone of more than 10 
or 12 miles in diameter and most of the 
movement takes place within a much 
smaller area. 


FLUIDITY 


The great revolution in communal area 
and structure came when mechanical 
agencies of communication and trans- 
portation displaced the earlier animal 
forms. This revolution in movement is so 
recent that we are unaware of its real 
significance. Much of our thinking is 
still colored by the horse and buggy tradi- 
tion of distance. Of course the stage 
coach days of Europe and America are 
little more than a life time removed. 
The first United States Census published 
in 1790 gives a vivid picture of the prim- 
itive conditions of fluidity which existed 
at the time that our political institutions 
were formed. 

But the greater part of the world is at 
present in even a more primitive stage of 
fluidity. The most striking difference 
between America and Asia is in regard to 
movement. Excluding a few of the larger 


: 
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Vcities, life in Asia is stagnant, immobile.’ 

Peasants may be see:: toiling in the fields, 
or trudging along the dusty roads and 
narrow paths which intersect the rice 
fields and tie the villages together. But 
there is no constant and rapid movement 
on highways such as one sees in this 
country. Rural Europe is but a shade 
more fluid. Although it possesses, in 
most parts, a well developed system of 
highways still the automobile has scarcely 
begun to traverse them. One may travel 
for weeks through Europe without seeing 
more than a dozen automobiles on the 
highways beyond the immediate suburbs 
of the larger cities. 

The situation, however, is different in 

he cities. The great urban centers 
throughout the world are much alike in 
matters of transportation. Kobe, Shang- 
hai, Bombay and Cairo have almost as 
efficient forms of intramural transit as 
Berlin, Paris, London, New York. 
Modern fluidity in the Old World is an 
urban monopoly. Just outside the con- 
| fines of the city, the peasant carries on his 
daily activities in much the same fashion 
as his forebears did generations ago. The 
railway has placed him in a new economy; 
he buys and sells in a wider market; 
his daily movements, however, have 
| changed but little. 

The steam railway with its fixed right- 
of-way and definite train schedule has had 
little effect upon life in the small com- 
munity. It has altered intercommunal 
relations but it has not materially changed 
the spatial distribution of homes and 
service centers in the smaller communities. 
This is especially true with reference to 
village and town life in the Old World. 


1 “Of the 42,794,155 persons enumerated in Mad- 
fas, 42,584,293 were born in the Presidency . . . 
99 per cent of the population were born in the division 
in which they were enumerated.’’ Census of India, 
1921, Vol. XIII, p. 46. 
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Coming as it did to Asia and Europe 
when the country was already settled, 
the railway effected little change on vyil- 
lage and rural institutions. The villages 
of the East have scarcely any connection 
with the railroad systems. If the track 
happens by accident to run through a 
village there is usually no provision for 
stopping. The only service rendered by 
the new form of transportation is the 
killing of the villager’s chickens or the 
blowing of the thatch from the roofs of 
his buildings. 

The great revolution in local fluidity 
came not with the railway and telegraph 
but with the local forms of transportation 
‘and communication, the electric tram, the 
telephone and, more especially, the auto- 
mobile. And as I have already intimated, 
these agencies of local fluidity are still 
largely confined to this part of the world, 
that is, as far as rural life is concerned. 

The automobile supplemented by the 
telephone and now by the radip has 
instituted a new spatial regime it this 
country. The extent to which ig 
speeded up our life is difficult to estimate. 
The census of motor car registration shows 
that there is now an automobile to every 
six persons for the country as a whole. 
The ratio for different states varies from 
3 in California to 14 in Alabama.? As- 
suming that each car is driven from 8 to 
10 thousand miles per year, it is safe to 
say that the average rural American travels 
as many miles in one year as the average 
Indian villager does in a life time. 

The automobile has not only increased 
fluidity, it has also increased flexibility. 
Movement is no longer directed along a 
few fixed channels as in the case of the 
steam or electric train. It has become, as 
diversified as the street and road system. 


* Facts and Figures of the Automobile Industry. 
National Automobile C. of C., 1926. 
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Industry. 


This greater fluidity and flexibility made 
ible by the automobile is the cause 
of profound changes in local spatial dis- 
tribution. It has affected the country 
even more than the city because there it 
has replaced the horse while in the city 
it has merely supplemented the street car. 
In other words, the automobile, by 
providing every village and almost every 
farmstead with rapid transportation has 
nverted the entire country into an urban 
ttern of home and service center 
istribution. 


SPECIALIZATION AND CENTRALIZATION 


The first effect of increased fluidity is a 
redistribution of homes and interest 
ters. The new agency of transporta- 
ion serves as a release and effects a new 
patial distribution of loca] institutions 
in conformity with the degree of elasticity 
provided. Some centers move farther 
from the home while others remain as 
before or may come even closer to the! 
home. 
took place in the city with the advent of 
electric street cars. The old diversified 
centers which characterized the prestreet- 
car city underwent a rapid transformation 
as soon as the electric railway connected 
them with the city’s center. The more 
specialized services both retail and profes- 
sional segregated in the down-town sec- 
tion. On the other hand, the primary and 
general services as a rule shifted to new, 
subcenters located at important inter- 
sections of the intramural system. The 
degree of specialization of services found 
in any subcenter varies with the size and 
importance of the center. 
In general it may be said that the more 


; specialized the service the more central- 


it becomes, that is, the wider its 
¢e of patronage. On the contrary, the 
more standardized the service with respect 
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A redistribution of interest centers. 
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more decentralized it becomes or the 
natrower its zone of patronage.* The 
city therefore represents a series of trade 
zones the diameters of which are a measure 
of the degree of specialization and central- 
ization of the various interest centers 
under given conditions of density and 
fluidity. 

The automobile has had opposite effects ¢ 
with respect to city and country. Con- 
gestion has increased distance to the center 
of the city and therefore has occasioned } 
decentralization of many service centers 
which under the street car régime were 
located in the heart of the city. On the 
other hand motor transportation through | 
its greater flexibility than the street car, 
has decreased distances in the less or | 
gested parts of the city and therefore 
produced new subcenters located farther 
apart than the street car subcenters and 
possessing more specialized service cen- 
ters.‘ Moreover as distance from the 
home to the periphery is shorter than that 


to frequency of use, quality and price, the 


. from the home to the center of the city, 


the motor car has been the cause of divert- 
ing a considerable number of the leisure 
time centers from the heart of the city to 
points located outside the corporation 
limits. This tendency is particularly 
marked in the Pacific Northwest where 
the cities are surrounded by a marginal 


From a study of shopping habits of 1250 families 
in the University District, Seattle, it was found that 
go per cent bought their groceries from local dealers; 
51 per cent their hardware, 35 per cent their furniture 
and 24 per cent their clothes. University District 
Herald, March 5, 1925. 

*The history of the motion picture theatre is 
interesting in this regard. It started as a widely 
distributed neighborhood institution, then moved to 
the center of the city to compete with the regular 
theater, again it is coming back to the neighborhood 
but on a larger scale than before and located farther 
apart on sites convenient to motor traffic. Sec, 


Annals, September, 1926, pp. 99-100. 
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unsettled region now made accessible by a 
etwork of hard surfaced roads.§ 

The effect of the automobile on rural 
life has been quite the opposite. That is, 
the motor car has released many of the 
interest centers of the open country, vil- 
lages, and small towns, and centralized 
them in the more important centers. In 
this way the automobile is changing the 
life of the rural community in much the 
same way as the street car changed the life 
of the old primary subcenters of the city. 

The county seat, which exemplifies the 
typical large town surrounded by smaller 
places, is becoming the city center of 

, specialized services and amusements for 

* the surrounding rural and village popula- 
tion. The automobile has effected even 
greater changes in rural than in urban 
life. First, because it furnished greater 
mastery of distance on the open country 
highways than in the congested city 
streets and second because a higher per- 
centage of the rural people own auto- 
mobiles.® 

Of course, the increased fluidity fur- 
nished by the automobile has not been of 
uniform influence throughout. Certain 
elements of the population are more fluid 
than others. There are no substantiating 
data, but it is probable that the curve of 
fluidity bears some relation to age, marital 

‘condition, and economic status. This 
unequal fluidity is the cause of consider- 
able disorganization of the primary in- 
stitutions;’ a disorganization which is 


* Country Clubs and Road Houses have multiplied 
during the last five years along the highways connect- 
ing the Puget Sound Cities. The pleasure ride is 
part of the entertainment, so institutions too close 
to the city are at a disadvantage with those farther 
out. 

© “Sixty-four per cent of all registered cars in 
* United States are in cities and towns of 25,000 and 
less."" Nation's Business, November, 1926. 

7 Zimmerman and Taylor's disc. /ery that many 

of the village groups of Wake County, N. C., have 


of about ten miles. 
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more obvious in the country than in the 
city because the revolution in overcoming 
distance there has been more profound, 

The maximum zone of patronage or 
degree of centralization possible for any 
service center is, in the last analysis, 
Stes by the time-cost factor in over- 

ming distance. The old team-haul com- 
munity was defined by the distance a team 
ordinarily travelled in a day from the 
home to the center and return—a distance 
The automobile 
zone of patronage cannot be measured by 
the same unit of time because habits of 
time consumption seem to have changed 
since the coming of this speedier form of 
transit. Instead of the day, the hour, 
or at most the two hour drive secms to 
mark the limit of distance that a person 
will ordinarily go to an interest center. 
This time of course is greatly increased on 


special occasions, holidays and weekends, 
,but the communal structure gets its 
/ dominant shape from the shorter daily 
\movements. 


ORGANIZATION PATTERN 


There are at least four general types of 
organization patiern represented among 
local interest centers. These pattern types 
are most clearly revealed among retail 
trade services, where competition compels 
the service to accommodate itself to 
improvements in facilities of communica 
tion and transportation. 

First there is the small unit service center 
which depends upon primary agencies of 
communication and transportation for its 
field of operation. Small retail service 
centers such as the grocery store, barber 
shop and bakery as well as the old 


lost their primary group characteristics since the 
coming of the automobile, could doubtlessly be 
duplicated in many other parts of the country. 
Rural Organization, N. C. Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Raleigh, 1922. 
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Experiment 


fashioned general store belong to this 
class. In fact, this is the type of or- 
ganization common to almost all services 
in the small community. The second 
type of organization pattern is exemplified 
T by the department store. The plan of or- 
ganization is similar to that of the small 
' unit type except that the range of opera- 

tion is greatly extended. Instead of 
, relying upon primary means of com- 
| munication the department store makes 
_ use of secondary forms. It depends upon 
the street car and the daily paper for 
enlisting patronage. It is centrally 
located and draws its clientele from all 
parts of the community. In addition it is 
specialized in function. It is the local 
eneral store departmentalized or 
specialized. 

The third type of pattern is that re- 
presented by the chain store system. The 
business is centralized but the service 
centers are scattered. Instead of the 
clients going to the service the service 
goes to the client. The chain store type 
of organization is in a way a more ad- 
vanced organization pattern. It takes 
advantage of the fact that communication 
more speedy than transportation /and 
that business can be more economically 
centralized than service. It makes use 
of the same agencies of communication 
as the department store type, that is, the 
daily press and the telephone, but it 
operates on the principle that it is less ? 


(centralize the public. The recent tren 
toward the chain store type of organiza- 
tion is directly associated with the in- 
creased use of the automobile which gives 
flexibility to the movement of goods but 
which on account of traffic congestion 
akes it difficult for shoppers to patronize 
the central shopping establishments. 

The fourth type of retail service pattern 
fis the federation system. Independent service 
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units unite and establish central offices in 
which certain business functions of mutual 
advantage are performed. Small store 
proprietors are beginning to find them- 
selves at a disadvantage in competing with 
the chain store system. And in order to 
obtain the advantage of large scale buying 
and efficient advertising they are beginning 
to unite in federated organization. This 
federated scheme of organization is in 
principle the opposite to the chain store 
system. Control is decentralized; it func- 
tions from the fringe to the center. Where- 
as in the chain store system the control is 
centralized and the organization functions 
from the center to the fringe. 

Every form of communal organization 
whether publicly or privately ad- 
ministered falls into one or other of these 
four general pattern schemes. If there is a 
general trend running through all kin 
of communal organization it seems to be 
in the direction of the chain store pattern. 
This is the scheme of organization by 
which our cities are administered. The 
public administration of protection, police 
and fire, of health, education, library 
service, water, telephone, is conducted on 
this pattern. Private welfare organiza- 
tion is also to a considerable extent or- 
ganized on the same pattern. The Charity 
Organization Society has its central offices 
and scattered branches. Private institu- 
tions however such as social clubs, im- 

vement clubs, and churches, are as a 
fale ‘organized on the federated system. 
They retain their local autonomy but at 
the same time have central organizations 
through which they can act as corporate 
units when occasion arises. The single 
unit type of organization is gradually 
passing; it frequently represents the initial 
stage of a service which subsequently 
changes into one or other of the more 
advanced pattern forms. 
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MIRRORS OF HARLEM—INVESTIGATIONS AND PROBLEMS OF 
AMERICA’S LARGEST COLORED COMMUNITY 


IRA Dr A. REID 


the past decade the at- 
tention of people everywhere has 
been at some time centered on 


Harlem. Never before has this particular 
section of New York received such notice 
despite the fact that the connotation of 
the word itself has changed from Dutch 
to Irish to Jewish to Negro. One may 
reasonably expect that it will remain 
Negro unless there is an industrial 
encroachment. 

It is quite hard to define Harlem in the 
light of social organizations. A visitor 
sees that it is neither slum nor ghetto, 
resort nor colony, and after such a variance 
of ideas regarding the organization of a 
community I feel certain that Harlem is 
not acommunity. Unfortunately Harlem 
is almost a social nonentity save for the 
many distorted and half-truth pictures 
given by the press—local color, ‘‘Mil- 
lionaires,’’ parades, cabarets, Charleston, 
black-bottom, “‘Strivers Row,’’ and the 
like. On the other hand, it is cajoled 
with the expression ‘“The Mecca of the 
New Negro."’ It appears however, that 
Harlem is The Maker of the New Negro 
when one considers the several definite 


phases of its growth and activity. 
THE GROWTH OF HARLEM 


In the middle days of the last century 
the Negro population of New York was 
scattered in little groups to the south, 
east and west of Washington Square 
which was at that time the center of New 
York aristocracy. These Negroes were the 
servants of the upper class families and 
found their habitat close to the places 
where they worked. In the late eighties, 
the Negro population had increased and 
moved about five blocks north. In the 
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Nineties, they had shifted to the lower 
twenties and thirties west of Sixth 
Avenue, and by 1900 another northward 
shift had been made to west 53rd Street. 
Prior to the development of Harlem as a 
Negro center, the west 53rd Street district 
remained the outstanding section for 
Negroes in New York. Singularly, each 
district in which the Negro has lived has 
been an improvement over the other, 
About 1900 the move to Harlem began. 
Inadequate transportation and empty 
houses in this section gave colored 
residents their opportunity. A unique 
story has been weaved around this 
development. The first residents on 134th 
Street east of Lenox Avenue—the gradual 
filling of blocks east of Lenox Avenue— 
the spread westward—the efforts of the 
whites to check the movement and evict 
colored tenants—the violent objection 
of the Property Owners Improvement 
Association—the counter attack of the 
Afro-American Realty Company—and the 
beginning of Harlem. It will be interest- 
ing to note at this time the economic 
arguments advanced by the Property 
Owners Improvement Association regard- 
ing this racial encroachment. On Decem- 
ber 30,1913, they issued a circular which 
included the following statements: ‘"The 
assessed value of property in this section 
for the year 1913 was $260,000,000 the 
estimated value of this property is about 
$4,000,000." (2) it good business to 
place property estimated at more than 
$4,000,000 at the disposal of the Negro 
population who have neither the certainty 
of number nor the financial strength to 
absorb even 1 per cent, who are not able 
to maintain a market value and cause 
depreciation in the value of property in 
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the entire district?’’ “There are 
about 35,000 Negroes here at the present 
and more expected, most of whom are 
unable to pay rents necessary to maintain 
yalues."" (4) ““General business in 
Harlem has been seriously injured due to 
the changed character of the population." 
(5) “The Negro population is spreading 
southward very fast. Each year shows a 
further increase, and more blocks occupied 
by them."’ (6) “This movement of the 
Owners Improvement Associa- 
tion includes a plan to place at the disposal 
of the Negroes, buildings arranged for 
their special use so that they may be able 
to pay the rents and will not find it 
necessary to overspread the district.”’ 
Such a movement was futile. Today 
the Negro population is sprinkled in the 
districts from 112th Street to 116th 
Street in this area; checks itself; endeavors 
again to substantiate itself from 117th 
Street to 124th Street; in a sudden impact 
it rushes from 126th Street to 150tn Street 
and again scatters itself as far as 155th 
Street. In 1913 there were 35,000 Negroes 
here. Today there are more than 175,000, 
and we find ourselves in a very acceptable 
district. The natural boundary of the 
Harlem River checks movement down the 
east though there are one or two small 
Negro districts across the river. On the 
south the northern end of Central Park 
seems to be the objective and the popula- 
tion has moved within two blocks of the 
park frontage. To the immediate west 
stands the New York Teachers Training 
School and City College of New York. 
Harlem is most conveniently located, and 
is easily reached by elevated, surface, and 
bus lines. Harlem merchants have not 
lost money—they admit that business has 
never been better. They have altered 
their stock to meet the needs and profited 
thereby. Instead of property depreciat- 
ing, it has doubled in value. Reliable 
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real estate men claimed that Harlem real 
estate was unsalable before the rapid 
influx. By 1923 it was ata premium. In 
1925 it was estimated that Negroes owned 
$60,000,000 of Harlem's realty. Though 
the district has run down physically, there 
has been an increase in its property values, 
a natural accompaniment of the change in 
the racial character of the population. 
Yet, it continues to be the outstanding 
Negro quarters of America. 


POPULATION ELEMENTS 


Society has learned to expect and is 
probably justified in so doing, that where 
there are Negroes in large numbers, a 
social problem exists. Assuming such 
to be the case, the problems of Harlem are 
infinitely greater than those of any other 
Negro section. Here are several different 
groups of darker peoples with different 
experiences in their primary group affilia- 
tions, different governmental attitudes, 
all classed as Negroes by public opinion 
if not by the interpretation of the law. 
Among these groups are the British West 
Indian, the Danish West Indian, the Porto 
Rican, the African, the South American, 
and the American Negro of the North and 
South. These groups are expected to 
adjust themselves to one particular classi- 
fication when such is possible. Thirty 
thousands of Harlem's colored population 
are reported by the Federal census as 
having been born in foreign countries, 
chiefly the West Indies. Charles S. John- 
son writing in the Survey Graphic for 
March, 1925, says: “‘If the present Negro 
New Yorker were analyzed he would be 
found to be composed of one part native, 
one part West Indian, and about three 
parts Southern. If the tests of the army 
psychologists could work with the preci- 
sion and certainty with which they are 
accredited, the Negroes who make up the 
present population of New York City 
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would be declared to represent different 
races, for the differences between South 
and North by actual measurement are 
greater than the differences between 
whites and Negroes.”’ 


THE PROBLEM OF EMPLOYMENT 


One of the outstanding difficulties in 
effecting social adjustment for the Negro 
in Harlem is his job. Out of 321 specific 
occupations listed in the Federal census 
for 1920 one or more Negroes were em- 
ployed in 316 of them. In 175 of them, 
50 or more Negroes were employed. The 
bulk of the male population finds its 
employment as elevator operators, porters, 
messengers, and longshoremen. Skilled 
mechanics are few. The census for 1920 
gave the number as 462. There has been a 
very slight increase in the skilled trades. 


One would think that the opportunities. 


to join the various trade union bodies 
would mean much toward improving 
such a situation. We find that in the 
majority of cases however, there has 
been a very small increase in the number 
of Negro members. This may be due to 
one of three things: (1) the barrier set 
up by the union, (2) restriction of work 
opportunities after joining the union; (3) 
lack of knowledge on the part of the Negro 
regardng the specific trade. In the Long- 
shoremen’s Union, where Negroes are 
present in large numbers, we find the old 
difficulty arises in that the wage scale is 
much higher, working conditions better, 
but that there are approximately two men 
for every job. For the women, another 
acute problem exists. The cost of living 
demands that they leave home to work. 
Their specific occupations are chiefly 
public laundry work, domestic service, 
and the unskilled branches of the needle 
trade. Employment in public laundries 
is a new development. Within the last 
five years the laundry industry has been 


moving from Central Manhattan to North 
Harlem bringing with it the opportunity 
for approximately 20,000 Negro women 
to be employed in this particular trade, 
More than 3,000 are employed in the 
needle trades, a very few of whom are 
doing skilled work. Domestic service 
continues to be the one hope for their 
economic existence. It is singular to 
note in this connection that the propor. 
tionate ratio of Negro mothers who work 
as compared with white and immigrant 
mothers is three to one. In New York 
City 90.3 per cent of all Negro men and 
57-9 per cent of all Negro women 10 years 
of age and over are at work. 

The particular problem that looms in 
the face of any social adjustment is the 
mal-adjustment of Negro workers. West 
Indians who come to this country with 
exhaustive experience along clerical lines 
and bookkeeping and also skilled in 
trades find the Negro population unable 
to absorb their services in this connection 
and find numerous rebuffs from white 
employers. The same is true of the 
American Negro. In effecting an adjust- 
ment these persons take jobs as elevator 
operators, porters, and longshoremen and 
probably remain there as long as they are 
in New York. The employment problem, 
however, is not entirely one of the every- 
day worker, but it also affects the high 
school student. Teachers in the New 
York high schools find it very difficult 
to place their Negro graduates. Efforts 
are made to have this group cared for by 
its own people, but with very little 
success. A few women find an oppor 
tunity through Civil Service to work in 
clerical offices in the city, while the men 
seek employment in the post office. The 
boy or girl graduating from a trade school 
however, is often forced to forget his 
training and take up unskilled work. 
The question naturally arises ‘“What shall 
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we teach the colored children to prepare 
them for living in this community?"’ 
All in ali this is the vital problem. The 

ation is governed by a low wage 
scale for which it is not entirely to blame. 
This makes it necessary for all persons in 
the family to work, and while the popula- 
tion is endeavoring to live up to the false 
standards of living set around them, many 
different problems arise. 

In an effort to improve the industrial 
and economic conditions among Negroes, 
the Urban League has been particularly 
interested in finding opportunities for 
those persons who are prepared to do 
certain types of work. It has been able 
to make some headway in this matter. 
Quite recently at its initiation, an em- 
ployment campaign for Negro workers 
was conducted in Harlem. A survey was 
made of 258 stores employing 160 Negroes 
chiefly as porters—and places that had a 
very large Negro patronage—asking that 
they permit opportunities for colored 
workers along with white in other occu- 
pations. Despite the fact that many 
persistent efforts were made, it was only 
possible to place 4 stenographers with one 
concern. The general attitude seemed to 
be either that Negroes were not capable 
of doing the work and employers were not 
willing to give them a trial, or that they 
were totally undesirable. Many of them 
of course were willing to employ them as 
porters and maids but nothing more. It 
appeared that Harlem business enterprises 
are indifferent toward the employment of 
colored help and will remain so until 
there is competition on the part of the 
Negro business which will force them to 
offer some inducements. 


REAL ESTATE, POLITICS AND CHURCHES 
Contrary to the statement of Prof. 


Dowd, there are no Negro banks in Harlem 
or elsewhere in New York. The most 
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outstanding business development is that 
of real estate which increased from 98 to 
247 during the period from 1910 through 
1920. Since 1920 there have been an 
increase and a decrease in this number. 
The rapid rise in real estate values in 
Harlem gave many men their opportunity 
for financial success—others failed. True 
enough, the main businesses in this com- 
munity are carried on not by Negroes, 
but by Jews and Caucasians. The de- 
velopment of Negro business has been 
confined—apart from real estate—to 
undertakers, venders, cigar stores, and 
insurance. One may note with satisfac- 
tion however, the rise of an investment 
company with $50,000 capital. This com- 
pany is handled by a colored man who has 
had both academic and practical training 
having served as sales manager, and de- 
paxtment trader for a Finance and Trust 
company. It is now listed in the 1926 
Polk's Encyclopedia of Bankers and Bro- 
kers of the World. This is the first of its 
kind ever run by colored and its success 


-has been phenomenal. 


In politics Harlem is not solidly Re- 
publican. Both Democrat and Republi- 
can social clubs find seat in this section 
of New York. A Negro Democrat is 
Municipal Commissioner of Civil Service. 
The Republicans still strive for supremacy, 
and at each election have colored can- 
didates for various offices from this 
district. The Socialists have nominated a 
Negro candidate for office of Secretary of 
State and the Communist: continue to 
fight through the American Negro Labor 
Congress. However, votes from this par- 
ticular section are phenomenally few. 
With a pepulation of almost 200,000 
only 22,000 Negroes registered for the last 
gubernatorial election and only 10,000 
of this number voted. . 

The increase in the population of Harlem 
naturally brought ati increase of churches. 
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In June 1926 there were more than 150 
churches between 125th Street and 150th 
Street. Some of this number moved 
from the 53rd Street district of New York 
following their membership. Others are 
now institutions resultant of the migra- 
tion from the South, while others are new 
approaches to the religious problems of 
the people. Despite the fact that the 
number is so large, recent figures men- 
tioned in the New York World by its 
Correspondent on Negro Affairs, Lester 
Walton, show that 60,000 of 175,000 of 
the Negro population in New York 
belong to churches. A meager few of 
them have community activities or at- 
tempt social approach to the problems 
of their members. Efforts at unification 
and improvement have been few and with 
littie success. Fraternal societies, lodges, 
beneficiary leagues, and similar institu- 
tions continue to hold sway. The mi- 
gration gave rise to such institutions as 
the Sons and Daughters of Virginia, the 
United Sons and Daughters of Georgia, 
and several other clubs representative of 
the states from which they came. These 
institutions have as their particular aim 
the adjustment of migration from that 
section of the country. 


HEALTH AND HOUSING 


The problem of Health is outstanding. 
Statistics for a period of 25 years show 
some improvement as well as some losses 
in the battle for health. In view of the 
fact that at one time it was believed that 
the Negro peoples in America were 
doomed to extinction because of the 
diseases to which they appeared to be 
particularly susceptible and against which 
they had seemed to have little resistance, 
the health problem of the Negro during 
the last quarter of a century is particularly 
interesting. There has been a substantial 
decrease in the rates for tuberculosis, 


pneumonia, Bright's disease, and nephritis, 
For this period there has been a 30 per 
cent decrease in the death rates from 
tuberculosis, 25 per cent decrease from 
pneumonia, and 55.2 per cent in death 
rates from Bright's disease and nephritis. 
However, in common with the whites, 
the Negro has suffered an increase in his 
mortality rates in cancer and heart disease. 
During this period there has been a 120 
pet cent increase in death rates in cancer 
and heart disease. The rate of death 
from violence has increased 60 per cent 
since 1900, during the same period the 
white population's rate decreased 15.2 
per cent. Phenomenal is the increase in 
the cancer rate of the Negro, the per cent 
increase from 1906-1925 being 120.5 per 
cent contrasted with 62.7 per cent for the 
white population. How much of this 
cancer is due to more exact diagnosis, 
better reporting, and to the increased 
length of the life of the Negro is an 
interesting and complex problem. 

For the year ig2z4 it is interesting to 
note the death rate of the Negro population 
in Harlem. Comparing three sanitary 
areas comprising Harlem with the total 
rate for the borough of Manhattan we 
find that in one district the infant mor- 
tality rate is more than twice as high as the 
infant mortality rate for the borough. 
District 200 which comprises one of the 
older sections of Harlem has an infant 
mortality rate of 160 per 1,000 births .3 
compared with 76 for the borough. The 
average yearly death rate for the Negro 
in Harlem is 22 per 1,000 while that for 
the borough is 12 per 1,000. Working 
toward an improvement in these con- 
ditions there are two organizations that 
are doing much toward this end. The 
Harlem branch of the New York Tuber- 
culosis and Health Association works on 
the problems of health through its clinic 
and propaganda. The Henry Street Visit- 
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ing Nurse Center has its largest corps of 
nurses, twenty-two colored women, in 
Harlem. Both of these organizations 
are doing much toward improving the 
situation. 

Closely allied with the problem of 
health is that of housing. In the district 
where the health figures are most dis- 
appointing, the housing conditions are 
most undesirable in natural sequence. 
The basic housing situation in Harlem 
is not comparable with that of the lower 
East Side, but the social results are much 
more disappointing. Negro Harlem in- 
herited the homes and tenements of people 
more economically secure than they. 
However, with its large increase in popu- 
lation, congestion and accompanying 
standards of living of the district became 
the particular problem. When the social 
and natural boundaries restricted them to 
certain territory, they found it necessary 
to live within a prescribed area. With 
the high increase in rents and inability to 
secure more space, the taking in of lodgers 
became an essential. A few houses have 
been erected in this area for the colored. 
In 1924-1925 approximately three new 
tenements were erected. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. has recently purchased a city 
block in Harlem on which are being erected 
modern tenements for the use of Negro 
residents of this district. This is the first 
big step toward improving the situation. 
The housing problem in Harlem also 
gave rise to one of the unique phases of 
Harlem, that is the rent parties. For 
many years these parties have been con- 
ducted for the specific purpose of raising 
funds to meet living expenses. An ex- 
amination of several of their unique invi- 
tations show that they are held chiefly 
around the first and the 15th of the month, 
and that there is always good music and 
refreshments. 
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NEED OF STUDY 


A group from Columbia University and 
its attendant institutions visited Harlem a 
short time ago and on its return wrote up 
the work of the trip as follows: *‘Con- 
sidered as a whole, the trip to Harlem was 
of real educational value. The points 
of interest covered were well chosen, the 
facts were brought out by competent 
speakers. There was no air of anything 
having been staged for the occasion. The 
effect of seeing and hearing so many 
colored speakers in one afternoon was 
excellent. There we learned that there 
were as many different types among 
colored folks as among whites, conserva- 
tives, liberals, radicals; speaking suavely, 
humanely or with bitterness. One mildly 
independent, another anxious to codper- 
ate. Here are some of the attendant 
learnings: (1) The Negroes are capable 
of taking care of themselves. (2) They 
are independent and know it. (3) They 
ate quiet and thoughtful—we have had 
the wrong idea about them—especially 
about their religion. (4) They take to 
education naturally, as a matter of course 
as we do. (5) Their standards of living 
are good, but depend on their economic 
status as witness the neatness of the 
streets in the better districts.’’ It is not 
possible to be in accord with all that the 
writer infers in his conclusions, but it is 
true that there are certain social changes 
being effected in Harlem. There is no 
unnecessary noise or excitement should 
whites come in on Negro gatherings as 
would be in other cities. Harlem has 
learned to expect them. There are no 
color lines drawn within the race as 
some would have you believe. Nor is 
Harlem immune to segregation as some 
theatres fringing the district refer all 
Negro patrons to the balcony. Harlem 
has no one leader—there is no one voice 
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leading it. It is a social laboratory in 
which racial and economic theories are 
being proved, disproved, and formulated. 
It has given birth to a new conception of 
American life. Its people are restless, 
socially, politically, and economically. 
To those interested in social research, it 
offers a virgin field. But what has been 
done? Aside from a few journalistic 
efforts our spasmodic investigations into 
various phases of its activity by a few 
students, no concerted efforts have been 


made to analyze the forces and factors at 
work in this section. It is not a fixed 
community, but constantly shifts its social 
processes. It does not know its re- 
sources, but gropingly seeks to find them. 
Here is a great need for a systematic, 
exhaustive study of Harlem, not into its 
single problems, as housing, recreation, 
health, justice, etc., but an integrated 
study of it in all its phases—which will 
emphasize diagnosis and treatment for its 
many problems. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN RURAL SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 
JESSE FREDERICK STEINER 


HE particular experiment for dis- 

cussion in this article is the estab- 

lishment of a county department of 
public welfare in a mountain county of 
North Carolina, where previously no well 
equipped public or private social agencies 
had been organized to deal with social 
problems. It is therefore a problem in 
county wide social organization with 
primary emphasis upon the promotion of 
public welfare activities, which under the 
State law cover the entire field of service 
included in broadly conceived social work 
programs. Since this demonstration is 
still in progress, only a tentative report 
can be made with chief emphasis upon 
methods rather than results. All! that is 
attempted at this time is a summarized 
statement of the general situation with 
special attention directed to certain phases 
of the work which seem to throw light 
on the problem of rural organization. 


THE GENERAL SITUATION 


The county under discussion is located in 
the Blue Ridge belt, has an area of 460 
square miles, and a population of 15,000, 
practically all of whom are native born 


white Americans of so called Anglo- 
Saxon ancestry. The northern part is 
very mountainous, sparsely settled, and 
very difficult of access. In the southern 
part are several river valleys traversed by 
branch lines of two railroads and two good 
state highways. The only two towns of 
importance are the county seat with a 
population of 1300 and another slightly 
larger town which serves as the trade 
center for the eastern part of the county. 
The vast majority of the people live in 
the open country distributed along the 
rivers and creeks wherever the land can 
be cultivated. In general those living 
in the broad fertile valleys are prosperous 
and progressive, while in the more moun- 
tainous sections the struggle for life is 
hard and but little advance has been made 
in the improvement of conditions. 
Agriculture is the main source of 
wealth. Industry has not developed be- 
yond the establishment of a few factories 
and mills which give employment to a 
limited number of people. The poor 
roads and rough country have made the 
consolidation of schools seem impractica- 
ble. The county has 68 small rural 
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schools with two high schools in the 
towns above mentioned. One of the signs 
of progress was the employment a few 
years ago of a county agricultural agent. 
No provision has been made for a full time 
health officer or a public health nurse. 


_ Prior to the inauguration of this experi- 


ment, there was no recognition of need for 
organized social service. The churches 
perhaps were the most influential organ- 
ized groups in the county although those 
in the rural districts had a difficult time to 
maintain their existence. 
INITIATION OF THE EXPERIMENT 

This county, lacking in financial re- 
sources and separated from the eastern 
part of the state by a mountain range, had 
failed in many ways to keep pace with the 
progress made in the more favorably 


located counties. In fact, since it has 
easier access to Atlanta and Knoxville 


_ than to Raleigh, out-of-state papers are 


the ones most widely read and the people 
do not keep in close touch with State 
affairs. It was almost by accident that a 
member of a progressive rural family saw 
an item in a Raleigh paper announcing a 
proposed public welfare demonstration 
in a county to be selected by the State 
Board of Public Welfare. Her letter of 
inquiry to the State Commissioner of 
Public Welfare directed attention to this 
county and led later to a meeting of a 
group of interested citizens who listened 
favorably to the proposal that the county 
authorities codperate with the State 
Board in the establishment of a county 
department of public welfare. This group 
of local leaders was influential enough to 
win over the County Commissioners and 
the County Board of Education and 
secure their signature to an agreement 
which provided that a county superintend- 
ent of public welfare be employed for a 
period of three years, the salary to be 
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paid by the state while the other expenses 
including office space, equipment, a car, 
and its upkeep should be furnished by 
the county. The person appointed to 
this position was a very capable southern 
woman, a college graduate with a year’s 
training at the School of Public Welfare 
of the State University and with teaching 
experience in a social settlement in the 
mountains of Kentucky. 


METHODS OF WORK 


Upon the arrival of the new worker, 
the county commissioners promptly dis- 
continued their giving of petty outdoor 
relief and turned over to the county 
superintendent of public welfare all ap- 
peals for financial aid. Through this 
official action the door was opened for the 
inauguration of much needed work in the 
field of family welfare, and ordinarily 
the social worker would have seized this 
opportunity to build up case work stand- 
ards and in this way demonstrate the 
value of a county department of public 
welfare. The county superintendent, 
however, feeling that her first important 
task was the establishment of herself as an 
indispensable part of the county, refused to 
bury herself in a mass of case work detail 
which might very well have taken a 
major portion of her time. While not 
neglecting emergency cases which required 
immediate attention, her chief emphasis 
was upon wide acquaintanceship through- 
out the county. Every possible oppor- 
tunity was sought to give addresses in 
churches, Sunday Schools, and other 
gatherings wherever a hearing could be 
secured. Prominent people of influence 
in their local communities were visited 
in a friendly way to inform them of the 
nature of the new work that was being 
undertaken. Pains were taken to keep 
items in the county paper concerning her 
plans and activities. In this first stage 
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of her work no attempt was made either 
to concentrate upon technical aspects of 
her program which the people could not 
understand or to promote her cause 
through building up a formal organiza- 
tion. The matter of chief importance, 
she believed, was first to overcome her 
handicap as an outsider which made the 
people unwilling to follow her leadership. 
Her plan was to achieve status for herself 
and thereby create good will for the work 
she represented. 

The unique feature of her method of 
establishing herself in the county was her 
readiness to make herself useful to others 
in emergencies even though this involved 
work entirely outside her own profes- 
sional field. A good iliustration of this 
was the aid she gave the county super- 
intendent of schools in working out his 
budget. With his rather meager educa- 
tional background this county official had 
labored for days over his accounts without 
being able to get them in satisfactory 
shape. Finally in desperation he turned 
for help to the county superintendent of 
public welfare who not merely straight- 
ened out his difficulty but planned for 
him a different system of accounting which 
enabled him more easily to keep his 
finances in good order. She still further 
increased her prestige with the county 
school authorities by offering to do some 
demonstration teaching in the more re- 
mote rural schools when she visited them 
in connection with her work of school 
attendance. Being an experienced teach- 
er, she became quickly aware of the 
deficiencies of these shools, and aided some 
of the districts in securing better equip- 
ment and improved teaching personnel. 
This active interest in the problems of the 
county superintendent of schools won his 
esteem and friendship and insured his 
support of her work. One of her difficult 
tasks in enforcing the school attendance 


law was to get the rural teachers to send 
her reports of unlawful absences. The 
teachers, apparently influenced by pre- 
vailing public opinion, declined to make 
known their pupils’ irregularities in 
school attendance. This problem was 
finally solved through the goodwill of the 
county superintendent of schools who at 
her request started the new precedent of 
refusing to sign the salary vouchers of the 
teachers unless they sent in the reports of 
absences as required by law. 

In a similar way she has taken interest 
in the work of the county agricultural 
agent and has been of great assistance to 
him in working out projects which would 
not be considered a part of her own 
program. To a remarkable degree she 
has been free from the professional bias 
which so often stands in the way of active 
coéperation with those at work in other 
fields. Her unusual versatility in practi- 
cal farm work gave her many opportuni- 
ties to render unexpected service andshe 
was always ready to make herself useful 
in any emergency. A striking illustration 
of how she helped achieve status for 
herself by stepping aside from her routine 
tasks was her experience with a tractor, 
one of the first that was used in a certain 
neighborhood of the county. The owner 
of this tractor was unable to get it to 
start, and even the local mechanic, assisted 
by the advice of numerous neighbors, found 
his efforts unavailing. The county super- 
intendent of public welfare who happened 
at the time to be passing by the farm 
stopped to see what was the trouble. 
Being mechanically inclined and having 
had experience with tractors on her 
father’s plantation, she finally secured 
their consent to tinker with it. After 
making a few adjustments she mounted 
the machine and to the surprise of all 
drove it down the field. The admiring 
group of men conceded that she was ‘‘a 
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better man than any of them for all that 
she was sech a little chap.” And now 
there is not one of them who would not 
assist her in her work whenever called 
upon. Through her ability to run a 
tractor a neighborhood was won for the 


county public welfare work. 


A still further illustration of her in- 
formal and somewhat spectacular method 
of arousing public interest in her work is 
seen in her handling of a farmer who 
refused to send his children to school. 
His plea was that they were needed to 
help with the work of the farm and 
especially that a small piece of ground had 
to be plowed before the children could be 
started to school. Instead of arguing 
with the farmer she told him that she 
used to like to plow and that she would be 
glad to help him since he was behind in 
his work. All the afternoon she spent in 
plowing and by evening the patch of 
ground was finished. This incident natur- 
ally soon became noised abroad and added 
greatly to the prestige of the new attend- 


ance officer who was determined at all. 


costs to get their children in school. 
Later the farmer bragged about his crop 
in this particular field saying that she had 
helped him beat his neighbors. By dem- 
onstrating in this way that she sym- 
pathized with the farmers in their des- 
perate need of help with the farm work, 
she gained their goodwill and they stood 
by her in her further efforts to bring about 
more regular school attendance. The 
impression this incident made upon the 
people was all the greater because the 
county superintendent of public welfare 
is small in size, distinctly feminine in 
appearance, and not at all the type of 
woman that would be thought capable of 
such heavy farm work. 

Perhaps even more unique was her use 
of a motor driven hand car on a railroad 
when bad roads made this the only feasible 


method of reaching the point she desired. 
Later she won the high regard of the 
local railway agent, who had been scoffing 
at her work, by volunteering one day to 
take a load of nails on the hand car to 
some workmen when there was no one 
else available for the job. Through her 
readiness to render service whenever 
needed and her skill and spirit of daring 
which enabled her to do the unusual, it 
did not take her long to become widely 
and favorably known throughout the 
entire county. Interest in public welfare 
work followed as a matter of course for 
the people accepted her leadership and 
were glad to support any work she 
sponsored. 

As the county superintendent of public 
welfare became better established in the 
county, she took steps to build up the 
organization needed. In accomplishing 
this her plan was to give new direction 
and purpose to existing machinery rather 
than to develop a more ideal type of or- 
ganization in which perhaps the people 
would soon have lost interest. For ex- 
ample, in one of the two towns there was 
an informal relief organization which 
functioned as the local charity society. 
Its funds were raised in a hit and miss 
manner and the methods of distribution 
were even less commendable. Instead of 
attempting to organize a new group of 
people more in accord with her standards, 
the county superintendent of public wel- 
fare agreed to codperate with this existing 
organization and by tactful suggestions 
gradually improved their administration 
of relief. In the other town where relief 
was given rather indiscriminately by the 
churches, she had each church and club 
appoint a representative to serve on an 
advisory committee to help in handling 
the social problems of the community. 
The interest of the members of this com- 
mittee was secured by having them share 
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cases and opportunity was thus readily 
afforded her of suggesting better methods 
of building up the shiftless and unfor- 
tunate families. 

If space permitted, an account could 
be given of the way she secured tonsilar 
and orthopaedic clinics for her county, of 
her plans for securing bettcr recreational 
facilities, and of the other varied pieces 
of work in which she is interested. But 
enough has been said to give a picture of 
the situation in which she found herself 
and the nature of the methods she has used 
in building up interest in public welfare 
in an isolated and backward county. 
Her work is still new, having been under 
way only one and a half years. It is 
therefore too early to speak of results or to 
predict what will happen when the three 
year period of demonstration is finished. 

All that can be stated now is that she 
has won the high regard of the county 
officials and the people in general and is 
apparently building up public opinion in 
favor of public welfare work. The ex- 
periment thus far seems to indicate that 
successful rural organization may need to 
depart somewhat widely from the cus- 
tomary methods followed by social 
workers. A few of the questions that are 
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with her the task of investigating the raised by a study of this experiment ate 


the following: 

1. The place of personality in rural 
leadership. Is this a more vital factor 
for success in the country than in the city? 

2. The possibility of interpreting rural 
social work by making it fit in with the 
rural people's traditional conception of 
neighborliness. 

3. The advisability of using case work 
as an entering wedge or as a means of 
demonstrating the value of social work 
standards to rural people. Should em- 
phasis upon such standards be postponed 
until after the program becomes better 
understood? 

4. The need of broadly trained workers 
in the rural field instead of specialists. 
Should this combination of functions in- 
clude public health as well as an under- 
standing of the different fields of social 
work? If such a policy seems desirable 
how can high standards be main- 
tained? 

5. The impossibility of a rural com- 
munity leader rendering adequate service 
in a territory large enough to furnish 
financial support to the work. Is the 
way out through a wider use of volunteer 
workers than has been thought advisable 
in building up city programs? 
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R. F. E. BURLESON asks, “‘Is 
the community chest to become 
a stumbling block in the path of 


‘social progress in small cities and small 


towns, strongly entrenched through habit 
fixation? If not, what is the way out?’’, 
in September Socrar Forcss. 

I would reply that the situation is not 
as bad as Mr. Burleson makes it out to be. 
There are always of course unfortunate 
instances of the failure of any social mech- 
anisms, no matter how perfect in theory, 
to operate correctly in practice. The 
advantages, however, of the community 
chest method of codperative finance and 
planning of social work are so clear, and 
the instances of almost immeasurable im- 
provement over the old system of in- 


-adequate finance and haphazard conduct 


of social work so many, that any com- 
munity with half a dozen or more fairly 
active social agencies may well look 
forward to the conduct of a reasonably 
effective community chest. The diffi- 
culties which Mr. Burleson suggests are 
indeed difficulties in some instances but 
they might well be obviated by a little 
foresight and intelligent action. 

It is not necessarily true by any means 
that a community chest will pull the best 
of the charities down to a level of me- 
diocrity. On the other hand, one of the 
great advantages of the community chest 
is that it does bring to even the least 
effective agencies the services of the com- 
munity’s most effective citizens, so that 
the poorer agencies are brought up rather 


than that the better agencies are pulled 


down. Under the old system of separate 
finance it was often true that one fashion- 
able or popular agency monopolized the 
support of the leading citizens. Under 


PROFESSIONAL GUIDANCE FOR THE SMALL TOWN 
COMMUNITY CHEST 
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the community fund plan they are avail- 
able for the effective services of all of the 
agencies in the community fund. 

The problem of professional leadership 
is of course a difficult one but I believe it 
can be met, too. 

The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and the National Association of 
Commercial Organization Secretaries, 
whose representatives are to be found in 
almost every American community, should 
take pains to inform their members of the 
principles of effective community fund 
operation and should give instruction in 
their training schools along these lines. 
In many of the smaller communities the 
Chamber of Commerce secretary can 
effectively handle a community chest. 

National social agencies, such as the 
American Red Cross, the Boy Scouts, 
the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., and the 
National Tuberculosis Society, should 
carefully inform their own secretaries in 
local and state organizations as to the 
principles of effective community chest 
conduct so that these executives can be 
qualified to take active and effective part 
in the formation and conduct of commu- 
nity chests. 

In every state of the Union, federations 
of national and state social agencies 
should be formed at which the problems of 
community chest organizations in local 
communities can be discussed and those 
problems thrashed out. The successful 
conduct of a community chest is of just 
as much importance to the national 
agency, whose local branches are affected 
by this plan of codperative financing, as 
it is to the local agencies themselves. 

It might very well pay some of these 
state federations of national and state 
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social agencies to employ regionz! super- 
visors to advise local community funds 
in case of special difficulties. Members 
of the staffs of these national or state 
agencies might be allocated to help out in 
particularly difficult situations. 
Moreover, the American Association 
for Community Organization, has a com- 
petent field staff which is available for 
conference and for assistance. This staff 
will doubtless grow in number and be 
increasingly adequate to handle trouble 
cases. 
Another possibility for handling the 
community chest problem in the small 
town is that a number of community 
chests, not more than a night’s ride apart 
by railroad, codperate in the employment 
of a competent executive, who would 
serve much as a circuit rider did in the 
churches of a generation ago. He might 
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give successive weeks or successive halves 
of weeks to three or more community 
chests, supervising the work of relatively 
inexpensive clerical workers who did the 
detail work in each community chest. 

The community chest unquestionably 
has come to stay as an important factor in 
the social work and community life of 
every American city or town of twenty 
thousand population or more. The com- 
munity chest is an expression of the co- 
operative spirit of the times which de- 
mands effective endeavor, economical 
operation, and coérdinated planning in 
community service as in business. 

If the community chest is here to stay 
would it not be the part of wisdom for 
those agencies, local, state, and national, 
whose interests are wrapped up in it, 
to work together to see that it has the 
most effective possible development? 


GUIDES TO PERIODICAL READING 
GEORGE B. LOGAN 


In the moders home are two ‘Missing 
Rooms,’’"—the guest chamber and the 
nursery. Their absence, due to the rush 
of the cities, the slump in building during 
the war, and the consequent high rents, 
have all but destroyed the art of hos- 
pitality and normal family life. Hos- 
pitality is served by the cocktail shaker, 
and family life becomes a confused com- 
pound of cafeterias, movies, motors, and 
the pressing of buttons. The cultured, 
leisurely home of the past,—stuffy 
perhaps, but a builder of character,—is no 
more; we ate a nation of nomads, de- 
pendent not on the land nor on a friendly 
neighborhood but on highly capricious 
jobs and the money they bring in. Yet 
perhaps, suggests John Carter in the 
February Aflantic, the immigrants’ chil- 


dren, sharper and more adaptable than the 
old stock, will oust us from the cities as 
they are now ousting us from the soil, and 
send us back to the countrysides to become 
a humbler and a sturdier people. 


Revolutions surround us, if only we 
could see them. The East Side of Man- 
hattan is undergoing a startling one 
today, marked on the surface by dwindling 
population and modern improvements, 
but more deeply by the surrender of its 
one-time radical enthusiasms and idealism 
to the conforming spirit of American 
business. The old exotic types are fading 
out, and settlements, schools, the press, 
and the theater find there, declares Zelda 
F. Popkin in the February American 
Mercury, a less picturesque, less robust, 
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and on the whole less richly endowed 
clientele. . . . . From another angle 
Stephen Graham views ‘“The Bowery 
Under Prohibition’’ in Harper's of the same 
month. It is still a strange, haunting 
street in which, though open prostitution 
has almost gone, the horrors of narcotics 
and poisoned alcohol have replaced the 
older less offensive drunkenness. 


An institution of ten thousand years 
has been swept away in a generation. 
The need for women in industry, the 
difficulty of raising children in great cities, 
and the discovery of contraceptives have 
together destroyed the home; and we have 
the portentous spectacle of ‘“The Modern 
Woman,’’ whom Will Durant pictures in 
the February Century, restless, educated, 
imitative of men, frail in body, and 
curiously discontented. Marriage has 
been mutilated by deferment, divorce, 
and woman's growing adoption of the 
male standard of virtue. What will 
come of it all? More of our present chaos 
of transition to an industrial, urban, 


then some unconceivable readjustment in 
which happiness will be found in the 
fulfillment of woman's higher functions. 


When does an ex-wife deserve support 
from the man she once married? Are 
there, amid the filth and recrimination of 
the divorce courts, any ‘Ethics of Ali- 
mony’’? Dorothy D. Bromley, reviewing 
in Harper's for February a wide variety of 
cases, contends that if a divorced woman's 
health has been injured by marriage, if 
she has helped her husband build up a 
competence, or if she is over forty and 
without business connections, a generous 
allowance should be granted. But the 
childless woman who is still young, an 
Gbvious gold-digger, or a wage-earner 
should be deemed able to make her own 


and secular life, thinks the writer, and- 
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way in the world, Although judges are 
now awarding less alimony than formerly, 
their decrees are too often influenced 
by custom, sentimentality, or the er- 
roneous attempt to punish a wayward 
husband. 


In this democratic land, dedicated to the 
principles of liberty and equality, behold 
the strange spectacle presented in the past 
few years by the third of that great triad, 
fraternity. Half the adult population of 
these states now own a fez, two feet of 
plume, a shining sword, a secret code 
couched in archaic and grandiloquent 
language, or a pair of Asiatic breeches, 
arrayed in which they assemble weekly in 
mysterious chambers with their brothers 
in buncombe to celebrate—what? In part, 
prosaically to obtain the benefits of group 
insurance and to obtain friends useful in 
business; but chiefly to escape from the 
gtay monotony of twentieth-century 
America into a land of tinsel romance. 
Perhaps, as Charles Merz intimates in 
the same magazine, they chant within 
those awesome halls the new national 
anthem, ‘‘Sweet Land of Secrecy."’ 


From two decades of experience in 
teaching, presiding, and observing, Henry 
Noble McCracken writes in the March 
number about ‘‘Parents and Daughters’’ 
and their faults—chiefly those of the 
parents—in these fluid days of the 
American family. Fathers and mothers 
too often consider their grown children 
property of the family or of its elder 
members, constantly to be subordinated to 
their alien purposes. They too ofter spoil 
an only child or neglect the training of 
younger ones. They ludicrously over- 
estimate their children’s abilities. They 
fail to discern the value of atypical talent. 
Late marriages tend to separate unduly 
the interests of the two generations. 
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Parents need most of all, says the author, 
to recognize their sons and daughters as 
authentic personalities, whom to guide in 
the ways of creative living is one of the 
greatest successes possible in life. 


Over the continuance of the family 
Upton Sinclair and V. F. Calverton lock 
horns in the Modern Quarterly for January. 
The former bases his belief in monogamy 
and its permanence on three grounds of 
expediency, taking the world as it is: the 
avoidance of venereal disease, the adequate 
care of children, the economy of time in 
sexual relations and adjustments. Mr. 
Calverton attacks monogamy as being a 
social anachronism, a form and defence of 
private property, and little better than a 
hypocritical fiction. The direction of 
economic life and the drive of sexual 
impulse will, he announces, some day 
make an end of it. 


Self-contained neighborhood units of 
160 acres, each with small parks, play- 
grounds, school, and shopping center, 
and a population of from 3,000 to 6,000, 
are feasible and can be made profitable 


on the fringes of every growing city in this 
country. These attractive neighborhoods, 
writes Robert Whitten in the March 
American City, would provide separate 
homes for families with incomes of from 
$1,800 to $2,500 a year... .. “Ag 
Idea Whose Times Has Come’’ is that of 
inter-racial committees in Southern towns 
and cities. Mrs. John T. Fuller tells of 
the splendid success such a committee hay 
achieved in Orlando, Florida. 


Women, it is announced in the Centary 
for April, are not inferior to men. They 
are only different. Highly gifted in 
intellect, woman's life is colored by 
emotions and qualities that derive from 
her potential maternity: intuition, the 
craving for dependence, narrow and intense 
loyalties, the need for outer satisfaction, 
pride in self-sacrifice, the propensity for 
lying without sufficient reason. Thus 
endowed by nature she was, admits Louis 
E. Bisch, a wholly fascinating and mys- 
terious comrade for men; but now that she 
is trying her best to imitate him com- 
parisons become inevitable and odious. 
How long before she returns to her own 
world? 
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GOVERNMENT, POLITICS, CITIZENSHIP 


tributions to this Department will include materia! of three kinds: (1) ori discussion, suggestion, ‘ 4 


and theories reports of special . ing programs, 


SODAS COLE COLE GOL 


The search after values in this issue begins a discussion of the need for a special compre- 
hensive study of the whole field of public welfare and governmental responsibility for social 
work in the United States. The editors will welcome suggestions from any source with refer- 
ence to problems and processes which may be studied or which have already provided material 
for further study and for further work. This discussion is, of course, a continuation of the 
special attention which Soctan Forcas has given to public welfare during the last four years. 
In addition to the reasons mentioned in the search after values, new evidence is constantly 
being found to indicate the need for a comprehensive study. Florida and Mississippi, for in- 
stance, are at this moment trying to work out plans for state departments. What type should 
they provide? South Carolina has abolished its department. Why? A number of the states 
in the middle west are searching after adequate plans and many cities throughout the country 


are faced with difficult tasks.—Enprrors. 


CIENTIFIC truths are in the main 
ascertained by experimentation and 
observation. As a rule, in the 
natural sciences, the laboratories can 
determine the circumstances under which 
the forces that one wishes to note, are to 
operate. One influence after another may 
be added or subtracted in repeated opera- 
tions till the effect of each is pretty 
definitely learned. But in the science of 
politics, it is seldom we can establish an 
artificial environment. Our laboratory is 
the world about us, and it is necessary to 
note the extraneous influences which may 
have exerted a measure of control over our 
demonstrations. The recognition of these 
conditions and the determination of their 
telative strength becomes of first im- 
portance in appraising any political event. 
In November, 1925, the City of Cincin- 
nati elected a city council of nine raembers 
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through the use of proportional repre’ 
sentation. The Hare plan of single trans- 
ferable vote was used and the entire city 
constituted a single election district. In 
this respect, the vote in Cincinnati was 
notable as it occurred in the largest district 
in America employing this method. In 
Cleveland, the only other large American 
city voting in this manner, four election 
areas have been established. This type of 
election is frankly an experiment. Just 
now, a movement for a wider adoption of 
the plan seems to be in the ascendency in 
America. Its success or failure in Ohio 
should have an important bearing on this 
issue. For this reason, an analysis of the 
result of the first vote in Cincinnati may 
be timely. It should consider the forces 
ac work in the community, the nature of 
the issues presented and question the extent 
to which Proportional Representation was 
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an efficient agency for accomplishing the 
people's will. 

Cincinnati is a city of well over 400,000 
population, the center of an urban popula- 
tion of 565,000 and in an industrial district 
of 745,000. The industries are diversified 
and call as a rule for skilled rather than 
unskilled labor. For this reason, fewer 
immigrants have been attracted to this 
city than to others. While Cincinnati is 
often thought of as a foreign type of city 
where the German element predominates, 
this reputation is a heritage of an earlier 
day. But 11,790 of the people are foreign 
born! which is the smallest proportion of 
any of the large American cities. It has 
one sixth as many aliens as has Cleveland. 
It is the only large city where the per- 
centage of foreign born had begun to 
decline before the war. But 2.6 per cent 
of the population is composed of adult 
males who are foreign born and of these, 
the proportion which remains unnatural- 
ized is unusually small. Wage earners 
comprise 15.2 per cent, a greater proportion 
than is to be found in New York, Chicago, 
Boston, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Buffalo, 
Baltimore, Pittsburg, or San Francisco. 
More than three-fourths of the foreign 
born are of German, Irish, and English 
stock and some ro per cent are Hungarian, 
Russian and Italian. The negro popula- 
tion is about 7.5 per cent of the whole. 
These data, however, shed little light 
on the racial stocks of the native born. 
The Germanic nature of the earlier immi- 
gtations is evidenced not only in the 
names of the people but in their culture. 

A notable change in the character of 
the industries of Cincinnati has been 
effected by state and national prohibition. 
According to the 1910 census, more 
capital, by a large margin was invested in 
breweries than in any other industry in the 


1U. S. Census, 1920. 
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city, save foundries and machine shops, 
The importance of the liquor industry was 
reflected in other lines of business as well 
as in banking. During the campaigns 
to amend the State Constitution to ¢s- 
tablish prohibition, which perennially 
occurred prior to 1917, it was Customary to 
hold popular demonstrations in protest 
against the change. These usually took 
the form of parades."" The liquor 
interests often claimed that as many as 
40,000 voters marched. Undoubtedly 
their claims were exaggerated, possibly 
25 per cent, and unquestionably there 
were in the ranks, many from over the 
river, or under voting age or otherwise 
disqualified as electors. But when all 
due allowance had been made, here one 
could envisage a powerful group of 
citizens. Undoubtedly all of these voted, 
and voted one way at the election. And 
the usual poll at these elections was over 
100,000 in a population of 400,000! 
These exhibitions further suggested the 
integration of industry as related to the 
liquor trade. Many of the marchers 
displayed the banners of their labor 
unions. Here would be the brewers, the 
bottle makers, the teamsters, the icemea, 
the coopers, the waiters, the lithographers 
and others whose interests were associated 
in no small way. Now an important 
phase of the situation lay in the fact that 
the liquor business was closely associated 
with politics. It was, on the one hand, 
in a position where it could profit by 
special favors and on the other hand it 
must fight for its very life against forces 
which were powerful and growing in 
strength. Unless heavy wet majorities 
were piled up in Hamilton County, 
especially, rural Ohio would make the 
business illegitimate, throw the workers 
from employment and make the properties 
of little value. In addition to the in- 
vestments in breweries, there was a capital 
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of $29,058,500 in the distilling business 
in the city. The liquor interests found 
themselves in need of a political machine 
of their own, but of greater value was 
the alliance with the dominant party. 
To this organization came the other 
businesses dependent on favorable govern- 


“ment support—most conspicuously, the 


public utilities. The traction company, 
the electric light and power company, 
the gas company, and to a much lesser 
extent the interurban companies, in the 
last ten years, have been desirous of new 
franchises, more favorable rate ordinances 
or other benefits. Connections of mutual 
advantage have been formed with politics. 
In fact, it was a bold course for any 
extensive interests to antagonize the 
party in power. Business men and many 
of the professional men were cowed. 

The war period brought major changes 
to industrial Cincinnati. Steel industries 
which had just experienced a serious 


depression enjoyed a refreshing revival. 


The distilleries and breweries closed with 
the advent of national and state prohibi- 
tion but with less shock to business than 
had been anticipated. The value of 
bonded liquors increased rapidly and in 
large measure compensated the dealers 
for the ioss of their manufacturing busi- 
ness. Other activities engaged the com- 
mercial world. The largest brewery plant 
now houses one of the biggest custom 
tailoring establishments in the country 
whose whole growth is recorded in the 
post-war years. Another brewery has 
made way for a school house and others 
are engaged in the production of aon- 
alcoholic beverages. The result has been 
that instead of having the banking and 
business world concerned with a great 
industry which was necessarily enmeshed 
in politics and which was slowly dying 
as the prohibition area extended, it now 
interests itself in concerns which are 
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hopeful of the future and which have 
generally enjoyed a more healthful ex- 
pansion than those the earlier day could 
have known. 

But while the liquor business had dis- 
appeared from the picture of industrial 
Cincinnati and there is no longer the 
necessity for a political machine to in- 
fluence the electors on this issue, the 
politicians found there was still need for 
their services. In other respects their 
connection with illegitimate businesses 
such as gambling and the sale of liquor, 
and legitimate businesses which might 
desire special favors, became even more 
intricate. And the political captains of 
the community became bolder and bolder 
in dealing with their clients. 

Politically, Cincinnati has been for 
many years a one party city. Except for 
two short terms, (1906-08 and 1912-13) 
the Republican party has been in full 
control for 25 years. The opposition has 
been almost too weak to be articulate. 
The Republican organization has not lost 
control in Hamilton County for a genera- 
tion. The party control has been as 
cor.plete as in any city. The usual ward 
and precinct organization is to be found 
with patronage, as a rule, distributed to 
the ward captains in proportion to the 
pluralities returned from their wards. 
The party authority has been exercised 
through a central committee. The 
powers of this body have been those of 
the actual government of the city and 
county. Not only has it selected the 
officers to be nominated and elected, it 
has dictated all policies. Like many 
another community, Cincinnati is largely 
influenced in its opinions by the stand 
taken by prominent people. For this 
reason, shortly after the victory in 1913, 
which returned the party to power in the 
city, a group of well known citizens was 
induced to serve as an Advisory Com- 
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mittee. It had no actual power but its 
recommendations were followed as a 
rule unless party interest dictated a 
contrary course. Its presence served to 
make the party ‘‘respectable.’’ No 
secret was made of the fact that the party 
council was the real governing agent. 
While here and there a minor rebellion 
might break out,—a we] entrenched 
councilman refused support for renomina- 
tion for disciplinary purposes, might 
nevertheless be elected and so break the 
slate—regularity in party rule was the 
practice. This came to be justified by a 
philosophy of party responsibility. Says 
Professor T. H. Reed in describing this 
practice: ‘It is used. . . . to justify a 
degree of party control which goes far 
beyond what is necessary to secure reason- 
able harmony—to a point indeed of 
removing the seat of government from 
the city hall to the Republican head- 
quarters." 

The city has not been without civic 
associations which have attempted to 
better the community life. It has been 
customary for the party organization to 
secure representation upon the governing 
boards of all of the important societies, 
particularly those from whom suggestions 
or criticism might arise. Sometimes a 
definite program for control was laid out 
and not infrequently sharp skirmishes 
resulted. Usually little difficulty was 
experienced in electing to the Boards of 
Directors of these societies a member who 
would at least report sentiment and dis- 
courage opposition. Civic, commercial, 
and labor bodies were kept quiescent in 
this way. Groups which could not be 
influenced were disparaged. The activi- 
ties of one civic agency got beyond con- 
trol. The Cincinnatus Association is a 


* Government of Cincinnati and Hamilton County. 
Survey directed by L. D. Upson (1924), p: 191. 


group of some 75 active and alert men. It 
is geared for militant action by a close 
guard over its membership. Because of 
the influential character of its personnel 
and its virility as an organization, it 
stands well in the community. It was 
from this group the movement originated 
which resulted in the new city charter. 

Under the constitution of Ohio the 
cities may secure “home rule’’ by framing 
and adopting charters. Cincinnati did 
this in 1917. But this power does not 
extend to finances, and this limitation 
is a very material one. New state laws 
made it harder to use borrowed funds for 
operating expenses. Many of the chief 
streets were nearly impassable and street 
car service was getting poorer and more 
expensive. The interest of the party in 
control in higher gas and electric rates 
was undisputed, consequently there was a 
heavy burden for the party to carry. The 
grip of the organization seemed to be 
weakening but the opposition was scat- 
tered and inarticulate and of doubtful 
strength. 

Then a newspaper printed remarks 
critical of the administration, made by 
Mr. Murray Seasongood in a meeting of 
the Cincinnatus Club. These would un- 
doubtedly have passed unnoticed had not 
the vice-Mayor, a leading criminal lawyer, 
high in the party councils and the ac- 
cepted spokesman for the party in City 
Hall, attempted to answer. The reply 
wandered from the issue. It was a 
personal attack. This brought forth 
rejoinders from Mr. Seasongood who de- 
veloped the thesis that the city govern- 
ment was weak and corrupt and should 
be denied the extra taxes they requested. 
This was in 1924. The tax levy failed 
that year; it probably would have failed 
anyway as it had in 1923, and 1922. Aft 
the same election, bond issues totaling 
nearly eleven million dollars were defeated. 
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The party was returned to power but was 
denied funds to operate. This election 
again exemplified what has often been 
true of local issues. The vote on issues 
seems to show lack of confidence in the 
administration but the people will not 
throw their strength to the opposition 


The Republican party undoubtedly felt 
there was justice in its cause and the chief 
difficulty lay in the poverty of the city. 
This needed to be demonstrated. A lucky 
turn of fortune’s wheel of a few years 
previous was recalled. During the early 
days of the war, when the need of con- 
serving all energy for victory was in 
people’s minds, a group of civic-minded 
men proposed that waste and lack of 
efficiency in local government should be 
eliminated so far as possible. The assent 
of the Mayor was secured to the employ- 
ment of a well known student of govern- 
ment who after 2 brief inspection reported 
that the only need of the city was more 
money. The politicians were delighted at 
the unlooked for reinforcement. It was 
used untiringly in successive elections with 
good effect. Possibly this experience 
might be repeated! A committee of 21 
was selected, all Republicans, and three, 
members of the Advisory Committee. 
They were asked to recommend to the 
Executive and Advisory Committee plans 
for the codrdination of city and county 
governments whenever possible, a united 
policy of improvement construction and a 
ptoper financing of the city. They took 
their commission seriously. They sought 
for competent surveyors, all from outside 
the city, and employed a staff of 19 in- 
vestigators. Every facility was afforded 
these men by the public officials. This 
was not a hunt for graft but an examina- 
tion of the efficiency of methods used. 
Some of the studies were more thorough 
than others. Both opponents and de- 
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fenders found comfort in the report. 
As a whole it was undoubtedly a 
disappointment to the organization, 
especially in its criticism of ‘‘party re- 
sponsibility’’ and its suggestion for a small 
council chosen by proportional repre- 
sentation. This report was published in 
the summer of 1924. 

While this study was in progress, a 
new movement was initiated to amend the 
city charter to abolish the party circle 
on the ballot. But little interest was 
aroused and it looked as though hardly 
sufficient strength would be engendered 
to submit the amendment, much less carry 
the issue successfully at the polls. The 
plan was weak in that the probable 
fruits of a successful campaign were so 
meagre, while defeat would frost the 
bud of reform before it could assume 
sizable proportions. It was now sug- 
gested that the proper course was forward; 
to present a new amendment which would 
hold promise of a real change. The city 
manager plan and a small council elected 
by proportional representation on a non- 
partisan ballot were now proposed. 
Strength for this plan came apace. The 
open attack of the Republican party 
helped the cause. Under exceptionally 
clever campaign management, the issue 
gained support until on election day, 1924, 
it carried by a vote of 92,510 to 41,105. 
At the same election the Republican party 
carried the county and judicial elections 
with good majorities. The tax levies 
lost by a vote of 65,862 to 75,886. 

The City Charter Committee had been 
formed to push the campzign for the 
amendment. It represented various civic 
groups interested in the project and at once 
effected a very competent ward organi- 
zation. The women voters were par- 
ticularly active here. Contributors were 
at first timid, but funds were forthcoming 
and by the time for the election, an or- 
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ganization comparable to the Republican 
machine had been built, and in leadership, 
much more skillful. With the election 
over, questions regarding the future arose 
in the committee. So far, attention had 
been directed on an issue. Should the 
Committee hold itself aloof from per- 
sonalities and direct its attention toward 
keeping the people civicly awake, giving 
information on local questions and urging 
electors to vote their convictions, what- 
ever they might be? The adoption of 
the Proportional Representation system 
directed the thought of many in this 
channel. So far the Coramittee had been 
militant. But it had done the work for 
which it had been formed. Should it 
contanue and “‘give the charter a chance”’ 
by electing good officials or should it step 
aside and refuse to become a political 
party? These issues were never squarely 
faced, and counsel was divided. But 
as the final time for filing nomination 
papers drew on, it became evident that 
some agency was needed to induce the 
proper type of men to stand for council, 
and to manage their campaigns. The 
Charter Committee was able to do this as 
no other group was. It was decided to 
sponsor a ticket and try to elect it. 
Proportional Representation is an elec- 
tion method with which we are little 
familiar. It was difficult to plan a 
campaign. The charter amendment had 
abolished the partisan primary and nom- 
inations were now made in the com- 
paratively easy manner of securing 500 
electors to sign nomination petitions. 
Seventy candidates secured blanks and 45 
entered the race. Four were members of 
the then existing council of 32. Some 
were Catholics, Jews, Negroes, members 
of fraternal orders or of other groups. 
Most of these hoped for endorsement by 
the Charter Committee or the Republican 
Party. If neither decided to place a 


ticket in the field, they felt their chances 
in an independent race were not unfavor- 
able. Some were practically unknown, 
and believed the publicity their candidacy 
would give would be a personal ad- 
vantage. The Charter Committee con- 
sidered the proposal to name a ticket with 
not all of the positions filled asking the 
people to make their own slates but to 
include the charter candidates in all cases. 
It was thought this might avoid antago- 
nizing any group. Other counsel . pre- 
vailed, however, and a ticket of nine was 
nominated. Suggestions had been te- 
quested from many associations. None 
of the nine selected had yet signified his 
intention of running and each agreed to 
support the slate. 

The method of selecting the ticket was 
not essentially different from that used 
of yore in slate making. Diversification 
from many points of view was sought. 
Mr. Murray Seasongood, who had led the 
reform movement, was selected to head 
the ticket. He is a lawyer, a graduate of 
Harvard College and Harvard Law School. 
He has always been a Republican and was 
once a member of the Republican Advisory 
Committee and was a member of the City 
Survey Commission of the Republican 
party. He is a Jew. Mr. Tylor Field, 
also a Harvard graduate and a Republican, 
had never before been identified with 
politics. He has been a successful busi- 
ness man and organization chairman of 
the Community Chest. He is a Protes- 
tant. Mr. Charles Rose, the only council- 
man to be endorsed, has been a Republican 
although an independent one. He is a 
lawyer and a Protestant. Mr. Cecil 
Gamble, a business man and a member of a 
family long identified with Cincinnati 
business interests, is a graduate of Prince- 
ton. He has been prominent in Y. M. 
C. A. affairs. He has never before been 
identified with politics. Mr. Julius Luch- 
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singer, a labor leader was President of the 
Street Car Men's Union, and was sent to 
the Ohio General Assembly in 1918 as a 
Republican. Miss Mary Hicks, the only 
woman candidate had been with the 
Public Health Federation, was formerly 
with the Social Unit and had been a branch 


‘librarian of the Public Library. The 


three candidates suggested by the Dem- 
ocratic organization were E. T. Dixon, 
Stanley Mathews and William J. Higgins. 
The first two were former judges but had 
held no other public office. Messrs. 
Dixon and Higgins are Catholics. The 
latter is an undertaker by profession, but 
has been an office holder for a number of 
years on Federal appointment. The Dem- 
ocratic organization, satisfied with the 
three Democratic candidates proposed, 
placed no ticket in the field but backed the 
charter group, which, in a sense became a 
fusion ticket. 

The Republican organization seemed 
puzzled by the new election method, but 
finally endorsed a ticket of six. This 
endorsement came after the date for 
filing nominations had expired. The list 
contained only machine- politicians. 
None of the ‘‘window dressing’’ so usual 
in slates of this character was included. 
Unless there were to be a political turn- 
over, the organization had every reason 
to hope to elect all of its candidates. Its 
nominal political strength as shown in 
the vote for Mayor had been, in 1921, 
69,547 to 41,061 Democratic, 22,122 In- 
dependent Republican and 3,015 Farmer- 
Labor; in 1923 for auditor 64,545, to 
46,697 for the Democratic candidate. 

The campaign methods of the two 
groups differed. The Charter Committee 
inaugurated a campaign for the entire 
ticket although each candidate had a 
campaign manager and committee more 
or less active in his behalf. A large part 
of the effort of both groups was directed 
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to teaching the people how to mark the 
ballots with numerals instead of crosses. 
The Republicans divided the city into six 
districts for campaign purposes and 
awatded each to given candidates for 
first and second choice. This arrangement 
was not entirely satisfactory to the can- 
didates as some felt discriminated against 
because of their allotment of territory. 
As election day approached, each side 
felt confident of electing a majority. 
Neutral observers thought the. charter 
ticket had the better chance. The news- 
papers had given the charter ticket rather 
the better of it. The news columns of all 
but one of the papers were open to both 
sides but the Charter Committee received 
better publicity. One evening paper 
vigorously supported the Charter group 
in editorials, cartoons, and news columns, 
the other evening paper opened its columns 
freely to both but adopted an editorial 
policy of supporting part of one ticket and 
part of another and probably exerted little 
influence in any way. It recommended 
the return of a regular Republican 
majority. One of the morning papers 
attacked the Republican organization 
energetically in front page editorials 
which were certainly effective. It sup- 
ported six of the charter ticket. The 
other morning paper gave full space to the 
Charter Committee throughout the cam- 
paign, but on the eve of the election, 
reminded its readers it was a Republican 
paper and recommended the election of a 
ticket made up of Republicans from both 
lists. 

Interest in the election as evidenced in 
the number registered was not unusually 
great. Until the last of the registration 
days, a rather small number had ap- 
peared. Efforts by the Charter Com- 
mittee, appeals from church pulpits and 
elsewhere brought the final figure to the 
normal one. The actual vote, however, 
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fell off heavily in the Negro districts. 
The task of the voter was complicated 
by the number of ballots he was given 
to vote. There were seven ballots, and 
four different methods of marking them. 
The names on the councilmen's ballot 
rotated and preference was recorded by 
the use of numerals. The names of the 
judicial and school board ballots rotated 
and voters were required to mark their 
choices by crosses. The municipal bond 
issues and the constitutional amendments 
were voted by crosses but in one case the 
place to mark was found before and in the 
other case, after the title or text. No 
ballot of the usual party circle type was 
used in this election. Yet the voters 
seemed to have little difficulty. There 
was no excitement or disorder at the polls. 
Of those registered, 88 per cent voted the 
council ballot. Some councilmen’s bal- 
lots were marked with crosses as one 
would mark a judicial ballot, a few of the 
bond issue ballots were marked with 
figures but this type of error was not fre- 
quently encountered. Only 3.7 per cent 
of the councilmen’s ballots were finally 
declared invalid. In Cleveland, 7.6 per 
cent were void. The election board 
ruled with liberality wherever the 
elector’s choice could be learned, unless 
the ballot was capable of being identified. 
No ballot marked in ink or in another 
way than with the pencil placed in the 
booth was counted. 

The Cincinnati charter provides for a 
central count of all councilmen’s ballots. 
Accordingly, as soon as the polls were 
closed, police officers arrived in taxi cabs 
with the boxes. When the ballots from 
each precinct had been counted to see 
that they tallied with the number re- 
ported by the precinct election officers, 
they were distributed in accordance with 
the first choices indicated. When this 
step was completed it was possible to 
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observe the relative strength of the 
candidates and of the tickets. The total 
vote cast was 124,091 which compared 
favorably with the votes of 118,242 in 
1923 and 136,380in 1921. Of this number 
4,361 were invalid, leaving 119,730 which 
determined the choices. Of these the 
charter candidates polled a total of 
76,305, the Republican candidates 33,304, 
and the Independents 10,021. This 
showed the charter running ahead of the 
Republican ticket more than two to one. 
If the voters did not cross party lines in 
marking their ballots, the charter ticket 
should elect six Councilmen, the Re- 
publican two with the ninth place on the 
knees of the gods. This count also 
showed the great dependence upon or- 
ganization support. The fifteen highest 
were the nine charter and the six Re 
publican candidates. The lowest of these 
was the only woman contestant, a can- 
didate of the Churter Committee who 
received scarcely half the vote of the 
next highest candidate, a charter endorsee. 
Her plurality was substantially higher 
than the leading independent, however. 

The method of distributing the votes, 
established by the Cincinnati Charter, 
is to divide the total number of valid 
ballots by one more than the number of 
councilmen to be elected, and then add 
one vote. This formula follows well- 
established proportional representation 
practice, and is designed to give the lowest 
quota possible without electing a greater 
number than there are seats to be filled. 
This method of calculation resulted in a 
figure of 11,974 which was declared to be 
the election quota. It was exceeded by 
two candidates, Mr. Dixon and Mr. 
Seasongood, with votes of 21,699 and 
20,543 tespectively. The highest Re- 
publican candidate lacked 2,483 of the 
quota. Five of the first nine candidates 
were charter members, all of whom were 
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subsequently declared elected. Four of 
the first nine were Republicans, three of 
whom were ultimately successful. When 
the quota had been ascertained and it was 
seen that the leading candidate exceeded 
this number, he was declared elected and 
his surplus votes were distributed in ac- 
cordance with the second choices. This 
distribution was a matter of greatest 
interest as it would indicate how strongly 
the political lines would hold. Mr. 
Dixon might have appealed to voters 
because he was a Charter Committee 
candidate, if so, his surplus would natu- 
rally go to another on that ticket, if his 
popularity lay in the fact he was a Demo- 
crat, it would go to a Democratic member 
of the Charter group, since there was no 
independent of that political faith run- 
ning; if he were voted for as a Catholic, 
his vote might go to Mr. Higgins of the 
Charter ticket, or Mr. Daly of the Re- 
publican ticket; or if he drew strength 
from a nationalistic group, a fellow 
Irishman might benefit. The fact that 
the dominant idea in the minds of the 
voters was the alignment of the charter 
committee against the Republican or- 
ganization is evidenced by the fact that 
but 1,844 of Mr. Dixon’s surplus of 10,725 
votes went outside the ticket, and of those 
1,251 went to Catholics. The greater 
number of Mr. Dixon's surplus went to 
his team mates Mr. Higgins, Mr, Field, 
and Mr. Mathews. They gained 2,892, 
1,437 and 1,347 respectively. Higgins and 
Mathews are Democrats, the former a 
Catholic. The same party unity was 
evidenced in the transfer of Mr. Season- 
good’s surplus, which came on the third 
count. The greatest number went to 
Rose, Field, Mathews, and Gamble. Of 
Mr. Seasongood’s surplus of 8,569 votes 
7,560 went to the charter ticket. Race 
and religion played little part. Nor did 
ward and precinct lines affect the count 
materially. 
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With the conclusion of the count, it 
was possible to examine the result and 
draw evidence as to the efficiency of the 
new system of voting. Four important 
deductions, it seems, might be taken from 
the returns: 

(4) The system is not too difficult for 
the voter. An examination of the ballots 
which had been voted in this election 
leads one to the opinion that the voters 
knew what they wanted to do and how to 
do it. Reference has been made to the 
low percentage of spoiled ballots and the 
readiness shown in learning the new man- 
ner of marking the ballot. But beyond 
this, the sequence showed, as a rule, that 
the voter had a purpose in view. If for 
some reason his first vote was not ‘‘to 
count,’ the second choice was almost 
invariably for one who stood for the same 
policies. 

(6) Proportional representation ac- 
complished its main purpose in giving 
representation to the minority, something 
infrequently seen in the city before, and 
distributing the council seats between the 
parties with fairly accurate proportion 
to the strength these groups showed in 
the election. Too few first choice votes 
were given all the independent candidates 
together to make a quota and the relative 
strength of the Republican and Charter 
groups as shown by their first choice 
votes was as 33,394 is to 76,505. The 
division of the council between these 
parties in the ratio of 3 to 6, with no in- 
dependent candidaie at all, shows that 
the election machinery did what was 
expected of it. 

(¢) It is more important to get out the 
vote than before. In majority, or plural- 
ity elections, it is only when the race is 
close that this is of great importance. 
Many votes are “‘thrown away’’ because 
given to a candidate already elected or, 
on the other hand, to one with so few 
votes as not to be in the running at all. 
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What is worse, under this system one is 
often deterred from voting as he would 
prefer because he fears that his candidate 
may develop too little strength and so his 
own vote will be ineffective. But under 
proportional representation all the votes 
count. The Charter group needed but 77 
more votes than they received to have 
elected a seventh member. The can- 
didate who ran seventh on the Charter 
ticket was a ‘‘church candidate,’ that 
is, he was nominated to give representa- 
tion to certain protestant elements who 
had always favored prohibition, and a 
high moral tone in public affairs. It is a 
fair question for speculation whether 
there was a protestant church in the city 
which did not have 77 members who 
failed to register and vote but who never- 
theless, hoped to see this candidate 
elected. Had he received 181 more votes, 
he would have beet elected not as the 
ninth, but as the eighth councilman. 

(d) Party lines have not been obliter- 
ated. This the new system of voting 
clearly shows. There were put two 
tickets in the field; the Charter ticket 
of nine and the Republican ticket of six. 
There were not even other indorsements 
of importance. The Klan circulated a 
sample ballot shortly before the election 
which showed which candidates were not 
Catholics, Jews or Negroes but it is doubt- 
ful whether the Klan influenced many 
voters. The fifteen highest candidates 
were on the party tickets. The highest 
independent was 506 votes behind even 
the lowest endorsed candidate who was 
the only woman candidate and made a 
very poor run, 1,676 votes behind the next 
highest candidate. Nor did the inde- 
pendents do well in the transferred votes. 
The highest any of these reached was 1,908 
on the 29th count. 

Considerable doubt had been entertained 
respecting a possibility of effecting a 
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prompt and accurate count of the ballots, 
Some believed that the expenses which 
were attached to the newer election system 
would be so great as to constitute a 
serious disadvantage. There was, as a 
matter of fact, a marked increase in 
costs. The election in 1925 cost 
$66,610.77 while the elections in 1921 
and 1923 had cost $45,918.18 and 
$44,796.85 respectively. On the other 
side of the ledger however, a saving 
was effected because of the Proportional 
Representation system. It is possible to 
abolish August Primaries which cost 
$41,043.99 in 1923. The net result, there- 
fore, of using the new plan was a saving 
of some $20,000.00 over the 1923 cost, 

But the election cost of 1925 was much 
greater than it should have been due to the 
lack of an experienced personnel and also 
because of failure to use methods which 
should have proved more expeditious in 
preparation for the count. The Election 
Board hired a large public hall and fitted 
it with blackboards, to display to the 
public the resuits from time to time, and 
tables, drawers, and compartments for 
the use of the clerks. Some days before 
the election, a corps of 100 election clerks 
was organized and given some prelimi- 
nary training in counting under the Pro- 
portional Representation system. The 
temptation to use these positions for 
partisan patronage was irresistible. The 
Republican Party appuinted 50 per cent of 
these and Democrats would have been 
accorded the same number had they not 
divided with the Charter Committee and 
contented themselves with a 25 per cent 
allotment. The Charter Committee had 
urged upon the Election Board the em- 
ployment of clerks trained in the rapid 
and accurate handling of paper. The 
banks of the city indicated a willingness 
to codperate by releasing clerks who kad 
such experience, but the Election Board 
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preferred the political henchmen with the 
result of slowing up the count both by 
reason of the inaptness of the workers and 
because of their pecuniary interests in 
protracting their employment. 

Nor was the Board inclined to expedite 
the count by the employment of me- 
chanical counting devices or by such ad- 
ministrative organization as would keep 
the entire force at work. The ballots of 
each candidate were numbered with a 
hand operated numbering machine. Not 
more than one machine was permitted to 
pe used for one candidate. The mere 
numbering of the ballots of Mr. Dixon, 
the candidate who had the largest number 
of votes, was not completed until the 
Tuesday morning following the election. 
It occupied in all about four days. It 
might have been done in about as many 
hours had a larger number of counters 
been brought into play. In defense of 
the Election Board, it is only fair to 


| state that they wished to avoid if possible, 


any demand for a recount and consequently 
wished to take every precaution to avoid 
charges of irregularity, and for this reason 
they wished to watch carefully every step 
of the procedure rather than rush through 
to the conclusion. It should also be 
noted that this count was official and the 
returns were not delayed unduly beyond 
the time when the official count had 
usually been announced. 

The opportunity for fraud was un- 
questionablv reduced. Prior elections had 
been counted unofficially in the voting 
booths when the opportunity to use 
witnesses for the count was not generally 
taken advantage of. Not only did this 
election provide that all ballot boxes 
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were to be opened at the central counting 
hall, but the checking and rechecking 
incident to the transfer of votes from 
candidate to candidate were conducted 
there, thus reducing materially any op- 
portunity for dishonest practices. 

The idea of a council truly representative 
is new; our experience has been with 
government by majority. In Cincinnati 
particularly, has the minority been almost 
voiceless. Some of the supporters of the 
Charter ticket regretted the Proportional 
Representation features of the new plan. 
They would have preferred to have elected 
all nine of the ticket by a majority vote. 
By and large, however, it is felt that 
minority representation is desirable and 
the new Charter is not only giving this 
to the city but it has allowed to be re- 
presented the only groups which evi- 
denced political group consciousness in 
the election with power in Council cor- 
responding to their strength in the 
community. 

On January 5, 1927, at a large public 
dinner, Manager Sherrill gave a report 
of the first year of his stewardship. It isa 
record of accomplishment seldom equaled 
in an American city. Here Mayor Season- 
good uttered a profound statement: ‘“Why 
is it that the City Manager receives almost 
universal acclaira? It is because he per- 
sonifies the aspirations of our citizens for 
good government. As Macauley says 
in one of his essays: ‘People can under- 
stand a person better than they can an 
ideal.’ 

What the new government has brought 
forth, how the people have responded to 
the new type of council will be discussed 
in a following issue. 
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Why our notorious indifference to poli- 
tics? Not because we were emotionally 
exhausted by Roosevelt and Wilson or 
disillusioned by the war, but because we 
are too busy making money and our great 
corporations have learned not to get on 
our nerves. At bottom politics is the 
expression of economic wants, and ours 
are now chiefly to be let alone in our 
prosperity. The old issues are dead, and 
the old parties; today the country is 
divided on questions such as prohibition, 
the Klan, Romanism, Fundamentalism, 
and immigration, which are politically 
still beneath the surface but are symptoms 
of a new alignment in this country. 
Henceforth, as Walter Lippmann sees it in 
the February Arlantic, there will be a 
growing divergence between rural and 
urban life, between the narrow, traditional 
social order (now passing) of the villages 
and the newer, more liberal, and perhaps 
shallower life of the great cities, destined 
in the end to win out. 


For a stimulating jolt to our customary 
cautious ideas about government and its 
uses, consider Albert Jay Nock’s ‘‘Anar- 
chist’s Progress’’ in the March American 
Mercury. The state, he says boldly and 
with reasons, cannot help working against 
the general welfare of its people. In war 
and punishment it claims and exercises a 
monopoly of crime. It was formed to 
catry out the continuous economic ex- 
ploitation of one class by another, con- 
verting labor-made property into law- 
made property and redistributing it. In 
thus appropriating the work of the whole 
people, by political means, for the benefit 
of the few it is committing nothing else 
than robbery, and its officials in their 
public capacity are professional criminals. 
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And its strength and popular glorification 
come from the desire of most men to climb 
out of the economic, exploited class into 
the political, exploiting class. 


More tempered and less positive is ‘“The 
State and Modern Democracy,”’ by G. W. 
Thomson in the January Quarterly Review, 
which, however, finds the origin of 
government in much the same economic 
oppression of the masses, carried on by 
powerful exploiters who first combined 
for the protection of slavery. But the 
historical state is not the necessary state, 
and by looking at government as a group 
of detailed and definite functions rather 
than as a legal system we may envisage 
and bring to pass a genuine democracy. 
Political freedom will come about not 


by ballots and representation, but only 


by separating government from industry 
and commerce and centering it in public 
defence, justice, health, and education. 
Thus will the state cease to be an oppressor, 
and release the full creative energies of 


its people. 


“Is It Right to Break Unjust Laws?” 
Having chiefly in mind, of course, the 
Eighteenth Amendment. Benjamin F. 
Sager, making in the February Forum a 
strong plea, along classical lines, for the 
freedom of the individual, maintains the 
citizen’s right to make, alter, nullify, or 
resist such laws as he sees fit, he being the 
final judge of their justice. No demo- 
cratic government has the legal power to 
oppress him in any instance. The op- 
posing view is taken by Norman Hap- 
good. It may be worse to break some 
laws than others, he asserts, but we can 
respect only those people who disobey 
from conviction and not from self-interest. 
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It is our business to find some way of 
repealing unpopular laws, or of inter- 
preting them to the satisfaction of the 
country as a whole. 


Ought the world’s peace to be kept? 
Can it be kept? Ifso, by whom, and how? 
Assuredly it ought, for the last war has 
shown that all western civilization will 
perish in the next. And it can be kept, 
if Great Britain and the United States will 
only learn to dislike each other a little 
less and to like each other a little more, 
and will boldly take the lead. This 
simple, world-moving change of sentiment 
is the necessary prelude to all the ma- 
chinery of ‘‘Keeping the Peace.’’ Un- 
scrupulous newspapers, ill-mannered men 
in high places, the thoughtless acts of 
tourists, and the careless goésip of all the 
people are the chief obstacles in the way. 
Such is the thesis of a vigorous paper by 
Charles E. Jefferson in the March North 
American Review. 


The Survey Graphic makes a brave at- 
tempt to tell the whole truth about 
Fascism in its March issue. E.C. Linde- 
man paints on a broad canvas its challenge 
to American traditions and ideals; Francis 
Hackett gives a psychograph of its 
Caesarian leader; half a dozen eloquent 
Italian gentlemen discourse on its re- 
spective glories and atrocities. W. Y. 
Elliott's scalpel lays bare the framework 


of its hybrid syndicalism; Henry W. Taft 
presents a sober but effective arraignment 
of its denial of civil rights, and H. N. 
Brailsford a devastating critique of dic- 
tatorship and all its works, while Lincoln 
Steffens somersaults into admiration for a 
man who can meet the needs of an in- 
dustrial age with a new political dynamic. 
But the great question remains un- 
answered: Can we both organize creative 
energy and conserve liberty? 


On the ubiquitous subject of ‘Law 
Enforcement’ four writers unburden their 
minds in the Scientific Monthly for 
February. Fred R. Fairchild shows that 
our state and federal tax laws are un- 
enforceable in that they demand an im- 
possibie rectitude on the part of the 
citizen in listing his property and omnis- 
cience on the part of the appraiser. Self- 
restraint rather than deterrence as the 
cure for crime is called for by Hastings H. 
Hart, with public sentiment as the great 
bulwark of law. Edwin M. Abbott sets 
down an alarming array of current Ameri- 
can crimes, with an almost equally ex- 
tended list of specific remedies, most of 
which may be included under patriotism, 
education, and high ethical feeling. And 
finally, the importance of research in 
social and economic problems is stressed 
by Joseph H. Willets as the means of 
finding a sanction for sound laws in 
scientific knowledge. 
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Professor Samuel J. Holmes has already 
shown himself to be an extremely in- 
teresting popularizer of researches in the 
field of human biology. In his latest 


work he has turned his undoubted literary 


skill and his extraordinary capacity for 
knowing all there is to be known into the 
creation of a systematic treatment of 
fundamental biological questions. Need- 
less to say, he has written a book, not only 
eminently readable and excellently il- 
lustrated, but one which is packed with 
the logically arranged results of the latest 
researches. 

In these days of renewed bitterness over 
the human significance of the Darwinian 
theory of evolution it is well to have so 
sympathetic and so intimate a study of the 
great Darwin as Gamaliel Bradford has 
given us. In the first five chapters he 
studies his subject intimately as observer, 
discoverer, thinker, loser and lover. He 
shows him to be a man of extraordinary 
patience and extreme kindliness, a thor- 
oughly human and humane man of as 
nearly saintly characteristics as is rarely 
found. He follows this with a study of 
the destructive incidence of Darwinian 
thought upon current orthodoxies, and 
closes with a short chapter setting forth 
the value of the scientific spirit. This is 
by no means an exhaustive study, but an 
impressionistic picture of attractive and 
readily comprehensible coloring. 

During the last few years information 
has rapidly accumulated regarding the 
relative intelligence rating of different 
taces. Dr. Porteus here makes a further 
significant contribution. In the first 
place, he repeats some of the results of 
studies published elsewhere showing the 
relationship between brain capacity and 
intelligence. This is perhaps the most 
important single feature of the volume. 
Having had unusual opportunities to 
gather information regarding brain size 
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and mental level, with the assistance of 
T. J. Berry of Australia, he is able to show 
that the correlation between size of brain 
and intelligence is considerably more than 
previous study would have indicated. 
He is also able to show differences in the 
I. Q. ratings of various racial groups in 
Hawaii, as well as this country. Here 
again he seems on fairly safe ground. Nor 
need one doubt that there is some differ- 
ence in the temperamental qualities of 
different races and that these tempera- 
mental qualities have something to do 
with achievement in different directions. 
While the authors of Temperament and Race 
have succeeded in opening up this question 
of racial temperamental differences, it 
would be too much to say that they have 
presented anything very convincing on 
the subject. 

The investigatiors so brilliantly begun 
in the first volume of Genetic Studies of 
Genius (Mental and Physical Traits of a 
Thousand Gifted Children) have now been 
continued with the same thoroughness of 
factual research and the same clarity of 
presentation in this study of the childhood 
traits of 300 geniuses. It is a work of 
both scientific and human interest. It is 
no small task to acquire detailed in- 
formation regarding the early years of so 
many famous men and women and to rate 
them not only according to intelligence, 
but also according to 67 different char- 
acter traits. This rating was done by 
three psychologists. John Stuart Mill 
tops the list, with an I.Q. of 190. He is 
followed by Goethe, Grotius, and Lieb- 
nitz, with 185. Madam de Stael ranks 
first among the women with an I.Q. of 
155. The work makes it clear, however, 
that it is not merely a high intelligence 
rating, but other character traits, such 
as persistence, power of concentration, 
imagination, cheerfulness and numerous 
others, which determine the final achieve- 
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ment. This study also adds confirmatory 
evidence to the previous conclusions that 
children of marked mental ability are 
likely also to show superiority in emo- 
tional and social characteristics necessary 
for unusual achievement. 

It is a symbol of the times that such a 
book as Popenoc’s Problems of Human 
Reproduction can be sold in the public book 
stores. Not long since such works were 
sold surreptitiously or ‘‘for members of 
the professions only."' This is not to 
imply that it is a bad book in any sense 
of the term. It is a good book in more 
than one sense. But a book which treats 
of *‘The Mechanism of Reproduction in 
the Male’’ and the female, ‘“The Implanta- 
tion of the Embryo,"’ “‘Sterility in the 
Male’’ and in the female, ‘‘Impotence,"’ 
**Artificial Insemination,”’ ““The Hymen,”’ 
““Menstruation,"’ ‘‘Miscarriage’’ and 
numerous related topics was not until 
recently considered proper pabulum for 
any except the minds of ministers, deacons 
and other god-fearing men so firmly im- 
planted in the faith that it could be read 
without sinful thoughts. Now such a 
book is fit to be broadcasted to all and 
sundry. And why not. It is written in 
thoroughly moral vein and with excellent 
scientific orientation. 

That its author is genuinely concerned 
regarding the future of our most important 
social institution is shown by the deep 
concern for the improvement of monog- 
amous unions revealed in his Conservation 
of the Family. Thoroughly convinced 
that ‘‘Monogamy, when examined from a 
biological point of view, is found to be 
the only type of mating suitable to mod- 
ern mankind,’' the author proceeds to a 
systematic examination of the conditions 
which interfere with the normal function- 
ing of the family and the means of more 
perfect social control. He has given us 
the only thorough examination of the 


family in its biological aspects which has 
yet appeared in popular print. It has 
the excellent properties of an easy style 
with sound information. One wonders 
whether the moralistic tone is altogether 
genuine or whether it is assumed in order 
to give the work a ‘‘proper’’ character, 
One would not call it a profound book; 
it is far from an original one; but it is an 
excellent medium for the spread of useful 
information. 

While the volumes of the Home Uni- 
versity Library have a high reputation for 
soundness of content and readability of 
style, it is safe to say that few of them 
are the equal in these respects of the Carr- 
Saunders contribution, His Eugenics is 
solid in fact and argument, systematically 
and symmetrically arranged, and moderate 
in tone. The discussion of the relative 
importance of heredity and environment 
is well-balanced, although readers less 
imbued with biologica! viewpoints would 
scarcely accept his conclusion that hered- 
ity accounts for at least 90 per cent of the 
physical differences between individuals 
and for nearly as great a part of the differ- 
ences in intelligence level and tempera- 
mental characteristics. At the same time 
he gives due weight to the environing 
social mediums as chief determiners of 
numerous ‘‘acquisitions’’ or cultural 
traits. He makes the error, however, of 
presenting the simplistic interpretation of 
feeble-mindedness as a unit character due 
to a single gene and recessive to normal 
mentality. The discussions of differential 
birth and death rates, social stratification, 
racial decay, racial differences zad eugenic 
proposals are all marked by scholarship 
and intellectual poise which in such a 
work are more valuable than brilliancy of 
phraseology or originality of theory. 


Prof. Herrick had already made himself | 


very favorably known to students of 
psychology by his Physiological Foundations 
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of Animal Bebavior and his Brains of Rats 
and Men. In this new work, the third in 
The New Science Series edited by C. W. 
Ogden, undoubtedly the world’s busiest 
editor, he argues the theory of scientific 
determinism most convincingly. We 
have seen no statement of the problem of 
freedom under the universal reign of 
cause and effect which equals this in com- 
ptehensiveness and lucidity. Less con- 
cerned with its religious significance than 
Professot Otto in his Human Hopes, 
the author has presented much more con- 
vincingly the psycho-physical aspects 
of the matter. 

Dr. Thom fails to come up to the pos- 
sibilities of his subject. He fecites in 
rather interesting style but in a loosely 
organized arrangement many well-known 
facts regarding the relation of disease to 
natural selection and to individual and 
racial immunity. While minimizing the 
rdéle of malaria in the decline of the classi- 
cal civilizations, he attributes the Mo- 
hammedan invasions of the seventh and 
eighth centuries into southeastern Europe 
to the effects of bubonic plague in déc- 
imating and weakening the native popu- 
lations of that region. He nowhere gives 
us any ‘‘inside’’ information as to the 
progress of disease prevention though he 
speculates somewhat lazily and quite 
optimistically as to the future possibilities. 
At the very énd he indulges in a blindly 
sentimental outburst to the effect that man 
can never suffer from hunger again because 
his progress in the control of his enviton- 
ment will always outrun his ificrease in 
numbers. 


Tas Ractat Basis or Crvitizarion. A 
or Tae Norpic Docyring. By Frank H. Hankins. 
New York and London: Alfred A. Knopf, 1926. 


384 pp. 
While the author conceives this book 
as an annihilation of the Nordic Theory 
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and gives a great deal of attention to the 
writings of Madison Grant, what the 
reader finds in it, is a concise review of the 
best known race superiority theories, as 
Aryanism, Gobinism, Teutonism, Celtism, 
Gallicism, and Nordicism. The person- 
alities to whom he gives most attention 
ate Gobineau, Ammon, Lapouge, Cham- 
berlain, and Grant. A vigorous attack 
is made upon these leadets in national 
feeling and though anxious to make a 
case against them, the author gives a fair 
statement of what these leaders stood for 
and the methods used by them in justifying 
their beliefs. And, further, the objective 
is not complete destruction, but salvage 
and the presentation of another theory 
concerning the race in civilization. The 
author’s conclusions comprise the fol- 
lowing: race crossing produces genius, 
provided the contributing stocks are 
superior; a great nation is built by amal- 
gamating taces; the genius that produces 
great cultures is in-born; races are by no 
méans equal in their in-born qualities; 
nations fall when the inherent qualities 
of theit populations decline and the tend- 
ency is for the mediocre to reproduce at an 
accelerating tate. The implications of 
these assumptions are to be found in such 
convictions as: ‘the fature of European 
civilization seems less bound up with any 
possible questions of racial diffetences or 
any possible results of new racial amal- 
gamations than it does with the applica- 
tion of eugenic measures to the existing 
populations” (374); and in, “that while 
all human qualities are found among all 
taces of men they ate found in varying 
degrees.” 

To the neutral reader thé promulgation 
of these beliefs may be bewildering, 
because all through the book the author 
shows much heat in opposing the views of 
Madison Grant, but in the end formulates 
doctritiés which even his chief antagonist 
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could accept with a few minor qualifica- 
tions. The author's main point of differ- 
ence seems to lie in that he regards some 
amalgamation as essential to counteract 
the dominance of the less fit, but in the 
discussion of this thesis he has in mind the 
several nationalities of Europe rather than 
more extreme crosses. And in the end, as 
noted above, he regards eugenic policies 
as essential to maintain the level of race 
efficiencies now existing in the United 
States. Also, he defends the existence of 
race differences; the arguments supporting 
these differences are well ordered and a 
strong case made of it, on the other 
hand, the discussion of race mixture and 
the theory of selective crossing is less 
satisfactory, partly because the available 
data are scant and also since when one 
ventures into this subject he needs a 
deep and practical insight into genetics, a 
very complicated subject. 

So, in general, while the method of the 
author is controversial, he has presented a 
good résumé of the most outstanding race 
superiority theories. True, he finds many 
faults with them, and denies that the race 
concept, as he thinks these writers con- 
ceive it, is anything but a myth, he is 
however in sympathy with the back- 
ground to these theories. Yet, he does 
not make the common mistake of as- 
suming that, if certain conceptions of race 
are myths, the human body is also a myth; 
for he takes the position that what man 
does is a function of his organism and 
subject to all the conditions his organic 
body imposes. He also makes clear that, 
to be consistent, defenders of race equality 
must deny that the organism conditions 
culture, since to admit as much, would be 
fatal to their position. In all this, and in 
forcibly bringing home to the reader the 
neressity of recognizing the basic character 
of psycho-physical processes in culture and 
that unless this mechanism is efficient, 


culture will suffer, the author has made a 
contribution. 


Crark WisstEr. 
Yale University. 


Tue Primitive Races or Manxinp. By Max 
Schmidt. Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 
1926. 360 pp. $6.00. 


There has been no recent attempt in 
English at an encyclopaedic summary and 
collation of descriptive material relating 
to peoples living outside the range of 
Eurasian cultures. The new edition of 
Keane's Man, Past and Present (1920) is 
primarily physical anthropological and 
only secondarily ethnological in view- 
point. The earlier works by Tylor, 


Spencer, Lord Avebury and Ratzel (trans.) . 


may fairly be said to be out-dated by the 
vast accumulation of fresh materials 
during the past quarter century. One 
may well wonder, therefore, why this 
new work has not relied more obviously 
on recent investigations. 

Defining ethnology as ‘‘the study of the 
voluntary manifestations of human life 
outside the zones of Asiatic and European 
civilizations,’’ and discussing briefly cer- 
tain questions of method and of the rela- 
tions of ethnology to other sciences, Prof. 
Schmidt proceeds in 150 pages to a brief 
but orderly outline of human customs as 
to their main forms and in their general 
aspects. There follows another 150 pages 
in which the customs of the primitive 
peoples of the Americas, the South Seas, 
Africa, and Eurasia are described seriatim. 
It is obvious that these descriptions must 
be extremely piece-meal. It is equally 
obvious that there is here no room for the 
discussion of theoretical problems; no 
room for questions of origins or lines of 
cultural contacts and diffusion; no room 
for problems of cultural units, complexes 
or areas. 

Undoubtedly the best portion of the 
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book is the middle portion (pp. 61-202) 
in which the author outlines, catalogues 
and defines the various practices as to food 
consumption and other matters of bodily 
care and comfort, the various aspects of 
material culture and the art and religion 
of primitive folk. The extreme sketchi- 
ness of some of the sections is well il- 
justrated, however, even in this division 
of the book by the devotion of only three 
pages to religion and about a half-dozen 
to art. One is thus prepared to find, in 
the last division, only a few pages devoted 
to tribes or peoples about whom numerous 
volumes have been written. What strikes 
an English reader as a serious omission— 
or is this merely a reflection of racial and 
nationalistic egoism—of any reference 
to the work of leading American anthro- 
pologists, except an indirect reference to 
some of Lewis H. Morgan's theories. 
The author relies primarily on theworks 
of Ratzel, Ranke, Bartels, Preuss, Buecher, 
Mueller, Grosse, and other Germans, 
nearly all appearing before 1900. Graeb- 
ner, P. W. Schmidt, Kohler, Ankermann, 
and some other more recent Germans are 
also utilized as are also an occasional 
French and English author (Westermarck, 
Frazer and Keane). One wonders, indeed, 
whether the author is at all familiar with 
works in the English language when he 
notes the author's reliance on Ratzel 
(ad. ed. 1899) and Ritter (1817) for ideas 


jas to the relation of geography to culture. 


Omissions of reference to recent theories 
and materials are, hovvever, not serious in 
themselves. They are only indications of 
a certain unwarranted satisfaction with 
readily accessible sources. They indicate 
alack of rigor and thoroughness of treat- 
ment. Asa textbook, therefore, this work 
does not seem likely to displace those by 
Wissler, Kroeber and Goldenweiser in this 
country, though it will serve as an 
excellent source for supplementary read- 


ings. For the general public it should 
have wider interest. 
Frank H. 
Smith College. 


Psycuotocy anp Erunorocy. By W. H. R. Rivers. 
Kegan Paul. London: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
New York, 1926. 


The essays of the late Dr. Rivers col- 
lected in this volume selected as they were 
by W. J. Perry and edited by G. Elliot 
Smith, both extreme diffusionists, natu- 
rally emphasize Rivers’ conversion to what 
Smith, with apostolic ardor, calls in his 
introduction, ‘‘the new vision in eth- 
nology.’’ Rivers’ change of faith from a 
devout believer in social evolution and in 
independent origin, after the tradition set 
down by Lewis Morgan and Edward 
Tylor, to a proponent of the theory of 
diffusion, as an explanation of similar 
customs in different parts of the world, 
marks an epoch in British anthropology. 
His advocacy of diffusion brought the 
serious attention of many of the other 
British anthropologists to the inadequacy 
of their former theorizing and led to a 
reorientation of their data, in the light of 
the revised theoretic base. 

Although in the essay entitled ‘The 
Distribution of Megalithic Civilization,’’ 
Rivers acknowledged his accord with 
Smith and Perry on the Egyptian source 
of megaliths in the Torres Straits, even 
in this essay he qualifies their position. 
His brilliant contribution, ‘““‘The Dis- 
appearance of Useful Arts,’’ and the essay 
‘The Contact of Peoples’’ have become 
props of the extreme diffusionists. But 
Rivers was too careful a student and too 
much aware of the complexity of the 
development of social institutions to 
solve intricate ethnological problems with 
a formula. He recognised the possibility 
of the diffusion of culture independent 
of the migrations of peoples, and his ac- 
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ceptance of the belief in diffusion did not 
lead him te negate independent invention. 
In his article ‘‘Convergence in Human 
Culture,’’ he presents the hypothesis that 
similar customs and institutions may have 
dissimilar origins, a theory developed 
independently in America. . 

Dr. Rivers’ thesis, expressed in the essay 
“Sociology and Psychology’’ that “‘it is 
the business of sociology to ascertain what 
happens and what has happened before 
it tries to explain why it happens and has 
happened,’’ in other words, that the 
history and social setting of an institution 
must be understood before the psychologi- 
cal processes and motives involved therein 
be described, has had a powerful influence 
upon sociology in America primarily 
through the agency of Dr. William 
Ogburn. In his now classic refutation of 
Professor Westermarck’s identification of 
“blood feud’’ and ‘“‘blood revenge,”’ 
Rivers showed on the basis of his Melane- 
sian investigations, that an analysis of the 
social setting of the “blood feud’’ and 
‘head hunting’’ reveals the fact that no 
spirit comparable to revenge is involved. 
This discovery has far reaching implica- 
tions, in that it illustrates the danger of 
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rash psychologising on insufficient data, 
and the need of caution which has yet 
to be observed by writers who have 3 
tendency to explain all cultural activity 
in terms of instincts, drives, motives and 
complexes. 

In other of the papers included in the 
volume, Rivers tries to dispel some of the 
persistent myths of anthropology. The 
false idea that primitive man is incapabie of 
intellectual concentration, for which Her- 
bert Spencer is toa large degree respon- 


sible, is summarily but effectively dealt | 
with. Levy-Bruhl's attempt to expliin 
the primitive mind as ‘‘pre-logical,”’ he § 


considers a ‘“‘retrograde step’’ and contends 


that ‘‘many of the instances brought forth — 


by Levy-Bruhl as examples of prelogical 
mentality betray no real contradiction at 


all, and no failure of logic in our sense, J 


They are merely cases in which the facts 
of the universe have been classifiec and 
arranged in categories different fr..a out 
own. . . The essays ‘‘Marriage in 
Eddystone Island’’ and ‘‘Circumcision, 
Incision, and Subincision’’ especiaily re- 
veal Rivers’ merited fame as an exact and 
reliable ethnological field worker. 
BERNHARD J. STERN. 


BACKGROUND STUDIES 


GUY B. JOHNSON 


Myra Primitive Psyctorocy. By Bronislaw 
Malinowski. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 


1926. 94Ppp- $1.00. 

Maort Symporism. By Ettie A. Rout, from the 
evidence of Hohepa Te Rake. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Co., 1926, 322 pp. $6.00. 

On tHe Tram or Ancrent Man. By Roy Chapman 
Andrews. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1926. 375 PP- 

This little book comes as a refreshing 
draught in the midst of the dry rot of 

Freudianism which has lately become so 


popular in the study of myth. Professor 
Malinowski, of the University of London, 
draws his data from his own contacts with 
Melanesians over a period of years. His 
style is clear, his illustrations pointed, his 
interpretations adequate. 

After a preliminary chapter on the réle 
of myth in life, the author discusses 
myths of origin, myths of death and the 
recurrent cycle of life, and myths of magic. 
The reviewer can give no better summary 
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of the point of view of the book than 
that which Malinowski himself gives on 
page 19. ‘‘Studied alive, myth... . 
is not symbolic, but a direct expression of 
its subject-matter; it is not an explanation 
in satisfaction of a scientific interest, but a 
nafrative resurrection of a primitive re- 
ality, told in satisfaction of deep religious 
wants, moral cravings, social submissions, 
assertions, even practical requirements. 
Myth fulfils in primitive culture an indis- 

able function: it expresses, enhances, 


} and codifies belief; it safeguards and en- 
| forces morality; it vouches for the 


efficiency of ritual and contains practical 
tules for the guidance of man. Myth 
is thus a vital ingredient of human civili- 
zation; it is not an idle tale, but a hard- 
worked active force; itisnot anintellectual 


explanation or an artistic imagery, but a 


pragmatic charter of primitive faith and 
moral wisdom,”’ 

Maori Symbolism is an interesting con- 
tribution to the study of an interesting 
people. The author has endeavored to 
report faithfully the Maori legends and 
symbols as they were told her by one of 
the few surviving Maori nobles. The 
subject matter is indicated roughly by the 
titles of the sections of the book. Part I, 
deals with the origin and migration of the 
New Zealand Maori. Part Ii deals with 
health and race culture. Part III is 
concerned with social organization, but 
the reader may have some difficulty in 
finding out just what the three chapters 
here have to do with social organization. 
Part IV describes agriculture and building, 
including writing and carving. Part V 
discusses the sacred life symbols of the 
Maori. The book is illustrated with 
thirty-two plates and eighteen figures. 

The reviewer regrets that the author 
marred an excellent piece of work by try- 
ing to ride some of her hobbies through 
it. From the preface which has been 
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written by a surgeon who calls the work 
“one of the most valuable reports ever 
prepared regarding the natural mode of 
life of mankind,’’ to the end the tone of 
the book is such that we must conclude 
that the author's primary purpose was to 
illustrate her ideas of birth control, native 
diet, native dances, etc., by picturing the 
life of the Maori. The results are some- 
times confusing. One is never sure 
whether he is getting what the Maori 
think or merely what the author thinks 
they think. In her eagerness to make 
out a good case for the Maori she has 
perhaps unconsciously neglected to make 
such distinctions. 

It is well that someone has preserved 
the official Maori legends but it is un- 
fortunate that they have been handled so 
inexpertly from the standpoint of eth- 
nology. However, one cannot help 
believing that Miss Rout has paved the 
way for a better understanding of the 
Maori. Her illustrations of carving, writ- 
ing, etc. are excellent, and they are well 
supplemented by comparative works from 
all parts of the world. The book is well 
worth owning by students of human 
culture. 

The Central Asiatic Expeditions have 
attracted wide attention in the world of 
science. The results of the three expedi- 
tions are not yet fully understood, but 
they appear to be of inestimable value to 
science. For one thing, the findings in 
Mongolia have in general verified the 
principles and theories upon which the 
students of prehistoric life have been 
basing their work. Furthermore the dis- 
coveries in Central Asia have linked up 
very closely the fauna of prehistoric 
Mongolia with that of our Rocky Moun- 
tain region. 

This book is the story of the expeditions 
told by the leader, Roy Chapman 
Andrews. It does not purport to be a 
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technical account of the results of the 
work. It is rather a popular treatise, 
full of human interest and adventure, but 
with enough geology, archaeology, and 
palaeontology mixed in to make it a well 
balanced book for the general reader. It 
is sure to make the reader envious of the 
group of men who mz‘4e up the expedition. 


Hyomne or Sex. By Max von Gruber, M.D. 
Baltimore: The Williams & Wilkins Co., 1926. 
169 pp. $1.50. 


“The individual is only the implement 
for maintaining the race, and correctly 
considered, new fertilization, new pro- 
creation, is the purpose of the whole of 
sexual life." Thus Dr. von Gruber 
launches his bovk. It is a clear-cut 


serious discussion with the youth of the 


land concerning the tremendous impor- 
tance of sound knowledge and lofty pur- 
pose in matters of sex. He is first the biol- 
ogist, and then the moral philosopher, 
nationally-minded and earnestly paternal. 
The clear style of the book and its concise 
vivid presentation of the facts of sexual 
life have made it highly popular in Europe 
and it bids fair to be as widely read in this 
country, whatever differences of opinion 
there may be as to the author's social 
application of his facts. 

The first part of the book deals with the 
biology of sex. Sexual reproduction in 
plant, animal, and man is treated at 
length. The discussion of the process of 
fertilization and the division of the 
chromosomes emphasizes the importance 
of choosing one’s ancestors with care 
before adding new offshoots to the family 
tree. Sound germ plasm is essential for a 
vigorous race, and haphazard mating is 
to be deplored. The rosy possibilities of 
eugenics are surveyed wistfully, though 
the author limits himself to advocating 
negative eugenics. At least the defectives 
should not reproduce their kind. 
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The brief chapter on the organs of sex 
treats that topic neatly and with dis- 
patch, and such questions as man’s need 
for regular intercourse and the real and 
fancied dangers of masturbation are deli- 
cately and firmly dealt with. 

The latter half of the book is concerned 
chiefly with sexual excesses and aberra- 
tions. There is an intelligent and broad- 
minded discussion of marital intercourse. 
Seldom does one find such a sympathetic 
treatment of the woman's side of that 
question, with fine freedom from dogma 
and superstition. It is the physician of 
long experience speaking here. In the 
powerful section on venereal diseases the 
same detached point of view prevails, and 
the pictures drawn by the author are 
sufficiently horrible, and accurate withal, 
to realize his preventive purpose. 

When it comes to questions of limitation 
of conception, and marriage versus free 
love, Dr. von Gruber’s own opinions 
supplement his facts. Intercourse is for 
the sole purpose of begetting children; 
marriage is the only place for the exercise 
of this function; and there should be as 
many children, wisely spaced, as the 
economics of the family permit. The 
one- and two-child systems are strongly 
condemned, and a vigorous case is set 
forth for a society building power and 
health through its members’ wise regula- 
tion of sex, children, and family life. 
The implication is decidedly in favor of 
unselfishness and self control rather than 
the use of contraceptives. The latter 
methods of regulating offspring are not 
called by name, but the unstated question 
is answered earlier in the book by the 
author's unequivocal statement that the 
need for regular intercourse is now con- 
sidered a myth. His arguments are ex- 
tremely interesting despite his treating the 
question as closed. Free love and the 
economic aspects of feminism have no 
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place in this picture of a nation of happy 
homes filled with children, and the 
problems of the unmarried are unsym- 
pathetically and entirely neglected. 

A condensation of the author’s own 
summary in the closing chapter sets forth 
clearly his point of view. The individ- 


ual’s whole sexual life should be, and 


can casily be, regulated to the end of 
producing healthy children for a vigorous 
society. The sexual impulse should be 
gratified only in marriage and then 
temperately. The healthy should produce 
all the children they can well support; 
and it is a sin against the nation and 


mankind for the fit to remain unmarried 
or tO prevent reproduction. Dr. von 
Gruber’s biology is sound and clearly 
stated, His social application of the facts 
form an excellent exposition of one 
particular and extreme point of view, 
assumed by him to be impregnable and 
beyond controversy. The book is in- 
nocent of social psychology, but as a 
biological treatise its facts and discussions 
will I believe, be both valuable and 
interesting to the sociologist as well 
as to the layman for whom it was 
written. 
Micprep WENTWORTH. 


RURAL LIFE 


CARL C. TAYLOR 


Tue Expansion or Rurat Lirs. By James Meckel 
Williams. New York: Alfred A. Knopf Com- 


pany. 346 pp. 

Hanpsoox or Rurat Sociat Resources. By Henry 

Israel and Benson Y. Landis. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 204 pp. 

Reapjusments Rurat Lire. Being the 
Proceedings of The Eighth National Country Life 
Conference. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 158 pp. 

Tus Country Newsparsr—A Srupy or Sociariza- 
TION AND Newspaper Content. By Malcolm M. 
Willey. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 153 pp. 


The Expansion of Rural Life is a sequel to 
Our Rural Heritage by the same author, 
and is to be followed by a third volume. 
The three volumes will constitute a 
historical inductive study in the rural 
social psychology of New York State. 
Rural Heritage covered the period of rural 
isolation, The Expansion of Rural Life 
covers the period of a developing com- 
mercial agriculture. If I understand the 
author's intentions, the third volume will 
cover the modern period of scientific 
farming and coéperation. 

This book is truly a treatise in rural 


social psychology. It traces in meticu- 
lous detail the changes in rural attitudes, 
customs, interests and social forms. 
The source materials have been newspaper 
files, the minutes of farmer's organizations 
and some personal observations and inter- 
views. Not only the subject materials 
but the technique of the research are 
worthy of study. They both demonstrate 
the fruitfulness of going to activities and 
expressions of farm people themselves for 
social discovery. This is salutary in the 
face of an almost impelling demand that 
every thing be reduced to tabulation ard 
correlation or be eliminated from trust- 
worthy consideration. 

The author's thesis is that of economic 
determinism, In the fcotnotes (appended 
at the conclusion of the book) he presents 
tables of economic facts and trends which 
tend to show that psychological attitudes 
and social practices result from basic 
economic conditions and situations. 

The volume is divided into two parts. 
Part I deals with the period of maladjust- 
ment and individualism which resulted 
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from the necessary transition from Onr 
Rural Heritage to a commercial agriculture. 
Part II deals with the real expansion of 
rural life. During this latter period the 
focal neighborhood gave way to the larger 
community, and rural life in general 
made a transfer from isolation, and its 
resultant individualism, to a fair degree of 
cosmopolitanism and coéperation. 

The book from beginning to end is 
jammed with psychological interpreta- 
tions. These interpretations are based on 
two worthy foundations, an immediate 
acquaintance with New York rural life 
and a thorough-going knowledge of 
sociology and social psychology. It is 
impossible to give representative quota- 
tions, for the book is taken up topically 
and the interpretations are woven in from 
beginning to end with the descriptive 
materials. The book is rather difficult 
reading due to the faci that it does not 
follow the categories of socio-psychologi- 
cal analysis prevalent in college text 
books. 

I have said that this volume is a treatise 
in rural social psychology. It is not a 
systematic text buok, but a running ac- 
count of the period of cural expansion in 
New York with a penetrating analysis of 
the psychological factors involved in that 
period. To those who have been looking 
for a psychological analysis of the occu- 
pation of farming, rural community life, 
and the mind of the farmer, it will be 
apparent that this book is a real contribu- 
tion. 

The Handbook of Rural Social Resources 
is the result of a joint effort of the Ameri- 
can Country Life Associatiea and the 
Department of Research aca Education 
of the Federal Ceuncil of the Charches of 
Christ in America. It is an attempt to 
compiie ‘Concise information for teach- 
ers of rurai social science, teachers and 
administrators of public schools, extension 
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workets, social workers, ministers, church 
administrators, etc.'’ Any individual én- 
gaged in one of these types of work will 
find it a body of facts, interpretations 
and opinions without which he or she 
can ill afford to be. 

It is the purpose of the agencies sponsor- 
ing the publication to issue the Handbook 
from every three to five years. Persons 
working in the rural field or with rural 
programs will in yeats to come, find a 
complete file of these handbooks indis- 
pensable. Each addition will include 
current information and will necessarily 
have to eliminate a considerable body of 
information which appeared in previous 
issues. This will be not because the 
original information is not valuable but 
because space will not permit of indefinite 
expansion to include the accumulating 
body of facts. 

The volume is divided into two parts. 
“Part I consists of interpretations of de- 
velopments in rural life.'’ Each topic or 
chapter is written by a student of the field 
covered. In a number of instances the 
materials consist of individual interpreta- 
tions and suggestions. But these inter- 
pretations and suggestions are derived 
from wide study and investigations and, 
therefore, are concise statements concern- 
ing fields of rural interests and endeavor 
which the average reader will not have 
founa time to study in detail. In most 
cases the articles are compilations of 
actual data and, therefore, constitute 
bodies of elaborate knowledge concisely 
stated. 

“Part II comprises statements of the 
programs and present services of national 
agencies who are members of the National 
Council of Agencies Engaged in Rural 
Social Work.’’ This section of the Hand- 
book contains the most comprehensive 
picture of rural life programs to be found 
anywhere. Even so there are some notice- 
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able omissions or farmer's organizazions 
such as the Farmer's Union, the Glzaners, 
the Farmer's Equity Union, etc. 

An exceptionally good general index 


makes the volume easily usable as a real. 


source book. 

_ Needed Readjustments in Rural Life, is 
the Proceedings of the Eighth National 
Country Life Conference. The informa- 
tion, Opinions and suggestions contained 
in this volume are unique in that they were 
derived inductively. Part I of the volume 
is a report of the opinions and interpreta- 
tions of the three hundred or more 
members who were brought into synthesis 
by means of three days’ discussion. Those 
participating in the discussion were for 
the most part, sociologists, economists, 
extension workers, teachers, preachers, 
journalists, welfare workers and repre- 
sentatives of farmer's organizations. At 
times all members of the conference were 
assembled for open discussion, At other 
times they were divided into small ‘‘cross 
section’’ and ‘“‘interest groups.’’ Sum- 
maries and conclusions of all the discus- 
sions were presented to the whole group 
the last day and “‘Critique of the Discus- 
sions’’ was given by Professor E. C. 
Lindeman. 

The reader will be interested in learning 
what ‘“‘needed readjustments’’ were out- 
standing in the minds of the diverse groups 
and individuals who evolved the program 
by the discussion method. There were 
seven issues evolved out of the first day's 
discussion, but thereafter everything re- 
volved around a discussion of the farm 
family income. The report of these dis- 
cussions, therefore, presents data and 
viewpoints on farm income from a greater 
number of angles than can be found in 
any other single document. 

Part II contains the formal papers or ad- 
dresses which were presented at the even- 
ing meetings. These addresses, because 
they were prepared before the open dis- 
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cussions began, are not all on the topic 
which came to be the central theme of the 
conference. The majority of them, how- 
ever, deal with economic adjustments 
and, therefore, contribute quite directly 
to the issues evolved in the open dis- 
cussions of the conference. 

Part III contains the annual reports of 
the American Country Life Association. 

This volume, like the preceding seven 
of the Conference, is a distinct contribu- 
tion to rural analysis and contains in- 
formation and interpretations which 
persons who are studying and worrying 
over the present rural maladjustment can 
well afford to peruse. 

The Country Newspaper, is a sociologi- 
cal analysis of thirty-five Connecticut 
Weekly newspapers. The analysis was 
applied for a full year. The author clings 


‘consistently to the subtitle of his thesis— 


namely: ‘‘A Study of Socialization and 
Newspaper Content.’’ He starts his anal- 
ysis with a study of ‘‘the background 
and function of the country newspaper.”’ 
The background consists of a résumé of 
the history of the newspaper in the 
United States. The function of the 
weekly paper is set as the task of social- 
izing the populations of the thousands of 
rural communities and small towns of the 
nation. The author concisely states the 
process of socialization as follows: ‘‘If 
it is the function of the local country 
newspaper to assist the community in 
knowing itself, a second function, corol- 
lary to the first, is that of interpreting 
the local significance of wider events. 
The local paper must, as a socializing 
agent, connect for the readers their own 
local affairs with the affairs of the nation, 
and vice versa’’ (p. 14). 

In chapter II all previous sociological 
studies of newspapers are reviewed and 
critically analyzed. From this review 
and from a rather comprehensive con- 
sideration of social analysis as presented 
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by leading sociologists, the author derives | 


the categories for his own study. The 
remainder of the book is given over to the 
analysis of samples of the Connecticut 
Weekly Press. 

The concluding chapter is a critical 
analysis of the papers studied in the light 
of the thesis of the book, the detailed 
analysis having been covered in the main 
body of the text. The following basic 
conclusions are presented. 

General conclusions: (1) No adequate 
study of the country weekly newspaper 
as a socializing agent had yet been made. 
(2) In order to make such an analysis 
some objective measures had to be set 
up or derived. (3) The first step was to 
classify the reading materials of the 
papers on the basis of contents. (4) 
The source of the contents, whether set 
up in the office or syndicated “boiler 
plate,"’ had much to do with the pro- 
ficiency of the given paper as a socializing 
agent. 

The three conclusions presented on the 


Connecticut papers are: (1) Con- 
necticut Weekly Newspapers are deficient 
in the amount of local news material that 
they print."” (2) They are deficient in 
the amount of socially significant news. 
(3) They vary markedly in the consistency 
with which they print given kinds of 
news and this variation is high in some 
significant news categories (p. 111). All 
of these conclusions are thoroughly justi- 
fied by the detailed data presented and the 
reader will find these detailed data ex- 
tremely interesting. 

The final chapter, while critical, is 
constructive. It not only points the way 
for the country newspaper to become a 
valuable agent of socialization but makes a 
definite appeal that it do so. 

Three appendices are attached. The 
first is exceptionally valuable in that it 
presents the detailed categories by means 
of which the analysis of the Connecticut 
papers were studied. The other two 
contain detail column inch measurements 


of newspaper space. 


URBAN LIFE 


LE ROY E. BOWMAN 


Tas Crry. Robert E. Park, Ernest W. Burgess, 
Roderick D. McKenzie. Bibliography by Louis 
Wirth. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 

Tus Ursan Community. Edited by Ernest W. 
Burgess. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1926, 


The first of this series of papers is a 
preliminary charting of aspects of a study 
of the city, regarding the city as the 
behavior of humans in a situation brought 
about by increased mobility and better 
means of communication. The divisions 
proposed are interesting: The city plan, 
industrial organization (including a sub- 
division; ‘‘stock exchanges and the mob’’) 
secondary relations, and temperament and 


the urban environment. The city is said 
to be ‘‘a state of mind, a body of customs 
and traditions, and of the organized 
attitudes and sentiments."’ The hypoth- 
eses proposed are challenging, and the 
statistical, cultural and ecological meth- 
ods suggested cause every student of the 
social sciences to hope for intensive 
researches along the lines of Professor 
Park's outline. The other chapters are 
not a connected development of the sug- 
gestions of the first, but rather suggestive 
beginnings of studies of some of the 
aspects of city life, one by Professor 
Burgess on the growth of the city, indicat- 
ing methods of studying expansion and 
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showing some results of the Chicago 
studies. Professor McKenzie tells briefly 
what ecological factors, influences and 
processes are and their value in a study 
of the city. The other papers, five of 
them by Park, and one by Burgess, might 
indicate to an onlooker or a student what 


_ interesting excursions might be conducted 


from the ‘‘city’’ as a_ starting point. 
There is: the natural history of the news- 
paper, community organization and juve- 
nile delinquency (good for social work 
analysis), community organization and the 
romantic temper (good for the reflective 
moments of enthusiastic organizers), 
magic, mentality and city life (with only a 
little of city life), can neighborhood work 
have a scientific basis? (urging method- 
ical methods on social workers and 
community organizers), and some few 
reflections upon the mind of the hobo, as 
he illustrates the relation between men- 


tality and locomotion. Louis Wirth 


writes a comprehensive, very usable bibli- 
ography of the urban community. The 
book is scrappy, suggestive, critical and 
interesting. 
These thirty-one selected papers from 
the Proceedings of the American Sociologi- 
cal Society meeting of 1925 form an in- 
teresting sampling of the areas in the field 
of sociology that lie in and around the 
city. They do not, in the nature of the 
voluiiie, present a connected, a complete 
nor a set of very closely related elements 
in a logical approach to the study of the 
city, but they furnish a series of much 
needed scientific contributions on the sub- 
ject under the general headings: human 
nature and the city, social biology of city 
life, statistics of the city, ecology of 
the city, and typical studies in urban 
sociology. An approach is made from 
many sides to a scientific study of a many 
sided and complex problem. The writers 
look at the development of the city as a 


growth rather than as a result of human 
planning and consequently devote them- 
selves for the most part to investigation 
according to various techniques of city 
culture and statistics. Results of dis- 
organization of various group structures 
of an older order are more prominent than 
present organization processes. The book 
is suggestive of methods and promising 
of further developments in urban 
sociology. 


Tue Psycnotoey or Socizty. AN Inrropucrion To 
Tuzory. By Charles A. Ellwood. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company, 1925. 
495 $3.00. 


This book is perhaps the most compre- 
hensive volume which Professor Ellwood 
has published. Following out the general 
psychological standpoint of his earlier 
books, the author again constructs his 
sociological theory in terms of the psy- 
chology of group life. The book ought 
to assume an important place in the 
literature of psychological sociology. 

At the outset the author attempts to 
indicate the field of social psychology. 
While he draws heavily on individual 
psychology, he believes the province of 
sociology and social psychology to be the 
group rather than the individual. Thus 
at the very outset he parts company with 
such writers as Allport, although he 
justly recognizes the fundamental con- 
tribution of Allport’s ‘‘Social Psychol- 
ogy.’ He says that ‘‘as soon as interest 
shifts from the individual to the group, 
it shifts from the purely psychological to 
the sociological.’” Hence, psychology of 
society concerns itself with human beings 
living in association, and the terms com- 
munication, imitation, suggestion and 
sympathy are those to be employed to 
describe the group aspects of this living. 
But these rest upon individual mech- 
anisms, and the terms instinctive trends, 
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emotions, fee'ings, desires, intelligence 
and habit occur again and again. 

The reviewer's comments of this well 
written book may be reduced to three 
principal reactions. 

First, the author having committed 
himself to a psychological standpoint, is 
forced throughout to phrase his mech- 
anisms of social life in psychological 
terms, So long as he deals with the in- 
dividual as the unit of the group, there is 
no great fault. But when the collective 
aspects are under discussion, such practice 
leads to unfortunate phrasing and the 
use of analogies which may not really 
apply. Now Professor Ellwood himself 
criticizes the organismic theory of society 
as inadequate largely because ‘‘its use often 
suggests misleading analogies and leads to 
wrong conclusions."’ And he then further 
remarks, ‘‘Analogy is never true science." 
Yet the fact is that the author employs 
analogies with considerable frequency, 
for example on page 201 when he discusses 
the ‘‘social mind."’ Again he does so on 
page 220 when he writes: ‘The mech- 
anism of intercommunication plays the 
same part as an organ of adaptation in 
group life which the nervous system 
plays as an organ of adaptation in the 
indiyidual."’ Likewise, note on page 
223 where he likens the growth of group 
life to the ‘‘process of mental growth in 
the individual.’’ There is also analogy 
employed in treating the nature of public 
discussion. 

As the reviewer has pointed out pre- 
viously, we have a genuine methodologi- 
cal problem as to whether the science of 
sociology must rest essentially on biology 
and psychology, or whether it may not 
construct its own science in terms of 
group phenomena and not in the terms 
which apply to individual organisms. 
Much of the inadequacy of analogy- 
thinking would be avoided if we could 
thus develop our own concepts for so- 


ciology as the American School of An- 
thropology has tried to do for its field, 
It is a grave question whether there is 
such a thing as group or collective psy- 
chology built on the analogies of individ- 
ual psychology. Professor Ellwood uses 
the four concepts: communication, imita- 
tion, suggestion and sympathy to describe 
psychologically these group relationships. 
One may rightly ask if the first two of 
these are legitimate psychological terms 
at all, while certainly the fourth is not 
found in the systematic psychology, 
except as a type of sentiment, True, we 
must deal with structure and function in 
sociology, but must group phenomena 
need be described and interpreted in terms 
borrowed from a neighboring science? 

A second comment: Throughout his 
treatment the author places great em- 
phasis upon modern science as the means 
of bringing about social change. One 
may enquire if change does not take place 
really through what may be called art 
rather than through what is more strictly 
called science? The art, of course, may 
employ scientific facts, but when one gives 
a place in one’s theory to the feelings and 
the emotions as well as to the intellectual 
panel, as does the author, then one must 
rest one’s case on art and ethics rather 
than on abstract science alone. The 
reviewer feels that Professor Ellwood so 
intends, although he does not so state the 
matter, 

Finally, the sections on social progress 
and social decay reveal the author's un- 
bounded faith in progress and the belief 
that decay is due to historical accidents 
which ‘‘science’’ may easily, in the 
future, protect us against. Would Pro- 
fessor Eilwood’s optimism be dampened 
by a serious perusal of Teggart and 
Spengler? One wonders! 


Younec. 


University of Wisconsin. 
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Soctan Groves. By B. Warren Brown. Chitago: 


The Faithorn Co., 1926: 169 pp. 


Valuable goods often come in small 
packages. This truism is given point by 
the appearance of these modest pages. 
Brief as the book is it is perhaps the most 
extensive and thorough going exclusive 


treatment of this theme in our literature. 


The group factor of human association is 
so obvious that even sociological writers 
have frequently taken it for granted and 
passed it by without adequate analysis. 
The author, who was the personal as- 
sistant of Prof. Charles R. Henderson 
during the closing months of his life, has 
insisted upon “‘an analysis of the obvious,”’ 
and in so doing has given us a genuine and 
much needed contribution to social theory. 

The basis of the argument is that there 
are six factors which make group life 
possible and without which it cannot 
exist: (1) Contact; (2) physical basis, or 


location identified with its life; (3) homo- 


geneity, which may imply consciousness 
of difference as well as consciousness of 
kind; (4) structure, “‘the machinery by 
which the group maintains its existence 
and achieves its purpose;”’ (5) a dynamic, 
the energy to promote its purposes; and 
(6) a plurality of units. A chapter is 
given to the development of each of these 
except the last. Two concluding chapters 


deal fespectively with “Interaction of 
Elements’’ and “‘The Inter-relation of 
Groups.’’ Particularly valuable is the 
author's distinction (p. 72) between the 
two phases of structutal organization, 
the primary, fot the accomplishment of 
group parposes, and the secondary, for the 
maintenance of group existence. This lat- 
ter, frequently overlooked, is helpfully 
analyzed. 

Especially provocative of thought are 
the seties of propositions listed (pp. 134 
and 135) which are suggested as ‘‘a 
possible starting point for a series of laws’’ 
concerning group life. The difficulty of 
formulation of sccial ‘‘laws’’ has been 
appafent to every social theorist. These 
generalizations merit careful considera- 
tion as aids to further analysis. 

Although the psychic aspects of group 
cohesion are implicit throughout it would 
be better had more direct attention been 
given them. A general summary of the 
argument would also be of value. 

In his foreword Dr. Albion W. Small 
has voiced what will probably be the 
opinion of thoughtful readers, that this 
is a volume which ‘“‘deserves well of all 
social scientists for having demanded 
more searching attention to the subject.” 

Epwarp 

University of Cincinnati. 


METHODOLOGY 


Sratistica, Anatysis. By Edmund E. Day. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1925. 459 pp- 

A oF Prosiems anp Taxes in Sratistics 
Norges on Sratistica, Procepure. By 
Frederick C. Mills and Donald H. Davenport. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1925. 
203 pp- 


The recent outpouring of text books on 
statistics, a field represented a decade ago 
by perhaps a scant dozen titles, suggests 


at least two inquiries: In response to what 
new demands has this development arisen? 
In what directions have the new books 
been tending as regards their treatmerit of 
subject matter? Answers to these ques- 
tions may be of value in the appraisal of 
individual volumes. The two quetiés are 
closely related, even though the answers 
given to them may represent antithetical 
considerations. 
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On the one hand there has been a grow- 
ing demand for quantitative statement in 
dealing with the various data of social 
science. This seems to represent a re- 
crudescence of the views heid by Con- 
dorcet, Bentham, and others that social 
and natural phenomena alike were sus- 
ceptible of scientific analysis by mathe- 
matical means. The current view that 
statistical method is the method par 
excellence of the social sciences looks in the 
same direction. It has become the vogue, 
without much regard to the fundamental 
consideration—the extent to which social 
phenomena themselves are capable of 
precise formulation and definition. It 
brings with it therefore the dangers of 
superficiality. Nevertheless it does repre- 
sent increased clarity and exactitude of 
thinking upon social subjects; and it has 
brought in a demand for additional 
treatises on statistics. 

On the other hand, during this same 
recent period there has been a tremendous 
crowding of immature students into the 
social science classrooms. Thus there has 
been pressure upon the instructors to 
employ methods of greater complexity, 
at the same time that they were confronted 
with students of lessened equipment for 
the use of such methods. The result 
bears upon the second of the two questions 
raised above. In the newer text books an 
effort has invariably been made to reduce 
statistical principles and procedures to 
their most simple and elementary forms. 
In particular it is attempted to reduce or 
even eliminate the amount of mathemati- 
cal preparation required as a prerequisite. 
Thoughtful teachers and recent writers 
like Chaddock, Mills and Day have at- 
tempted to substitute a logical for a 
mathematical foundation of the subject 
in the minds of students. That some 
writers have gone farther and attempted to 
achieve a tabloid presentation is one of the 


criticisms that may be levelled against a 
portion of the recent ouput. 

- Another tendency, about which mathe- 
maticians at least appear to have some 
doubts, is the departmentalizing of statis- 
tics according to the fields in which it 
may be applied. Instead of statistics as a 
general application of mathematics, we 
have books on ‘‘educational’’ statistics, 
“‘business’’ statistics, and so on. It is 
sometimes felt that there is danger in 
such a sub-division of losing sight of the 
more fundamental principles and processes, 
whether mathematical or logical, that 
apply to statistical method per se. Special- 
ists of the type referred to have often been 
accused of shortcomings based upon such 
oversight. 

None of these criticisms can be brought 
against either of the books here reviewed. 
Of the two only Professor Day’s is of 
such a character that they might con- 
ceivably apply. But it has taken a place 
among the few very good texts which are 
at the same time devoid of unnecessary 
technicality, which are sound and clear in 
presentation and which are without 
specialized scope in the realm of applica- 
tions. Like Chaddock in his recent 
Principles and Methods of Statistics, Profes- 
sor Day has elected to concern himself 
for the most part with analysis, ‘the 
basic element in statistical method.”’ 
Other phases of method, the collection and 
tabulation of data, are he believes the 
subjects of specialized endeavor in the 
practical division of labor among statisti- 
cians. As such, he has relegated the brief 
attention given them to a series of ap- 
pendices. The body of the book is 
devoted to a discussion of various forms 
of classification of observations followed 
by main sections on the analysis of each 
important form. In turn there are several 
chapters on the analysis of each of the 
following: frequency distributions (aver- 
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age and dispersion), paired variables 
(correlation), special series, time series, 
and grouped variables (index numbers). 
By following this arrangement a scheme 
or thread of logical continuity, which is 
both novel and effective as a means of 
presentation, is maintained throughout 


the book. 


A Manual of Problems and Tables in 
Statistics fills a very definite need, for it 
provides for the first time a workable 
and adequate laboratory manual for 
courses in the subject. The selection of 
suitable problems for practical student 
exercises has been a constant and some- 
times laborious task confronting the 
teacher, although some texts like Profes- 
sor Harry Jerome’s Statistical Method 
have appended data and suggestions for 
the laboratory to their theoretical treat- 
ment. The present Manual has been 
written as a companion volume to Pro- 
fessor Mills’ excellent Statistical Methods, 


‘with which it is integrated by cross 


references. It will, however, be easily 
adapted to use in connection with any 
standard work on principles and practice. 
In addition to providing a collection of 
problems with the data for their solution, 
and a collection of formulae, there is a 
series of five place tables required in 
ordiaary statistical analysis. These in- 
clude logarithms of the natural numbers 
from I tO 11,000; squares, square roots and 
reciprocals; the first six powers of the 
natural numbers from 1 to 50; areas and 
ordinates of the normal curve of error in 
terms of abscissa; sums of the first six 
powers of the natural numbers from 1 to 
50; and sums of the first six powers of the 
first fifty odd natural numbers. The last 
of these tables, prepared by Professor 
Frank A. Ross and previously available 
only in the files of the Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, has been 
of great advantage in shortening calcula- 


tions in connection with the analysis of 
time series, and its republication in more 
available form here will be widely 
welcomed. 

The reviewer is confident that both of 
these volumes will be desired in their 
workitig library by all students of social 
science who are concerned with the use of 
quantitative methods. 


Tue New Sociat Reszarcu. By Emory S. Bogardus. 
Los Angeles: Jesse Ray Miller, 1926. 287 pp. 
$2.00. 

How to Do Raszarcn Worx. By W. C. Schluter. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1926. 137 pp. $1.25. 


These two volumes have made their 
appearance recently within a few weeks of 
each other. The development of a new 
methodology in research in the social 
sciences, as well as the application of the 
several generally accepted approaches, is 
demanding the attention of social scien- 
tists everywhere. The New Social Research 
is in the main ‘‘an account of the methods 
of investigation which were worked out 
in the course of the Race Relations Survey 
on the Pacific Coast,’’ and is definitely a 
contribution to social research, especially 
in the wider and more scientific applica- 
tion of the case method. How to Do 
Research Work “has been written, pri- 
marily, to provide the research worker 
with a method of procedure from the 
beginning to the end of a research under- 
taking, and, secondly, to offer suggestions 
concerning the mental processes involved 
and statistical devices that may be used in 
handling the data.’’ These books ap- 
proach the subject of social research from 
entirely different angles. The former 
gives, step by step, the detailed procedure 
followed in a concrete piece of research 
in which a new technique is being de- 
veloped and employed; while the latter 
leads the student by the hand through the 
maze of bibliography making, note 


| 
| 
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taking, assembling of data, evaluating 
sourcés, interviewing, letter writing, etc., 
to the final ‘‘form and style of the research 
composition.’’ Bogardus’ volume sug- 
gests and points the way, leaving the rest 
to the initiative of the research worker; 
while Schluter’s book, in the hands of the 
uninitiated, is apt to become to the student 
that which he urges him to guard against, 
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namely,—a ‘‘rigid theory of procedure 
which shall be correct regardless of actual 
conditions in practical fields of research.” 
Each is valuable in its field and neither 
should be overlooked by the research 
student in the social sciences. 


KaTHaRiNE Jocuer. 
The University of North Carolina. 


CLASSIFIED BOOK NOTES 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


Causzs aND Cuampions. By M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe. Boston: Little, Brown, 1926. 331 pp. 
$4.00. 


The winner of the Pulitzer Prize for the 
best American biography of 1924, Barrett 
Wendell and His Letters, has given us in this 
volume a series of biographical sketches of 
eight champions portrayed in their rela- 
tion to the causes which they espoused. 
They are Clara Barton, Phillips Brooks, 
Frances E. Willard, the Rockefellers, 
Samuel Gompers, Susan B. Anthony, 
Booker T. Washington, and Woodrow 
Wilson. 

K. J. 


Tse Farra or Lingrat. Essays anp Appresses 
on Pusiic Princieces ano Pusuic Pouicits. By 
Nicholas Murray Butler. New York: Scribner, 


1924. 369pp. $2.50. 


Dr. Butler's Faith of a Liberal consists 
of 21 addresses and an autobiographical 
chapter recalling his experiences at the 
Universities of Berlin and Paris in 1885; 
its title is also that of its first address, a 
eulogy of John Morley. In intention and 
effect the book is part of the literature of 
propaganda ‘‘that the voice of the agitator 
will be stilled in the land,’’ continuing 
without modification earlier efforts in 
Why Should Ww'e Change Our Form of Govern- 


ment? (1912); True and False Demotracy 
(ag15); and Is America Worth Saving? 


(1920). 
Ww. K. 


Tue GENTLEMAN FROM THE 22ND. By Benjamin 
Antin. New York: Boni & Liveright, 1927. 
301 pp: $2.50. 

The autobiography of a Russian im- 
migrant who, having become through his 
own toil and ceaseless effort, assemblyman 
and senator at Albany, has never failed to 
use his influence for the betterment of 
those upon whom fortune has not smiled. 
The book has a decidedly human appeal. 

K. J. 


James Bryck. By H. A. L. Fisher. New York: 
Macmillan, 1927: 2 vols., 1; 360 pp.; Il, 360 pp. 
$8.00. 


Viscount Bryce—author of The American 
Commonwealth, once British Ambassador 
to the United States, Member of Par- 
liament for more than twenty years, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland—comes to us 
again through the pen of his biographer. 
This accurate, yet sympathetic, portrayal 
of the eminent statesman, makes a wide 
appeal to his American admirers as well 
as to his countrymen. Of especial interest 
to the former are the letters to some of his 
American friends. 

K. J. 
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My Apprenticesmip. By Beatrice Webb. New 
York and London: Longmans, Green, 1926. 
442 Pp. $6.00. 

A detailed account of the life and work 
of Beatrice Potter through childhood and 
youth to her early maturity when, as she 
says, “Here ends ‘My Apprenticeship’ 
and opens ‘Our Partnership’'’—her mar- 
riage to Sydney Webb, Hidden beneath a 
style, somewhat ponderous at times, are 
rare gems which the reader will find it 
well-worth his while to uncover, It is 
hoped that Our Partnership will follow 
soon. 


Tue Resettiovs Purrraw. By Lloyd Morris. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1927. 369 pp. $4.00. 


A delightfully entertaining volume 
which has been characterized as the first 
“complete and intimate’’ biography of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, based on sound 
documentary sources. The book, which 
is profusely illustrated, will provide 
profitable reading for the student as well 
as enjoyment for the casual reader. 


Tarovcn Many Winnows. By Helen Woodward. 


New York: Harper, 1926. 387 pp. $2.50. 


This autobiography of Helen Wood- 
ward furnishes interesting and pleasant 
reading, especially for the business woman 
who will perhaps receive inspiration from 
its pages to “‘carry on,”’ even though for 
those of us who have passed through 
similar experiences the story at times 


K. J. 
BIOLOGICAL 


Tur Naturat Hisrory or Our Conpucr. By Wil- 
liam E. Ritter. New York; Harcourt, Brace, 
1927. 339 Pp- $3.50. 

A detailed analysis of human behavior 
based on a study of animal activities. 


Announcement is made that a companion 
book, The Natural Philosophy of Our 
Conduct, will follow soon. 

K. J. 


Ractat Oricis or Caaracrer. By R. N. 
Bradley, London: George Allen & Unwin, 1926. 
192 pp- 6/-. 


As the title of this book indicates, 
it is a study of the origins of the char- 
acteristics of the English people inherited 
from the Nordic, Alpine and Beaker, and 
Mediterranean origins and traditions. 
The material presented is interesting and 
thought-provoking. 

K. J. 


Tas Twiuicet or tHe Warre Races. By Maurice 
Muret. Tr. by Mrs. Touzalin. New York: 
Scribner, 1926. 286 pp. $3.00. 


Again we are reminded of Lothrop 
Stoddard’s, The Rising Tide of Color and 
Madison Grant's, The Passing of the Great 
Race. The author sees the subjective 
colored peoples throwing off the yoke 
of the now-dominant white race, and 
uniting with the white proletariat in a 
struggle to the death against the su- 
premacy of white aristocracy. He con- 
cedes, however, that there will be no 
sudden, violent overthrow but a long time 
process, for the white races, now always 
at enmity with one another, will unite 
their forces against this common foe. 

K. J. 


Is Maw a Macnaye? By Clarence Darrow and Will 
Durant. New York: League for Public Discus- 
sion, 1927. §§ Ppp. $1.00. 


A debate in which Mr. Durant en- 
deavors to show that structurally and 
functionally man is not a machine while 
Mr. Darrow contends that man is a 
machine and that a discussion of the life 
processes does not prove otherwise. 

K. J. 
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Economic anv Connitions France Durina 
vas E:ourzenra Century. By Henri See. Tr. 
by Edwin H. Zeydel. New York: Knopf, 1927. 
244 PP- $3.00. 


This book is of value not only to the 
student of French history, but contains 
collateral material for students of English 
and American economic and social condi- 
tions, especially for those interested in the 
setting which furnished the background 
for the Industrial Revolution. The ar- 
rangemeat is primarily topical rather than 
chronological, although the chronological 
sequence is observed in the discussion of 
each topic. 


K.J. 


Essar p'Inrropucrion a t'Erupe pr 
t'Economiz Pamativs. By Olivier Leroy. Paris: 
Paui Geuthner, 1925. 136 pp. 20 francs. 

Dr. Leroy has written a book of ex- 
ceptional interest to both sociologists and 
economic historians. He takes as his 
basis various theses of the German eco- 
nomic historian, Karl Buecher and submits 
them to critical examination in the light 
of ethnological advances during the past 
quarter century. Since Buecher’s ‘‘In- 
dustrial Evolution’’ is well known in this 
country, Leroy's ‘‘Essai’’ should be widely 
read. 


F. H. H. 


Farmaurs or Forty Centuries. ByF.H.King. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1927. 379 pp. $3.50. 


This careful study of agricultural meth- 
ods in China, Korea, and Japan by an 
agricultural expert and trained observer, 
places special emphasis upon the con- 
servation of natural resources in the 
Orient. It is profusely illustrated. 


K. J. 
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Funpamentat 1x Economics. By Gustav 


Cassell. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1925. 
153 PPp- 
In this little book Professor Cassell, the 


noted Stockholm economist, has at- 
tempted to give a brief summary of the 
leading thoughts embodied in his works, 
The book consists of four lectures delivered 
at the University of London. The titles 
are: Aims and Methods of Economic 
Theory; Economics as a Theory of Price; 
The Principle of Scarcity and the Con- 
ception of Costs; the Scarcity Theory of 
Money. The work is exceedingly read- 
able and will be commended highly by 
those who subscribe to the ‘‘quantity 
theory’’ of money and the ‘purchasing 
power parity’’ theory of international 
prices. 
C. O. F. 


Taz Gazen Ristno. By W. B. Bizzell. New York: 
Macmillan, 1926. 269 pp. $2.00. 


An explanatory statement by the author 
characterizes this study as ‘‘an historical 
survey of agrarianism, with special refer- 
ence to the organized efforts of the farmers 
of the United States to improve their 
economic and social status." 


K.J. 


Tua Government AND Lasor. By A. R. Ellingwood 
and Whitney Coombs. New York: A. W. 


Shaw Company, 1926. 639 pp. $6.00. 


A comprehensive collection of case 
studies dealing with the law and the court 
decisions on every aspect of the relation 
of labor to governmental authority. It 
should prove an extremely useful book in 
connection with labor courses in American 
colleges and universities. 


F. H. H. 
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Mipas, on tHe Unirep Srares anp tae Fourvre. 
By C. H. Bretherton. New York: E. P. Dutton 


and Company, 1926. 88 pp. $1.00. 


This is the least interesting and least 
valuable of the To-day and To-morrow 
Series which the reviewer has read. Not 


‘that it is lacking in interest, but that it 


fails to arouse that stimulation which 
comes from others of this series because 
of their brilliant sophistry and half truths. 
This amounts to saying that it is relatively 
dull because it sticks closer to the facts 


and the probable future. 
F. H. H. 


Mopgrn Tanrirr History. By Percy Ashley. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1926. 365 pp. 


$5.00. 


This is the third edition of a well known 
treatise by an illustrious English economic 
historian, the first of which dates from 
1904. In this the narrative is carried 
forward to the outbreak of the European 
War by the addition of a short chapter on 
the United States Tariff of 1913. 

F. H. H. 


Princrerzs oF Lanor Luoistation. Rev. Ed. By 


John R. Commons and John B. Andrews. New 

York: Harper, 1927. 616 pp. $3.00. 

This is a completely revised edition of 
the well-know: and practically indis- 
pensable Princitl:s of Labor Legislation, 
including all changes in labor legislation 


up to January 1927. 
K. J. 


Proms. By William Trufant Foster and Waddill 
Catchings. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1925. 
460 pp. $4.00. 

An atmosphere of promised revelation 
surrounded the launching of Profits. 
The large prize offered to the strongest 
challenger who dared to enter the lists, 
coupled with the air of expectancy skill- 
fully generated in the preface and con- 
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tinued through more than half the book 
made us anticipate no less than a revolu- 
tion in economic thought. There are 
certainly no fireworks in the first half of 
the book; indeed the first half rests almost 
entirely on orthodox econoinic theory. 
But the fog of fatalism lifts when we move 
into that portion of the book where a 
problem is attacked. The treatment is 
not exactly revolutionary. Perhaps the 
best thing that can be said about Profits 
is that it makes pleasant reading. This 
is one of the rare virtues among learned 
economic treatises. 
A, T. C. 


GoveRNMENT IN Inpustay. By 
James Myers. New York: Doran, 1925. 330 
PP- $3.00. 


Mr. Myers is an exponent of the new 
school of capitalism, ‘‘welfare capital- 
ism,'’ which appears to have captured the 
imagination of mest economists. He uses 
a psychological and experimental ap- 
proach. The value of the book consists 
in that it holds up before us an ideal of 
industrial co-partnership between func~ 
tional groups, which may have been 
realized in part here and there, in given 
establishments, but which must be realized 
on an industry-wide basis, in order that 
society and labor may attain a working 
mutual adjustment. 

S. P. 


Arcatv. Edited by Bern- 
hard Harms. Jena, Germany: Gustav Fischer, 
1927. 339PP- $9.50 per annum. 

A quarterly journal published by the 
Institute of World Economics at the 
University of Kiel, Germany, which is 
devoted to the scientific investigation of 
world economics and the promotion of the 
study of social science. 

K. J. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Tue Burgav or Epucationat Counser. Student 
Personnel Department. La Salle, Illinois, 1926. 
5% PP- 

The report of the Student Personnel 
Department of the La Salle-Peru Town- 
ship High School and the La Salle-Peru- 
Oglesby Junior College for 1923 to 1926. 
It is the history and description of a 
personnel program with mental hygiene 
approach, attention to individual 
students, and emphasis on superior 
students. This publication will be seat 
on request to any address for carriage- 
costs (five cents). 


EpucaTion AND THE Goop Lirz. By Bertrand Rus- 
sell. New York: Boni & Liveright, 1926. 319 
PP- $2.50. 

Parenthood has revealed in Bertrand 
Russell a tenderness of sentiment which 
those who know him only through his 
critical and iconoclastic writings might 
not suspect. This book like the others 
reads easily, but it is much more construc- 
tive, contains much less foolishness to 
alloy its wisdom and is inbed throughout 
with such a perfect parental attitude that 
it should attract multitudes of readers 
among parents accustomed to think of 
the author as a wild-eyed Bolshevik. 
It is of special value to the parents of 
young children, but college faculties 
should read the chapters on ‘‘Constructive- 
ness,"" and ‘‘Truthfulness’’ and all of 
Part Ill dealing with ‘‘Intellectual 
Education.” 

F. H. H, 


Occupations ror Women. Edited by O. Latham 
Hatcher. Richmond, Virginia: Southern 
Womaii's Educational Alliance, 1927. 527 pp. 


This timely publication offers a readable 
and well-arranged presentation of occu- 


pations open to women. A brief descrip- 
tion of each occupation, the requisite 
training and education, desirable qualifi- 
cations for the work, incomes to be 
expected, and the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the work are included, In 
some instances a partial list of training 
schools is given. A classified _bibli- 
ography is appended. 
K. J. 


ETHICAL AND RELIGIOUS 
Tag Kincpom or Happiness. By Jeddu Krish- 
namurti. New York: Boni & Liveright, 1927. 
112 pp. $1.75. 


A note prefixed to this series of phil- 
osophical, yet simple, talks of the author 
to certain of his friends, admonishes us, 
with reference to the collection, that 
“The wise will prize it, the other-wise 
will do as they please.’’ There is much 
originality, as well as beauty of thought, 
in these pages. 

K. J. 


Must We Part Gop? By Ernest F. Champness. 
New York; Macmillan, 1924. 100 pp. $1.00. 


The author states in his preface that his 
“object in writing the book has been to 
endeavor to present some thoughts which 
may be helpful to those in doubt atid 
uncertainty, not with the claim that my 
arguments are original or my thought 
unbiassed, but with the claim that my 
thoughts and arguments are no mere re- 
production of those of others, since this 
book is part of my spiritual auto- 
biography.” 

S. R. H, 


Tue ReasonaBLeNsss or Curistianity. By Douglas 
C. Macintosh. New York: Scribner, 1925. 293 pp. 
$1.50. 

Tue Apostoric Massacz. By Benjamin W. Bacon. 
New York: Century, 1925. 423 pp. $3.50. 
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Tue Approacn To Curistiantry. By E. G. Selwyn. 
New York: Longmans, Green, 1925. 286 pp. 
Rexicion Mrans to Ms. By Edgar A. 
Guest. Chicago: Reilly and Lee, 1925. 79 pp. 
Into the muddle. of contemporary 
apologetics The Reasonableness of Chris- 
ftianity projects itself with one con- 
spicuous virtue, clarity. Professor Mac- 
intosh combines a fairly thorough knowl- 
edge of philosophy, a logical mind, and 
an essentially dogmatic temperament. 
The Apostolic Message is a book written 
with all the scholarship and all the dul- 
ness for which Professor Bacon is noted. 
In so far as the book is simply one more 
attempt to redefine the place of Jesus in 
modern thought, nothing need be said 
except that its solution is no more satis- 
factory than Macintosh’s. Dr. Selwyn has 
written a melange of piety, obscurantism, 
psycho-analysis, and the higher criticism. 
Edgar Guest lays no claim to scholarship, 
but we are willing to wager that his book 
will outsell the other three. To Mr. 
Guest religon means conventional moral- 
ity combined with good-hearted tolerance. 
G. H. 


Tae Soctan Massacz or Boox or Reveration. 
By Raymond Calkins. New York: The Woman's 
Press, 1920. 190 pp. 

It is not altogether its own fault that the 
Book of Revelation has been used more 
often to mystify than to illuminate. In 
this popular commentary, written for 
social workers, the author has recaptured a 
steadying power for ‘‘our moments of 
moral vertigo,’’ and a spiritual founda- 
tion for the social hope. 

M. T. W. 


TurotocicaL Epucation America. By Robert 
L. Kelly. New York: Doran, 1924. 456 pp. 
$5.00. 
Tae Caristian 1n THE Mopern Wortp. 
By Raymond Calkins. New York: Macmillan, 


1924. 227 pp. $1.75. 


RsuGion AND THE Minn or Topar. By Joseph 
Alexander Leighton. New York: Appleton, 1924. 


37% Pp. $2.50. 

Tae Lasr or tHe Hererics. By Algernon Sidney 
Crapsey. New York: Knopf, 1924. 297 pp. 
$3.50. 

The Question ‘What's the matter with 
the Church?”’ is as old as the Church 
itself. Yet it remains unanswered. 
Much more serious is the character and 
weight of contemporary criticism. It is 
no longer the morals of churchmen or 
merely the validity of particular doctrines 
that are questioned. More than ever 
before there are a considerable number 
who reject the whole Christian phil- 
osophy of life, its basis in history, psy- 
chology, and social utility. With zeal 
and effect these persons hurl their mis- 
siles, drawn from the arsenals of history 
and science, against the ramparts of faith. 
The Churchmen must necessarily reply. 
These four books illustrate some forms of 
question and answer, in Protestantism at 


least. 
P. 


Way Reticion. By Horace M. Kallen. New York 
Boni & Liveright, 1927. 316 pp. $3.00. 


The purpose of this book is not to take 
sides for or against religion. In the words 
of the author, a lecturer in the New School 
for Social Research, ‘“‘it is a series of 
reflections upon what religions are; what 
they do; how they are born and grow up 
and grow old and decay or are renewed; 
what place they hold and what they 
signify in the story of mankind.”’ 

K. J. 


FOLK-BACKC- ROUND 


AND Sonos or THE SHanty-Bor. Collected 
and Edited by Franz Rickaby. Cambridge: 
Harvard Univesity Press, 1926. 244 pp. $3.50. 


Another extraordinarily interesting col- 
lection of American folk-songs and bal- 
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lads. Those who are familiar with Gray's 
similar collection made among the Maine 
Lumberjacks will find here an equally 
entertaining and instructive collection 
made in the later decades of the nineteenth 
century among the men who worked in 
the now nearly exhausted forests of 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. The 
tunes for most of them, as well as iliustra- 
tions from life, are also given. 
F: H. H. 


Gutta. By Reed Smith. Columbia, S. C.: Uni- 
versity of South Carolina Extension Division 
Bulletin No. 190, November 1, 1926. 45 pp. 


The term Gullah is applied to the 
Negroes who inhabit the tidewater coun- 
ties of South Carolina and Georgia. 
Their culture is in many respects different 
from that of the upland Negroes. Their 
unique dialect was first given serious study 
by the late Ambrose Gonzales. Professor 
Smith now brings together what is known 
of the Gullah dialect and produces a piece 
of work which should serve to put Gullah 
on a plane with the other great dialects. 

G. B. J. 


Historic Orion AND Soctat oF Faminy 
Lire uy Russta. By Elaine Elnett. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1926. 151 pp. $2.50. 


This interesting study of the develop- 
ment of family life ir Russia has been 
characterized by Professor Franklin H. 
Giddings in his preface to the book as ‘‘a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of folk ways and folk beliefs."’ 

K. J. 


Tas Mystic Ross. By Ernest Crawley. New Ed. 
by Theodore Besterman. New York: Boni & 


Liveright, 1927. 2 vols., I, 375 pp.; Il, 340 pp. 

$10.00. 

The continued demand for the late Mr. 
Crawley's first study, which appeared in 
1902 and which has been out of print for 
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many years, was the occasion for produc- 
ing this second and enlarged edition by 
Theodore Besterman. The editor, while 
keeping intact the author's text and 
theories, has zreatly enlarged this valuable 
psychological study of primitive marriage 
and of primitive thought in its bearing 
on marriage by added evidence and dis- 
cussion of the rival theories of later in- 
vestigators. These volumes should be 
in the possession of all students of folk 
custom and folk belief. 
K. J. 


La Prenistorre Orrentats. Tome II. Paris: Paul 
Geuthner, 1926. 438 pp. 


This is the second of a three volume 
work of the famous French ethnologist 
being published posthumously under the 
editorial direction of Louis Germain. It 
covers the prehistoric archaeology of 
Egypt and North Africa throughout the 
stone ages and well into the metal cultures. 
The work is replete with excellent il- 
lustrations. The price of the three vol- 


umes has now been advanced to 250 francs. 


F. H. H. 


REALLEXIKON DER VorogscuicuTs. Edited by Max 
Ebert. Berlin: Walter De Gruyter and Compuny, 
1926. 


This very notable work, notice of which 
was given in the June, 1926, Social Forces, 
has now entered upon its eighth volume. 
The first section of Volume VIII brings the 
material down to ‘‘Megalith."’ The pub- 
lishers promise two sections of about 
80 pages each per month. It is safe to say 
that this is incomparably the most com- 
plete and authoritative work in any 
language covering the prehistoric ar- 
chaeology of Europe and western Asia. 
The illustrations alone are worth the 
price of the work. 

F. H. H. 
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Reticious Forx-Sones or tas Necro. Ed. by R. 
Nathaniel Dett. Hampton, Va.: Hampton Insti- 
tute Press, 1927. 250 pp. 

Here are the words and music of more 
than 150 religious folk-songs of the 
Negro as sung at Hampton Institute. 
This is the sixth and enlarged edition of 
this collection, the first having been 
published in 1874. The songs are ar- 
ranged for unaccompanied choruses, since 
these songs are usually rendered in this 
way. A descriptive foreword, excellent 
indexes, and an appendix which contains 
some of the original scores, are included. 

K. J. 
GEOGRAPHICAL 


Canapa. By Marion I. Newbigin. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1926. 308 pp. $4.00. 


This very readable account of the dis- 
covery and development of Canada offers 
an inducement to the reader to visit this 
land and ‘‘see for himself."" Many beauti- 
ful photographs and descriptive maps are 
included. 

K. J. 


Tue Sourn Arzicans. By Sarah Gertrude Millin. 
New York: Boni & Liveright, 1927. 287 pp. 
$3.50. 


An absorbingly interesting account of 
the peoples of South Africa by one whose 
home is there. In this discussion of the 
successive races of men who have occupied 
that land, the riddle of who shall per- 
manently win out, as yet remains 
unsolved. There are a number of beauti- 
ful illustrations. 

K. J. 


HISTORICAL 


Jerrerson aND THE Emsarco. By Louis Martin 
Sears. Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 
1927. 340 pp. $4.00. 


A series of papers, some of which have 
appeared in the several social science 


journals, in which the author sets forth 
and attempts an evaluation of Jefferson's 
policy of the embargo as an economic sub- 


stitute for war. 
K. J. 


Rynnino's Truz Account or America. Trans. 
and ed. by Theodore C, Blegen. Minneapolis: 
The Norwegian-American Historical Association, 
1926. 100pp. $1.00. 


The first volume of the new Travel ana. 


Description Series of the Norwegian-Ameri- 
can Historical Association, which is to be 
“made up of books and pamphlets written 
by Norwegian immigrants and travelers 
in America, most of which were origi- 
nally published in Norway."’ Both the 
original text and the English translation 
are given. 
K.J. 


Srupizs anp Recorps. Publications of the Nor- 
wegian-American Historical Association. Vol. 1. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: Norwegian-American 
Historical Association, 1926. 175 pp. 


America, with her variety of racial 
elements, offers an unrivalled field for the 
study of folk sociology. It is fortunate 
that attention is being turned to it before 
the processes of the melting pot have gone 
too far. The formation of the new 
Norwegian-American Historical Associa- 
tion is a step of great promise in that 
direction. Its work is to include the 
collection and arrangement of records of 
the Norwegian-American immigrations, 
the encouragement of research in this 
field, and the publication from time to time 
of both primary and secondary materials. 
The first volume, under the careful editor- 
ship of Professor Theodore Blegen contains 
material of considerable interest and 
value, and sets a standard of scholarship 
which the later volumes promise to 
maintain. 

M. H. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


America anp Germany, 1918-1925. By Sidney 
Brooks. New York: Macmillan, 1925. 191 pp. 
$1.50. 

France AND THE Frencu. By Sisley Huddleston. 
New York: Scribner, 1925. 348 pp. $3.00. 
Tae Reparation Pian. By Harold G. Moulton. 

New York: McGraw-Hill, 1924. 325 pp. $2.50. 

Tae Inrer-Atty Dzsts anp tee Unrrer Sratss. 

New York: National Industrial Conference Board, 


1925. 290 pp. 

Tae Fovanciat Crisis or France. By The Hon. 
George Peel. New York and London: Macmil- 
lan, 1925. 323 pp. 10/6 net. 

Tue Frencu Dest Prostem. By Harold G. Moulton 
and Cleona Lewis. New York: Macmillan, 1925. 


459 PP- 

Tae Prostem. By 
Guy Greer. New York: Macmillan, 1925. 328 
pp. $2.50. 


As concerns western Europe, the heart of 
the reconstruction policy is the reparations 
problem. Among the books listed above 
the only one that does not center around 
that question is America and Germany 
by Brooks. But even this work, which 
describes the conditions in Germany at 
the time of the Armistice, finds it neces- 
sary to discuss the Dawes’ plan and its 
probable effects. Likewise, the work on 
France and the French by the English 
publicist devotes the last seven chapters 
to the problems of foreign debt, inflation, 
taxation, economic reconstruction and the 
possibilities of a Franco-German trust. 
An economic analysis and description of 
the administrative organization of the 
reparations scheme as worked out by the 
Dawes Commission is set forth in the now 
well-known work by Professor Moulton 
and his assistants. The actual state of 
international indebtedness is fully and 
accurately described in the publication 
by the National Industrial Conference 
Board. The other three volumes deal 
directly with the financial and economic 
problem in France. In the work by Peel 
is contained an historical description of 
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the progressive evolution of the existing 
dilemma from pre-war days to the present. 
Moulton and Lewis give a statistical 
analysis of facts, a theoretical analysis 
of the economic factors, and a judicious 
estimate of the possibilities. Greer takes 
up the manner in which the War disrupted 
the economic unity of the western Euro- 
pean economic structure as seen in the 
evils resulting from the separation of the 
coal of the Ruhr Valley from the iron of 
the hills of Lorraine. 
F. H. H. 


Tue Barrisn Empire. By Albert Demangeon. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1925. 298 pp. 

Post-War Brrraiv. By André Siegfried. New 
York: E. P. Dutton, n.d. 314 pp. $3.50. 
Professor Demangeon’s new work is 

primarily a study in geographic deter- 

minism, in the formation of the empire, in 
the shaping of policies and cultures, and 
in setting the basis for imperial problems. 

Professor Siegfried has written a much 

keener and more interesting book. His 

book is undoubtedly the best economic 
survey of Britain's position that has 
recently been made. Written for a French 
audience it is, nevertheless, not merely 
informing but truly enlightening for the 

English readers. 

F. H. H. 


Garman Arrer-War Prositems. By Kuno Francke. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1927. 134 
Pp. $1.50. 

A series of four papers on post-war 
Germany, three of which are reprints 
from the Atlantic Monthly. They are 
the result of the author's personal ob- 
servations of the recuperative powers of 
that country from 1920 to 1926. 

K. J. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL 


Bex tortsM. By John W. Watson. New York: 
The People's Institute, 1924. 238 pp. $3.00. 


This book contains the substance of 
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certain popular lectures delivered in New 
York City under the auspices of the 
People’s Institute. There is here nothing 
distinctly different from that which can 
be found in the author's earlier publica- 
tions, except perhaps in the matter of 
emphasis. 
K. Y. 


Group Psycnoxocy THE ANaLysis or THE Eco. 
By Sigmund Freud. Tr. by James Strachey. New 
York: Boni & Liveright, n.d. 134 pp. | $2.00. 

Brronp Tae Pzasurz By Sigmund 
Freud. Tr. from the 2d German ed. by C. J. M. 
Hubback. New York: Boni & Liveright, n.d. 
g0pp. $1.50. 

The first book presents Dr. Freud's 
contribution, in part, to social psy- 
chology. In the present brochure, the 
general reader as well as the technically 
interested person, may examine Freud's 
notions concerning, at least, a particular 
phase of social psychology. It is not 
Freud’s purpose in the short compress of 
the present volume to attempt the entire 
field of social psychology, but to confine 
himself largely to the problem of the 
crowd or group in its relationship to its 
leaders. In the second book Freud has 
very frankly set out upon a journey of 
speculation. The whole trend of his more 
systematic papers has been toward a 
metaphysical formulation and in the pres- 
ent instance he extends his ‘‘meta- 
psychology” a step further in an effort 
to explain, if he can, some of the curious 
gaps in the theory of the pleasure-prin- 
ciple and that of wish fulfillment. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND SOCIAL WORK 
Cirmics, Hoserrars Hearra By 

Michael M. Davis. New York: Harper; 1927. 

$46 pp. $5.00, 

A detailed survey of the temarkable 
growth and development of out-patient 


Clinics in the United States, sponsored by 
the Committee on Dispensary Develop- 
ment of the United Hospital Fund of 
New York. A recent volume in Harper's 
Public Health Series. 

K. J. 


Deuinquents aNp Criminats: Maxine ann 
Unmaxinc. By William Healy and Augusta F. 
Bronner. New York: Macmillan, :926. 317 pp. 
$3.50. 

Material gathered in the form of case 
records of more than 1500 juvenile recid- 
ivists in Chicago and Boston, and the 
statistical analysis of 4000 cases of juvenile 
offenders from these two cities comprise 
this valuable, detailed study of the making 
and unmaking of delinquents and crim- 
inals. The outcomes of the cases were 
studied with reference to the treatment of 
the offenders, the offetider and his back- 
ground, and the home conditions and 
family relationships. This volume fot 
only offers worthwhile suggestions as to 
method, but also contains good illustra- 
tive case material as well as numerous 
statistical tables, charts and graphs. 

K. J. 


Tue Drrrrinc Homes. By Ernest R. Groves. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1926. 217 pp. 
$1.75. 


“There is in this country a widespread 
and increasing interest in better homes. 
. . . . This is one of the happy «acts of 
our present social trends, the promise of a 
family equal to the demands put upon it 
by modern life.’’ Thus does Professor 
Groves introduce his readable buc in- 
structive little book in which he attempts 
a discussion and interpretation of the 
family in its relation to ‘‘our larger social 
situation,’’ and voices his optimism as to 
the future of this apparently fundamental 
social institution. 
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Tus Ermcs or Brera Conrroy. The Lord Bishop of 
Winchester and Sir James Marchant. London: 


Macmillan, 1926. 179 pp. 


The ‘“‘report of the special committee 
appointed by the National Council of 
Public Morals in connection with the 
investigation of the National Birth-rate 
Commission’’ with detailed statements 
and evidence submitted to the committee. 

K. J. 


Frvancrno or Soctan Worx. By A. W. Procter and 
A. A. Schuck. New York: A. W. Shaw Com- 


pany, 1926. 260 pp. $4.00. 


It is estimated that the American people 
are now spending about one billion dollars 
annually on social service agencies. Here 
we have a complete prospectus of how to 
organize campaigns or drives for funds for 
such purposes. It is an interesting and 
somewhat novel and systematic applica- 
tion of the psychological technique of 
advertising and salesmanship. 

F. H. H. 


Weatts, IN THE EaRLy 

Days or tar Inpustriat Revotution. By M. C 

' Buer. London: George Routledge and Sons, 
1926. 290pp. 10/6. 


The Industrial Revolution again—but 
this time it is a study of population which 
purposes to show that the rapid increase 
of population during this period was due, 
not to an increase of births, as is usually 
held, but to a decrease in deaths, brought 
about largely by a better and more secure 
food supply, advance in agriculture and 
transport, and the beginning of social and 
personal hygiene. This book commends 
itself in particular to all students of pre- 
ventive medicine, of health, and of 
sanitation. 

K. J. 
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Inrant Moartaurry anp Its Causgs. By Robert 
Morsz Woopsury. Baltimore, Mazyland: Wil- 
liams and Wilkins, 1926. 204 pp. $3.50. 


In a country whose infant mortality 
rate is still disgracefully high, this de- 
tailed study by an authority should be 
widely read and _ circulated. Every 
student of child welfare should give it 
particular attention. The book also con- 
tains much statistical material. 

K. J. 


Lanp Pianninc THE Unrrsp Sratss ror THE 
Crry, Sratgs anp Nation. By Harlean James. 
New York: Macmillan, 1926. 427 pp. $5.00. 


This comprehensive study, built upon 
the thesis that ‘‘conservation is a problem 
of planning,”’ is the ninth book in the 
Land Economics Series edited by Richard 
T. Ely, and has beea approved for the 
Standard Real Estate Course under the 
Joint Commission representing The Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards, 
The United Y. M. C. A. Schools and The 
Institute for Research in Land Economics 
and Public Utilities. The volume is 


profusely illustrated. 
K. J. 


Licut rrom THs Norts. By Joseph K. Hart. New 
York: Henry Holt, 1927. 156 pp. $1.50. 


Two volumes from the University of 
North Carolina Press—Farm Life Abroad 
by E. C. Branson, published in 1925, and 
Among the Danes by E. W. Knight, which 
is about to be released, may well be con- 
sidered companion studies of this inter- 
pretation of the Danish Folk High 
Schools in their relation to America. 
Mr. Hart does not argue that the Danish 
schools could be made to work in other 
lands, but he does hold that ‘‘educators, 
everywhere, have much to learn from 
these schools.’’ Much of the interesting 
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and instructive material assembled here 
has appeared in issues of The Survey 
Graphic. 

K. J. 


Recreation Survey or Burraro. Directed by L. H. 
Weir. Buffalo, New York: Buffalo City Planning 
Association, Inc., 1925. 369 pp. 


The scope of this survey, carried on 
entirely by volunteers under the direction 
of Mr. Weir, includes the distribution of 
population, home play and recreation, 
city streets as play and recreation areas, 
business and industry, commercial rec- 
reation, public facilities for recreation, 
organization and management of public 
recreation, financing public recreation 
facilities and activities, and private facili- 
ties and activities. The report is well 
supplied with maps and diagrams. 

K. J. 


Tas Sprincretp Caurce Survey. By H. Paul 
Douglass. New York: Doran, 1925. 453 pp. 


$4.00. 


This survey, made by the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research, was started 
in the winter of 1922 with the hope 
“that the Survey would stimulate the 
spirit of codperation and result in better 
organization of the churches.’’ About 
two-thirds of the volume is devoted to 
statistics and diagrams. The value of the 
survey lies not in the revelations made of 
the ‘“‘city of homes’’ nor in its churches 
which seem to be the average of a city of 
its size, but in certain general problems 
which face organized religion today in 
America. 

C. A. H. 


GENERAL SOCIOLOGY 
Janrsucn rir Soziorocrs, Inreranationae 
Sammiunc. Ed. by G. Salomon. Karlsruhe: 
G. Braun Co., Band I, 1925, 385 pp.; Band I, 
1926. 483 pp. 


Arcuive riz Puosopmiz unp Soziorocrs. Ed. by 
Ludwig Stein and Gottfried Salomon. New 
Series, Band XXIX, 1925; Band XXX, 1926. 


Sociologists of all countries will 
welcome a new international sociological 
medium: Jahrbuch fir Soziologie whose 
first two volumes have already been 
published. According to the plan of its 
editor, it is to be an organ in which 
““Soziologimus’’ as a substantial char- 
acteristic of contemporary social thought 
is to be reflected through international co- 
operation of sociologists, in order that 
mutual understanding and the scientific 
progress of sociology may be facilitated. 
Besides the Jahrbuch, sociology in Ger- 
many made another gain in the form of a 
transformation of the Archiv fur Philosophie 
into Archive fir Philosophie und Soxiologie 
in which the sociological part is edited by 
Professor Salomon. 

P.S. 


Lupwic Gumprowicz, Guscuicuts SraatsTHR- 
oaren. With an Introduction by G. Salomon. 
Innsbruck, Universitats-Verlag Wagner, 1926. 
564 pp. 

This is the first volume of a new edition 
of the most important works of Gum- 
plowicz. In spite of the fact that the 
first edition of this book was published 
relatively long ago, it still represents one 
of the best guides in the field of the history 
of social and political thought, and what 
is more important, one of the most 
thoughtful sociological analyses of the 
theories. 

P.S. 


Tus New Korga. Py Alleyne Ireland. New York: 

Dutton, 1926. 354 pp. $5.00. 

A sociological survey of progress in 
Korea under Japanese administration. 
While attention is given to matters of 
governmental organization, the use of 
police power, education and public sanita- 
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tion, three of the thitteen chaptérs are 
devoted to economic developments. The 
author writes without prejudice for or 
against the government of one civilized 
nation by another. An interesting and 
informing volume. 
F. H. H. 

STATISTICAL 


EmproyMent Sratistics ror Tae Unrrep Srates. Ed. 
by Ralph G. Hurlin and William A. Berridge. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1926. 215 
PP- $2.50. 

“A plan for national collection anda 
handbook of methods recommended by a 
committee of the American Statistical 
Association.’ The book, well illustrated 
with charts and tables, offers suggestions 
for research in this field. 

K. J. 


Inrropuction to Sransrics. By C. G. 
Dittmer. New York: A. W. Shaw Company, 


1926. 1€7pp. $2.50. 


This is a relatively simple, non-mathe- 
matical and yet accurate treatment of 
the conventional field of college elemen- 
tary statistics. Less thorough; but more 
intetestingly gotten up than Chaddock’s 
work, it should have an appeal, not only 
to college teachers, but to mamy non- 
academic folk such as social workets; 
clergymen, Y. M. C. A. secretaries and 
business men who want a short cut to 
practical and yet scientifically correct 
methods of gathering data, summarizing 
them in averages and measures of disper- 
sion, and presenting them in graphs and 
tables. 

F. H. H. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
or Tae Music or tae Future. By W. J. 

Turner: New York: Dutton, 1926. 89 pp. 

$1.00. 


Much less a consideration of the futuré 
of music, as the title implies, than of the 


nature of music. More readable than 
enlightening. 
F. H. H. 


Tus Romance or tras Atom. By Benjamin Harrow, 
New York: Boni & Liveright, 1927. 162 pp. 
$1.50. 

That science is romance is shown in 
this non-technical, yet scientific, account 
of *‘the glorious achievements of chemists 
and physicists in unravelling some of the 
profound mysteries hidden within the 


atom."’ Portraits of the scientists and 


diagrams are included. 
K. J. 


Exprergncs Nature. By John Dewey. 
Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1935. 
443 PP $3.00. 

Taz Ways or Knowinc. By William Pepperell 
Montague. New York: Macmillan, 1925. 427 pp. 
John Dewey began publishing forty 

years ago. His articles and books, while 
from the beginning &xpressive of a Weltan- 
schauung, have dealt with special fields, 
such as psychology, ethics, education, 
logic, social psychology. It was not until 
the recent publication of the initial series 
of the ‘‘Paul Carus Lectures’’ that his 
philosophy appeared in a form somewhat 
adequate to the extent, profundity, and 
originality of his contribution to the 
history of human thinking. Experience 
and Nature is a work of great distinction, 
one that does honor to the intellectual 
life of America. It is not impossible that 
it may come to be recognized as marking 
an epoch in the progress of thought. 

Mr. Montagu has written a conscien- 
tiously conceived and ably executed book, 
characterized by maturity of thought and 
experience. It is a book for students who 
seek acquaintance with the pros and cons 
on the philosophic methods of author- 
itarianism, mysticism, pragmatism, ¢m- 
piricism, tationalism, and scepticism, and 
with the epistemological theories of 
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objectivism, dualism, ‘and subjectivism. 
The discussion is analytic, orderly, and 
informing; suggestive of classroom and 
study; but never dull or muddy. 

M, O, 


Cosmic Evonution. By John Elof Boodin. New 
York: Macmillan, 1925. 484 pp. $3.50. 


Recent philosophical study in America 
has taken for its task a searching criticism 
of the postulates and methods of knowl- 
edge. This book is an excellent example 
of such criticism. It is not content with 
the examination of science to find what- 
ever logical holes there are in its method 
but goes on to develop a positive inter- 
pretation of contemporary views of the 
world. It covers in a rather thorough- 
going fashion some fundamental theories 
of physics, chemistry, biology, and psy- 
chology. 

H. G. T. 


Some Cycies or Catnay. By William Allen White. 
Chapel Hill, N. C.: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1925. 

Tae Tram or a Traprrion. By Arthur Hendrick 
Vandenberg. New York: Putnam, 1926. 

Tae Unrrep Sratss as 4 Neiousor. By Sir Robert 
Falconer. Cambridge, England: The University 
Press, 1925. 

Tue Unrrep States SgNATE AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
Court. By Frances Kellor and Aatonia Hatvany. 
Thomas Selzer, 1925. 


These books can scarcely claim much 
serious attention from the student of the 
social sciences for either the contributions 
which they make to knowledge or for 
methods of treatment. Two of them, 
The United States as a Neighbor and Some 
Cycles of Cathay ate revised lectures, the 
first having been given on the Sir George 
Watson foundation in various British 
universities, by the President of the 
University of Toronto, the second at the 
University of North Carolina by the well- 
known Kansas editor. The journalistic 


style of the Trail of a Tradition is not 
surprising when one learns that its author 
is editor of the Grand Rapids Herald. 
The writers of The United States Senate and 
the International Court, as students of the 
international machinery for peace, present 
a timely study documented and annotated. 
M.E. C. 


Essays on Nationanism. By Carlton J. H. Hayes, 
New York: Macmillan, 1925. 279 pp. $3.00. 


In this collection of cight essays, 
Professor Hayes has given us a pertinent, 
well-written and informing study of 
nationalism, which he rightly regards as 
“the most significant emotional factor 
in public life today.”’ 

C. E. 


My Dear Cornea. By Stuart P. Sherman. 
Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press, 1924. 281 pp. 
$2.50. 

By Stuart P. Sherman. New York: 
Scribner, 1924. 363 pp. $2.00. 

The first book listed above represents 
Mr. Sherman’s view on life, rather than, 
specifically, literature, although the two 
are inextricable parts of one whole. The 
second consists of a miscellany of re- 
prints. These books confirm me in a° 
budding suspicion that Mr. Sherman is 
not so much a critic of literature as an 
essayist about literature. 

C. H. G. 


Mr. Guxoorey. By Liam O'Flaherty. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1927. 282 pp. $2.50. 


A novel of post-war Dublin in which 
the characters are well-drawn and the 


treatment throughout, artistic. 
K. J. 


Tus Happy Tres. By Rosalind Murray. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1927. 341 pp. $2.50. 


A novel relating the tragic life-story of 
an English woman whose lover was killed 
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in the war. Her mistaken marriage, as 
well as her fortieth birthday, turn her 
thoughts back to her early love symbolised 
by The Happy Tree. 

K. J. 


Woman's Drxzmma. By Alice Beal Parsons. New 
York; Crowell, 1926. 311 pp. $2.00. 


Mrs. Parsons undertakes to answer two 
questions: ‘‘How different are men and 
women?” and ‘Will the home be en- 
dangered if the mother has an outside 
job?’’ Her answer to the first may be 
summed up thus: The commonly observed 
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differences between the sexes are largely 
caused by environmental influences, and 
until these influences are equalized it is 
impossible to say what, if any, are innate 
differences of intellect, emotion, or phys- 
ical endurance. The answer to the second 
question is an unhesitating mo. Mrs. 
Parsons points out that modern progress 
has already swept away most of the old 
connotations of ‘‘home,’’ and she main- 
tains that the rest can be saved, not by 
trying to evade progress, but by appro- 
priating the fruits of it. 
E. A. D. 
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HARPER’S SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES 


under the editorship of 


Stuart Chapin 


Chairman of the Department of Sociology, University of Minnesota 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY, A Study of Rural Problems 
by Carl C. Taylor, North Carolina State College 


This is a real textbook in Rural Sociology in that it is sociological as well as rural and 
in that it contains first hand comprehensive information about rural conditions in all 
parts of the United States. List Price, $3.00 


HUMAN RELATIONS, A College Textbook in Citizenship 


by Carl C. Taylor & B. F. Brown, North Carolina State College 


A remarkably successful fusion of the most generally accepted practical teachings of 
economics, poltical science, sociology, and ethics, particularly adapted for an introduc- 
tory course to the Social Sciences and for Orientation courses. List Price, $2.75 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ANTHROPOLOGY 
by Wilson D. Wallis, University of Minnesota 


A comprehensive text covering all the important branches of Anthropology suitable 


for a course in Social Origins and for introductory courses in Anthropology. 
List Price, $3.75 


SOCIOLOGY AND EDUCATION, Sociology from the Viewpoint of Education 
by Alvin Good, Louisiana State Normal College 


In this book, the author has sucessfully interwoven the principles of sociology with 
their educational application, resulting in an unusually satisfactory text for elementary 
courses in Educational Sociology. List Price, $3.00 


SOCIAL MOBILITY 
by Pitirim A. Sorokin, University of Minnesota 


This book practically opens a new field by making a scientific study of society. It 
deals with the organization of a social system in its vertical aspect and with the 
dynamics of the system manifested in the shifting of individuals on the “social ladder.” 
Its second part is the first systematic treatise on “Social Physiology.” 

In Press List Price, $3.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS | 49 £ast 33rd St., New York 
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THE BIRTH CONTROL REVIEW 


Not a special periodical. 


A general periodical of education in one of the broadest and 
most fundamental of social forces. 


We offer for $1.00 a trial subscription for six months, with either (a) Dr. William 
Allen Pusey’s Mepictnn’s ResPonsiBiLity FOR Brrtx Controu, or (b) Lord 
Buckmaster’s SpencH ON Brrta ConrTrRo.. 
(Check one) 

Send for a Sample copy of the March Birra Conrro.t Review, containing an 


account of an experiment with Birth Control made by one of the greatest family 
social service agencies in America. 


BIRTH CONTROL REVIEW 
104 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. C. 


_ FLorence E. Hesxetu, Chariton Fellow in Medicine, Johns Hopkins University. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PHYSICAL 
CONSTITUTION IN MENTAL DISEASE 


By F. I. Wertuetmer, Phipps Psychiatric Clinic, Johns Hopkins Hospital, and 


Traces the development of the conception of body types and their relation to 
mental function and mental disease. Current conceptions of personality types are 
evaluated and discussed from a new point of view. 


The authors also present an analysis of various anthropological methods as re- 
lated to medicine and psychiatry and offer a new anthropometric index. The 
attempt is made to correlate psychoses and personalities with this index and the 


classification of body types. 
Cloth bound Bibliography Illustrated 


Price, $2.50 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 
Publishers of Scientific Books and Periodicals 
BALTIMORE, U.S.A 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—its helps.) 
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The American Journal of 


Sociology 


is the official organ of the American Sociological Society and is addressed to all 
who are interested in socia] well-being, whether from a practical or theoretical 


point of view. Its articles are written by those engaged in the scientific study of 


society, as well as by practical social workers, and cover a wide range of interest 


Contents for September, 1926 


THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF FActTors BASIC TO THE EVOLUTION OF CULTURE 


By L. L. Bernard 
IMPOVERISHMENT AND EXPANSION OF GOVERNMENTAL ContTROL.. By P. A. Sorokin 
THE NEWSPAPER AND RESEARCH..........-0cceeeeeeeeees By L. M. Salmon 
(CASE REcorps AS DATA FOR STUDYING THE CONDITIONING OF RELIGIOUS EXxPE- 
THE MEANING OF NATIONALITY AND AMERICANIZATION...... By P. A. Speek 
SIMMEL, DURKHEIM, AND A. F. Bentley 
Tue EFFECTS OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN ON THE Homu 
By N. E. Scott 
A List oF THE MorE ImporTANT PUBLISHED WRITINGS OF ALBICN WoopBURY 


These sy articles are supplemented by lesser ones, and there 
are in issue the usual News and Notes, Reviews, and Recent 


Literature departments. 


The American Journal of Sociology is edited by Ellsworth Faris, Robert E. Park, | 
Frederick Starr, Marion Talbot, Fay-Cooper Cole, Edward Sapir,Floyd N. House 
and Ernest W. Burgess. Subscription Price: $4.00 yearly. 75 cents a single 
copy. Published Bi-Monthly in January, March, My, July, September and 
November. 
Abstract Service 
Offered by the American Sociological Society to its members and to 
subscribers of the American Journal of Sociology. 
To assist in the classification of periodical literature for research, the Society 
offers galley proofs of the 600 abstracts appearing in the six yearly issues of the 
American Journal of Sociology. 
1. Proofs will be mailed before pub- 3. The classification number at the 
lication date of each issue. end of each abstract will be 
2. The thin galley proof paper is found particularly helpful. 
well-adapted for mounting on 
3x5 cards. 


To members or subscribers at $1.00 a year 
To non-members at $2.00 a year 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5773 AVENUE Curcaco, 
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Sunning on the Golden Stairs 


From CONGAREE SKETCHES 
By E. C. L. ADAMS 


Sam: \s you hear wuh sa preacher say how de nigger is guh prosper? He say dey 
is guh be great rulers an’ big bosses, dat heben is full on ‘em an’ God got 'em 
crowded ‘roun’ de throne an’ nigger angels is flyin’ ever which a way au’ dey got 
great ‘thority. Dey settin’ ‘roun’ de foot-stool an’ roostin’ all ‘round on de ban- 
nisters an’ sunnen’ dey self on de golden stairs. 

Scip: Yes, Brother, I hear him. I ain’t pay too much ‘tension to dat preacher. 
Dat ain't nuthen but nigger talk. If niggers in heben act like dey act in dis 
worl’ dey sure got heben ruint up. 

Jube: They must be ain't no white folks dere. 

Sam: Wuh make? 

Jube: You know white folks ain't go bare niggers sunnen’ they self on de stairs 
an’ roostin’ on de bannisters. 

Scip: Brother, you spoke. God ain guh have a passel of niggers messen’ up he 
business. Niggers got dey place an’ dat ain't on top. Has you ever see a tum- 
ble bug roll he load? He ain't never satisfy wid it any way he got it. He 
always try to roll ~p a hill. He gits up a piece and then he roll down again, 
‘en that’s a nigger. 


“Dr. Adams is not guilty of exploitation. One finds in Congaree Sketches no mani- 
pulation, no pulling of the strings for sensational or comic purposes. He never, 
as so many do, takes a patronizing point of view toward the Negro; never makes 
him the butt for the low comedy laughter of the whites. Nor does he idealize 
him for the sake of sentimentalizing. He lets the Negro speak for himself. I 
know of no more faithful representation against an actual folk background of 
actual Negro nature with all of its infinite variety of pathos, tragedy, and humor. 
He has caught and held in these sketches a fast vanishing phase of the Negro 
psychology, emotion, and thought.’’"—G. C. Taylor. Published in April. $2.00. 


SOCIAL DIFFERENTIATION 


By CECIL CLARE NORTH 
Professor of Sociology in Ohio State University 


A new thought-provoking study of social differences among the population and 
the relation of such differences to social welfare. 
“The author sets out to record and interpret the differences between man and 
man in society—a vast subject . . . Professor North’s treatment succeeds in being 
both scientific and interesting to the ordinary reader of thoughtful turn. The 
book is an excellent antidote to the waole menagerie of snobberies and bigotries 
of which every man keeps a few pets in his back yard.” 

—Independent Weekly Review. $2.50. 


The University of North Carolina Press 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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Mother and Unborn Child 


By SAMUEL R. MEAKER, M.D. 


Associate in Gynaecology, Boston University School of Medicine. 


A book prompted by the desire of the average intelligent modern woman for exact 
information concerning the natural processes of child-bearing. 


The book tells why as well as how to follow the physician’s instructions; gives prac- 
tical and exact information about self care during pregnancy. 


Every interesting detail of the processes is carefully explained so that natural 


questions are answered intelligently. 


A genuinely helpful and sound book which the physician will not hesitate to 


recommend to his patients. 


Send for a copy on approval 


Bound in blue silk 


22 sllustrations 


an adequate index 


Price, $2.50 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 
Publishers of Scientific Books and Periodicals 
BALTIMORE, A. 


Hygiene of Sex 


By 
MAX VON GRUBER, M.D. 


An authorized American edition of 
a book which sold over 300,000 
copies abroad. 


A book which handles the subject of sex 
hygiene in the only way in which it should be 
treated—a dispassionate discussion of the scien- 
tifically established facts. 


Exact information in straightforward style 
which answers natural questions without any 
undercurrent of sensual appeal. 


Cloth bound 527 
Price, $1.50 


Tlhustrated 


The Williams & Wilkins Company 
Publishers of Scientific Books and Periodicals 
BALTIMORE, U.S. A. 


The NATURAL 
INCREASE 
of MANKIND 


By J. Surrtey M.D., D.Sc. 
Baylor University, Dallas, Texas 


Presents a comparative picture of the va- 
rious countries and states as to their popu- 
lation growth by natural increase, that is the 
excess of births over deaths. 

The question of population growth is now 
recognized as a vital economic problem. Dr. 
Sweeney’s book furnishes fundamental data 
for a close study of this important problem. 


Cloth bound; numerous tables; bibliog- 
raphy; a world map of population. 
Price $4.00 


The Williams & Wilkins Company 
Publishers of Scientific Periodicals and Books 
Baltimore, U.S. A. 
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AN EVENT IN SCIENTIFIC PUBLISHING 


Introduction to the History of Science 


The realization of plans of the Carnegie 
By Dr. George Sarton, Institution of Washington, D. C., to fill 
Editor of Isis, a Journal | the need for an authentic, appealing, and 
of the History of Science; exhaustive history of science which might 
Lecturer on History of | have world wide distribution at the lowest 


Science, Harvard Uni- price consistent with good craftsmanship 

versity; Associate in the in bookmaking. 

History of Science, Car- The first of a series of five or six volumes, 

negie Institution of | each a complete and independent unit, of 
Washington which the whole will form the most compre- 


hensive history of general science ever published. 

The work is stupendous in scope. It 
traces the development of science in every country, among every 
race. It integrates the contributions of the Orient with those 
of the Occident. It reveals obscure sources of scientific discoveries. 


The unique arrangement of the material enables the reader to refer - 


readily to any specific period in the development of science. All 
important fields of science are surveyed. 

Volume One covers the development of science from the dawn of 
Greek and Hebrew knowledge in the ninth century, B. C., to the time 
of Omar Khayyam, the second half of the eleventh century, A. D. 

Every volume in the series will be as necessary a part of the library 
of any scientific worker as is the dictionary. Public libraries and 
institutional libraries will need several copies. Written in a style 
fascinating and entertaining for the general reader as well as for the 
scientist. 

Bound in attractive, substantial cloth, gold stamped. Thoroughly 
indexed. The first volume has thirty-four chapters comprising 783 


pages. 
Price, $10.00 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 
Publishers of Scientific Books and Periodicals 


BALTIMORE, U. S. A. 


SN D> & wed 
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Important Books from our Spring List 


CITIZENS’ REFERENCE BOOK By Elizabeth C. Morriss 


A text book for native white adult illiterates, containing lessons in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, spelling, English, geography, history, and citizenship. Two volumes. 


Fully illustrated. Now Ready. 


AMONG THE DANES By Edgar Wallace Knight 


Field notes of an American teacher in Denmark. Studies of the remarkable civiliza- 
tion achieved in that much-talked-of little kingdom and of the effective system of 
education which has transformed Danish life. Ready March 5. $2.00 


THE NORTH CAROLINA CHAIN GANG 
By Jesse F. Steiner and Roy M. Brown 
A study of county convict road work, with case histories of typical Negro convicts. 


A careful scientific work, sane and unsentimental, yet of considerable human interest. 
Ready May 30 Probably $2.00 


CONGAREE SKETCHES By E. C. L. Adams 


Faithful reproductions of Negro life and conversation in the big swamps of the Con- 
garee. Highly entertaining and yet extremely valuable as “folk back-ground” 
material. ‘The stories are distinctive, a fine addition to your list”—Paul 


‘Green. Ready April 30. Probably $2.00 


JUVENILE COURTS IN THE UNITED STATES By H.H. Lou 


An important study of the principles, development, present status, forms of organi- 

zation, and actual working of the juvenile courts. ‘‘Mr. Lou’s book is an extraordi- 

narily good piece of work in my opinion.”—Bernard Flexner. Published in Spring. 
Probably $3.00 


THE FREEDMEN’S SAVINGS BANK By Walter L. Fleming 


A chapter in the economic history of the Negro race. Outlines the history of the 
Freedmen’s Bank system during the confused years of Reconstruction, describes its 
possibilities, development, and decline, and indicates its influence upon the newly 


liberated Negroes. A Vanderbilt University Publication. In preparation. 
Probably $2.00 


JOHN THE COMMON WEAL __ By Henry Noble MacCracken 


In which John brings his complaint against his times, and the President of Vassar 
College investigates John—and in which, furthermore, Henry instructs the hapless 
John that the fault lies not in his stars but in himself, and suggests one or two ways 
of life which may ameliorate his hard condition. The Weil Lectures of 1926. Ready 
May 15. Probably $1.50 


The University of North Carolina Press 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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An Introduction to 


Sociology and Social Problems 


By WALTER G. BEACH 
$2.25 postpaid 
“the best text I have yet found for our elementary 
courses at the University of North Carolina.’’—Howard. 
W. Odum, University of North Carolina. 


‘a sound and true book . . . It is compact, concrete, 
factual, and has a good perspective; about it there is no 
fumbling and there are no crotchets.”-—Edward A. Ross, 
University of Wisconsin. 


A few adoptions 


Columbia University 
University of Nevada 
University of Rochester 
Bowdoin College 

Simmons College 

State College of Washington 
Northwestern University 
University of Wyoming 
University of Georgia 
University of Alabama 
Hope College 

Wittenberg College 

New York University 
University of British Columbia 
University of Vermont 
University of Kansas 
Lombard College 

University of North Dakota 


“clear, appealing and suggestive of thought. I am 
delighted with it and am sure it will be a very successful 
book.” —Ernest R. Groves, Boston University. 


Questions on Beach's “Introduction to Sociology and Social 
Problems”’ by Edwin Leavitt Clarke, Ph.D., are available for class use 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Infant Mortality and Its 


Causes 


By Rosert Morse Woopsury, Formerly 
Director of Statistical Research, U. S. Children’s 
Bureau. 

Probably the most extensive and revealing 
study of the dual problems of infant mortality 
and maternal welfare yet made. 

After an extensive survey of infant mortality 
in the United States, the author discusses the 
social, economic and physical causes established 
as a result of the study. Questions heretofore 
unanswerable because of lack of data are now 
answered fully. 

Of interest to many also will be the discussion 
of the economic independence of women and the 
issue of birth control. 


A social study of prime importance 
Cloth, gold stamped 53/8 x8 
Price, $3.50 
The Williams & Wilkins Company 


Publishers of Scienti‘c Books and Periodicals 
Baltimore, U. S. A. 


Social Science 


A quarterly journal devoted to the 
scientific study of social problems 
and covering the fields of sociology, 
economics, commerce, business admin- 
istration, law, political science, phi- 
losophy, ethics, religion, education, 
psychology and biology. 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR 


Advertising rates on application. 


LEROY ALLEN 
Editor and Business Manager 
1414 East Fourth Avenue 
WINFIELD, KANSAS 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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preparing them for useful citizenship. 


~~? of definite sums out of the earnings of active, productive years. It 


and holds safely such/savings of millions. It redisiribuies the money 
over the non-heaith or eny sort of total disability. It creates estates, for the 


support of widows. It prevides funds for the education of children, thus 


And s0 the writing of insuriince is - form of social service. The mian 


who knows/insurance is a valued counselor. The contract he offers is a 
~. proffer of protection. "Exe premium payment is not an expense, but a saving. 
"The old question, “Can I afford insurance, has long been replaced by the 
"question, “How much gan I set aside for insurance this year?” | 
|. "Phe Pilot Life Insurance Company, a pioneer in North Carolina insurance, 
operates in Southern 


No insurance company writes a more complete line of person2! protection 


to meet. every or accidental death; of earning power 
Dy permanent oF mary disability, either through accident or ill health. 


The money received from premiums paid is placed with Southern banks, 


to finance Southern enteeprises, or is put into. Southem rea! estate mortgages 
to finance improvements. It is good business for Southern business men to 


Specialized 
Advice 


Write the Pilot Com- 
pany for an insurance 
plan covering your own 
personal situation. Spe- 
cialized advice will be 
given gladly, without 
charge. 


PILOT 


' Pilot Life Insurance Company 


Greensboro, North Carolina 


Insurance in Force 
$60,690,000.00 


heneficent social force is the modern insurance contract, With 
; i nf the lav d 
Sencar coating” of premium payments, it enforces the laying asi 
4 
List 
lite 4 his solid, soun sthern company 
lace theit life insurance with tos sone Souther: pany. 
a ‘There is territory oper” 
first sevenmonths, Write: . 


Postal Union. | 
Single issue, 
($1.25 foreign). 
bers on application. 


For Australia: 
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